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Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 






















Gas turbine blades, 
gearing and ducting; 
airframe structural 

sections and sheets ; 
undercarriage wheels, 

tyres and brakes ; 

engine starting and 

flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 

and wind tunnels — 

all these depend, at 

some vital stage of 
production or development, 
on Birlec furnaces 

or adsorption driers. 
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Time-honoured 


—or time-worn 7? 


Does the charm of that beautiful old 
carpet still linger—but only in patches ? 


























Do you still enjoy r-e-a-c-h-i- n-g for 

things, all over that monument of a desk ? 

All the time your office has been 

“‘ growing on you ”, it’s been growing old, too. 
And to other people it may look it. 

Catesbys Contracts can sort things i 





out so that your daily business 

life really is more smooth running-and 
rewarding. Ring them at Museum 7777 
(or send a letter if you’re abroad). 

They can replan and rebuild, decorate 
the room and furnish it—all specifically 
for you—all in the best of taste, for the 
smallest of budgets, in the shortest time. 





BIRLEC LIMITED 
Equipment for 
heat treatment, melting 


and moisture adsorption 


Interior construction and furnishing by 


Catesbys 


CON TRACTS 





An A.E.1. Company 





CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 | BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle -upon- Tyne 
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300 MEGAWATTS AT BRADWELL, ESSEX 


A Greater Britain through 
Nuclear Power 


A greater Britain because her industry can draw upon 
hundreds of thousands of kilowatts of productive 
electrical power without burning a pound of coal or 
a pint of oil as fuel. A greater Britain because 
Bradwell, despite the exciting technical advance 

it represents, is a commercial atomic power 

station and underlines the remarkable 

British lead in the practical application of 

nuclear energy. The Nuclear Power 

Plant Company is proud to be 

entrusted with this great contract by 

the Central Electricity Authority. 


N.P.P.C. combines 

the resources of eight 

specialist companies 

whose individual skills are 
planned and co-ordinated 

into a unified team capable of 
undertaking the construction of 
complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 


es 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


Cc. A. PARSONS & COMPANY LIMITED «+ A. REYROLLE & COMPANY LIMITED 

HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LIMITED + SIR ROBERT MCALPINE & SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED © STRACHAN & HENSHAW LIMITED 

ALEX FINDLAY & COMPANY LIMITED + CLARKE CHAPMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL*> KNUTSFORD: CHESHIRE 
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NOW PAN AMERICAN OFFERS YOU 


A NEW 
LOW THRIFT FARE 


Take your choice of four wonderful ways 
to the U.S.A. on more flights weekly 
than any other airline 









Economy-class Thrift Fares: This brand-new service for roam around high over the Atlantic. You’ll enjoy the 







the lowest normal year-’round fare starts April 1st.t comfort of Pan American’s original Sleeperette* service 
Paris to New York, for example, is only $489.60 round’ =~ or a cloud-soft berth. And for the ultimate in air-borne 
trip. Yet Pan American offers you the finest, most mod- luxury, ask for The President Special—the world’s most 
ern equipment—like the famous “‘Super-7” Clippers’, luxurious air service by far. Sumptuous 7-course meals 


holders of over 20 transatlantic speed records, and the by Maxim’s . . . extra cabin attendants . . . limited 
same highly trained, pleasantly courteous crews. Pan passenger list. 
American will offer as many as 47 economy-class flights 









The priceless advantage of Pan American’s unequalled 
a.week to choose from. Full 44-pound luggage allow- experience is yours on every flight no matter what your 
ance—complimentary sandwiches and light beverages choice of service. No other way can offer you the 
served at your seat. 


relaxation that comes with knowing you are aboard the 
Tourist Service: The Rainbow, world’s most popular only airline with over 65,000 transatlantic crossings. 
tourist service. Everything you could wish in the way Don’t settle for less, call your Travel Agent or Pan 
of courteous service, marked by the little extra touches American—800 offices around the world. 
that make Pan American the choice of experienced 
travelers, Rainbow service couples an outstanding cui- 
sine, plus a choice of wine at modest cost, with personal 
attention that is as unique as Pan American’s record of 
over 65,000 transatlantic flights. 


First-class President Service: This is where the fine art 
of pleasing the passenger reaches a gracious high. Fabu- 
lous meals by Maxim’s of Paris with vintage wines 
and champagne set the standards for this traditionally 
fine service—the most popular first-class service of 

all. Extra-wide, extra-long, foam-soft seats for every- 
one. Spacious berths, private President Staterooms 
are available at a surcharge. 





















*Trade-Marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. tSubject to Government approvals 


Deluxe President Service: Pan American has re- 
served its all-first-class double-decked Stratocruisers 
for this outstanding air service to the U. S. A. Two 


separate decks—one for the main deck, one for an No other airline offers so many flights a week to so many 
exclusive cocktail lounge—give you plenty of room to convenient U.S. gateway cities. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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a unique 
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and industry 





Semtex Limited 
is very much more 


than a company manufacturing flooring materials. It is 
an organisation devoted to the creation of the best type 
of floor to meet every purpose. You see illustrated the 
entrance hall of the ‘‘Daily Express”’ offices and the head- 
quarters of Chester County Council, both laid in super- 
luxurious, super-strong Dunlop Rubber Flooring. But 
this is just one Semtex product. Others include lovely 
long-wearing Vinylex Tiles; Semflex, ideal for domestic 
use; Semastic Decorative Tiles, ideal for a handsome, 
hard-wearing floor at low cost; jointless Fleximer floor- 
ing; decorative linoleum and cork. Each is backed by the 
comprehensive design, contractual and service facilities 
operated throughout the United Kingdom through over 
20 branches by Semtex. There are also approved laying 


units in many areas. 


For full information 
write or telephone 
to the address below: 


SEMTEX HOUSE - 


Semtex 
eA DUNLOP COMPANY 


WELSH HARP - LONDON N.W9 - Tel: HENdon 6543 


@ SE/CAC 
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Teleflex mechanical 


remote control sys- 


tet 
Y 
€ 
e 


tems provide the most 


te 


a simple and 










inexpensive 
° means of operating re- 
They 


in a complex or 


motely placed units. 
move 
Straight path over short or 
long distances and have been 
installed by many well-known 
industrial organisations, the 
Central Electricity Authority and 
Atomic Energy Authority. The 
control of switchgear, throttles, 
clutches, signals, ventilators, 
governors and variable speed units 
are amongst the many applications 


for which Teleflex is used. 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LIMITED 


BASILDON ESSEX Tet: BASILDON 22861 
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<—_S < 
are growing 


in England... 








The steady increasing demand for 
synthetic rubber explains the growth of 





these relatively new petrochemical plants 
in England. In recent years leading petro- 






chemical and petroleum firms not only in 
* the United Kingdom but throughout 
the world have been increasing their production of butadiene. Butadiene is the major constituent of the general 
purpose rubber called GR-S. The Kellogg organisation has been associated with several of these projects. 
The Kellogg organisation has had considerable research and development experience in connection with 
butadiene plants. Recently, for an internationally recognised producer of synthetic rubber the Kellogg organisation 
completed a joint research and engineering design development study to improve operating efficiency 
and reduce the capital investment of butadiene plants. 





In the engineering design of both butadiene production plants and butadiene extraction units, the Kellogg 
organisation can now render exceptionally valuable services. Firms contemplating butadiene expansion 
are invited to consult with the Kellogg International Corporation. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-8 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE * LONDON ° W.I 









PETROLEUM REFINERIES 
SOCIETE KELLOGG -<: PARIS 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD : TORONTO iw WoW Na | | 


KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION « NEW YORK ICAL PLANT 

COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO PETROCHEM s 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS TS y 
Subsidiaries of Ra oY 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





...and 
throughout 
the world 


apermakers 
Pap use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHEO HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, 
CORPORATION “EW YORK 26. Nv..u.5.4. 
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take it? 


HE next time there is some crisis in world 
affairs —try buying all the national news- 
papers you can lay hands on. See how differ- 
ently each one covers the same story. Some 
will regard it as less important than a front- 
page bathing beauty. Others will temper it to 
the wishes and aims of their proprietor. And 
others will see the facts only through the dark 
distorting glasses of party prejudice. Finally, 
read the Manchester Guardian—and you will 
at once sense its completely candid approach. 
To be a Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrelevant. 
If the news is important, in it goes—with no 
editorial censorship to gloss over unpalatable 
facts or unpopular truths. 

If youarealready areader of the Manchester 
Guardian, you will know that here is a news- 
paper which puts sincerity before circulation. 
If you are coming to it as a new reader, you 
will find the Guardian a refreshing change 
from the woolliness and wiles of what is 


termed ‘popular journalism’, 
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... JUST LIKE THE COVERAGE YOU CAN GET ON ATV 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LTD 
PROGRAMME COMPANY 
FOR THE WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN THE MIDLANDS 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. CHA 4488 


How would you like to see your distribution increase by 500%? 


Rid your mind of any idea that with tele- 
Vision you can’t get the mass audience you 
want. 

Advertise your product on ATV and 
you're sending your message straight and 
deep into the minds of millions of people! 
Last September it was 83 millions, making 
45%, of the people in the two big-money- 
spending areas, London and the Midlands. 
By Sept. 1958, it will be over /0 millions. 

And you'll make a powerful impression 
on the retailer. TV has revolutionized mar- 
keting and distribution. For instance—have 


you heard what happened to Spix Furniture 
Polish? After six weeks’ advertising on 
ATV, distribution increased by no less than 
500% ! 

And with ATV you can pinpoint exactly 
the audience you need for your product. 
You can budget your campaign a year ahead 
too, because ATV’s rates are stabilized for 
a whole year, despite the ever-increasing 
audience. 

If you would like to hear more about 
ATV, ring us up and we'll gladly answer 
any questions. 


MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Central 5191 













~ 
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The World 
turns on 


Colchester 
Lathes 


made by one of 


THE 600 GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


THE GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LIMITED 


Information Department: Wood Lane, London, W.12. 


958 








Colchester Lathes are made by 


xt} THE COLCHESTER LATHE CO. LIMITED 


Colchester, Essex and at Montreal and Toronto. 





London, Leeds, Birmingham, Kingsbury, Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Newcastle, Hebburn-on-Tyne, Southampton, 
Swansea, Treorchy, Bath, Belfast, Luton, Denbigh, Hull, Letchworth, Colchester, Bradford, Cardiff, Singapore, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Brussels, New York, Montreal, Toronto, Takoradi, Vancouver, Nairobi. 


PERSONAL MATTERS 
NEED 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


HEN it is a matter so personal as insuring your life 

\ \ or property, you need someone who has not only 

sound technical knowledge, but understanding of the 

human problems involved. The sort of person you feel you 
can confide in. 

To more than 5,000,000 homes in Great Britain, the 

A Man from the Prudential brings insurance service 


i 
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with the personal touch—a service as friendly as it is 
businesslike. 

He is easy to get in touch with. Ask a friend or neigh- 
bour, or look up the address of the local office in the tele- 
phone directory. Your enquiries and problems will be 


dealt with promptly, sympathetically, and, of course, in 
the strictest confidence. 


For personal insurance service 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


SON 
= 


PRUDENTIAL 
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T looks as if the Liberal party’s revival of the last two years may this 
I weekend reach its moment of high festival. Just about the time 
that this article appears, unless the public opinion polls are mqre 
wrong than they have been before, Mr Bonham Carter may be beifg 
proclaimed the member of Parliament for Torrington. If he is not, that 
is, if there has been some last-minute slip between the cup and his lip, 
the fact that many people have been expecting him to win the seat 
of great political significance. It is also a matter on which all liberals n 
to express an opinion. 

Note the word “liberals.” This is a time in which to watch one’s 
“Ls” and “ls.” The jostling for rightful title to the big “L” has 
become bitter and boring; it is based mainly on arguments of apostolic 
succession against any stray candidate’s convenience. But the competition 
for the much more meaningful accolade of the small “1” is not a question 
of convenience, or of titular inherited right, or of whose grandfather knew 
Lloyd George (Mr Bonham Carter’s did). It is a question of definition : 
who is standing for liberal principles ? Historically, there is nothing 
vague or ambiguous about liberal principles. The essence of them lies in 
reformers’ zeal ; in a willingness—nay, an eagerness—to disturb estab- 
lished interests in order to secure the benefits of change and progress ; 
in a determination to probe down to the roots of every stalk in 
the national life and to cut and graft (even if this hurts established 
cotton masters or farmers or sitting tenants) wherever scope can be seen 
for an improvement and for a long-term increase in the nation’s income. 
For those who ally themselves to liberalism in this sense, as The Economist 
has always done, there are now two questions to ask. Has the recent 
swing to the Liberal party been due to an increasing belief in these 
principles by the electorate ? And, even if it has not been so due, is 
voting for the Liberal party the most sensible way to further the sort of 
Britain that real liberals want ? 

The first question can be answered straightaway.. The swing in the 
recent by-elections has, quite obviously, been in the main an instinctive 
manifestation of one half of the most familiar historical phenomenon in 
British politics. In every British general election since general adult 
suffrage began—save only that of 1955—there has been a swing from the 
Government of the day to the principal opposition. There were two 
reasons why there was a departure from this normal rule in 1955. One 
was that the Conservative government then in office had not fallen short 
of their promise at the hustings ; through the success of their policy of 
freedom from controls, and the vision of expansion and peacemaking, they 
had exceeded it. The second reason was that the Labour party had done 
nothing to attract floating votes in their periods of either office or opposi- 
tion ; through a mixture of bad luck and bad management in their policy 
of austerity, through their internal squabbles and their appeals to social 
spite and through an outdated concept of nationalisation, they had repelled 
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them. The feature of 1956-58 has been that the usual 
swing away from the government in office has again set 
in, but the usual swing to the principal opposition has 
not. The floated-off votes have been gathered by the 
Liberals, because they were the only third party there. 

Is this a movement in which the true liberal should 
join ? Anybody who votes for a Liberal candidate 
should not do so out of a vague desire to swing towards 
the middle. He should have a definite and practical 
reason in view. One can suggest three alternative 
reasons which he might have. 


eet he might—indeed should—vote for the 
Liberal party if he thinks that the policies which 
their candidates are advocating are preferable to those 
advocated by either of the other two. It is unhappily 
difficult to see how any real liberal can think this. For 
look in the book. The two main policies propounded by 
recent Liberal candidates seem to have been support for 
protectionism and for sentimental pacifism ; they have 
called for the cosseting of industries that are important 
in the particular constituencies being fought and the 
cutting (according to the Liberal leader in the Lords) of 
hundreds of millions from the cost of defence. However 
tarnished the Government’s record has become since 
1955, there is no real doubt that on the issues most 
frequently mentioned in recent by-elections—cotton 
protection at Rochdale, the reduction of agricultural 
subsidies at Torrington, the Rent Act and defence costs 
passim—the Tories have been broadly and liberally 
right and their opponents, including the Liberals, 
broadly and illiberally wrong. 

Secondly, a liberal might support the Liberals 
not because of the policies they advocate—he may say 
that politicians on the hustings are deceivers ever—but 
with his eye on one broad and desirable effect. The 
effect of more Torringtons, he may say, would not be 
to bring in a Liberal government (nobody is seriously 
envisaging that), but to get a larger block of indepen- 
dent-minded members in the House of Commons. The 
main function of independent members, apart from pro- 
viding refreshing examples of greater freedom from 
the whip, is to be a fount of original ideas ; the best of 
these can then expect to be taken over by governments 
of one of the other parties which can get into office. 
There are considerable attractions in this idea; and a 
short time ago they almost looked compelling. 

But are they compelling any longer ? Would not the 
methods which the Liberals have been using in their 
recent attempts to become a larger body in the House 
prevent them from becoming a more effective indepen- 
dent force there ? In general, almost the only inde- 
pendent ideas that are worth a button in Parliament are 
those that would be initially unpopular ; good ideas that 
would be initially popular have mostly been put into 
effect long ago. In their present mood, however, the 
Liberals seem to be even less inclined than either of the 
other parties to foster any ideas that might lose them 
votes. Perhaps the best way of measuring this dis- 
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appointment is by considering the particular set of 
circumstances in which a block of independent or 
Liberal MPs would assume most importance. Would 
a Tory government that had to rely on Liberal votes 
be better for, the country than a Tory government 
with an absolute majority? Sadly, dependence 
on Liberal votes in the House would now bring 
more caution into Tory policy, not more radicalism 
into it. Such a minority Government, for example, 
would not have continued with the Rent Act in 
its present form. : 

There remains a third possible reason for voting 
Liberal. It is based on the frank recognition that 
the elector is not usually looking for something to vote 
for, but for something to vote against. When a Govern- 
ment has not been inspiring—and the Tories since 
1955 have not been particularly inspiring—then, 
on this view, it is highly desirable that there 
should be the usual swing against it. To register 
a swing against the Tories under present circum- 
stances is, of course, in effect. to put Labour 
into office; this may be a good thing if it is 
believed that too long a period in Opposition, even more 
than too long a period in office, corrupts a party. But, 
since it seems rather odd to vote for Labour’s bad poli- 
cies in order to ameliorate them, a certain Pontius 
Pilot satisfaction may perhaps be obtained by voting 
for Liberals, while electing Labour. That may be deep 
constitutional thinking, but it can look more like sheer 
moral cowardice ; in any event, it does not carry very 
glorious implications for the Liberals. It is to treat 


them, not as a great national party, but as a large waste- 
paper basket. 


~~ is only one thing more painful than kicking 
an old friend when he is down ; and that is to kick 
him when he is getting up after a long period of being 
down—and is beginning to stand on his feet, 
incredulous, delighted and wildly cheering. Moreover, 
for anybody attracted to old liberal ideals, historical 
sentiment keeps creeping in. If Mr Bonham Carter has 
won Torrington, many people will feel the thrill of a 
party called Liberal arisen from disaster ; it will be 
rather the same feeling as if Manchester United now 
went on to win this year’s Cup. But the serious business 
of attracting the suffrages of the people is not the same 
thing as football. And even if it were, it would be a 
poor sort of support to cheer the old favourites on if 
they decided, on the ground that they are less likely 
to be tackled when doing this, to turn round and try to 
kick hard against their own goal. 

The main purpose of the Liberal party should not 
be to get more Liberal MPs into Parliament by hook 
or crook, but to inculcate more liberalism into the 
country. Until it realises that, there still seems, 
unhappily, to be scant reason for true liberals to support 
it—however many other floaters do. Mr Grimond and 
his party would do better to lose a score of Torringtons 
than to continue to compromise their own soul. 
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Brush Fire in Indonesia 


The conflict in Sumatra carries with it lively dangers 


for more countries than Indonesia. 


Can these 


dangers be averted, or at least be minimised? 


COOL breeze blows up of an evening in 
A Singapore, at stengah time, quickening the 
tropical deadness of the air. It lasts but a few 
minutes and is called the Sumatra. Lately the Sumatra 
has borne with it a thickening fog—the fog of a civil 
war so often postponed that the thought of shots 
fired in anger by Indonesians at Indonesians had come 
to seem improbab‘e. A welter of claims and counter- 
claims has obscured the progress of actions some of 
which existed only in the minds of radio announcers. 
“ Medan is in rebel hands . . . in government hands... 
Bandung has been bombed . . . not bombed at all. . . .” 
Can one now see at least some clear shapes through 
the steaming mists ? In north and central Sumatra, the 
government’s columns, fighting desul- 
tory and minuscule battles, have 
narrowed the ring around the insur- 
gents’ capital, Bukit Tinggi—where 
Dr Sjafruddin, the rebel premier, has 
disowned President Sukarno (a 
gesture less empty than it seems, for 
it closes the door on the last few 
inches of a gap left open for com- 
promise) and is making “ blood and 
sweat” speeches about fighting in 
the jungles and in the mountains. 

If the rebels are now quickly over- 
run, or driven into some remote 
corner, the crushing of their avowedly 
anti-communist movement could 
mean that the strong communist cur- 
rent in Java would then flow over the 
outlying islands. A really communist 
Indonesia would turn Australia’s 
flank, finish Singapore both as com- 
mercial centre and as naval base, ex- 
pose the tender under-belly of Seato, 
and perhaps unlock the doors of 


ministers when they assembled at Manila. 
of the dilemma they wrestled with in the darkness of 


All these apocalyptic thoughts must have crossed 
the minds and probably the lips of the Seato foreign 
One horn 


official secrecy was the fear that inaction could lead 
to a communist triumph ; the other, the likelihood that 
any form of allied action would open up new rifts among 
non-communist Asians, and between them and the 
West (here, the position of newly independent Malaya 
would be one of particularly acute embarrassment)— 
while outright intervention might end in a nuclear war. 
The omission of any mention of Indonesia in the Seato 
communiqué may not have been seriously intended to 
deceive anybody, for there: was never any doubt that 
Seato, as a body, chose non-interven- 
tion as threatening only the lesser of 
two evil prospects. Various states- 
men, including, this week, Mr Casey 
of Australia, have since confirmed this 
impression. , 

In the meantime, Peking has seized 
on stories of Formosan arms deliveries 
to the rebels as evidence of American 
intervention, and Bukit Tinggi has 
argued that the delivery of Russian 
ships to Jakarta constitutes Soviet in- 
tervention. It may be as well to 
accept the fact that if the struggle 
proves a long one, foreign arms are 
almost bound to reach both sides. It 
must, on the other hand, be clear to 
Moscow (and even, one hopes, to 
Peking) that it shares with Washing- 
ton a compelling interest in averting 
the kind of internationalised conflict 
that would result from unrestrained 
assistance to either side. 





south-east Asia to communist China’s 
multiplying masses. Potentially, the economic loss 
to the free world, and the corresponding gain to the 
land-locked empire of Khrushchev and Mao, could 
be enormous in terms of tin and rubber alone. On 
the other hand, if the rebels were to make good their 
promises of a long drawn out guerilla resistance, an 
even graver danger would persist—that the great powers 
might become militarily involved in the struggle ; and 
military involvement, either by proxy as in Indochina, or 
directly as in Korea, would be infinitely more dangerous 
now that long-range nuclear missiles are with us. 





Left to itself, the civil war may 
still get bogged down in the 
mountains and the jungles of central Sumatra, with 
Jakarta holding the upper hand but unable to strike 
the death blow. The rebels, however, have yet 
to show whether they could sustain a long guerrilla 
campaign. Their chances of finding local allies are 
limited. By openly aligning themselves with the 
fanatical advocates of a Muslim theocratic state, Darul 
Islam, they could lose their claims to the sympathy of 
moderates both within and outside Indonesia. It is 
still possible—though, as the government troops 
advance, the possibility presumably recedes—that 
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Colonel Barlian, the “ neutral” commander in south 
Sumatra, will throw in his lot with the rebels, who 
evidently expected him to do so when they first pro- 
claimed their revolutionary government. 


HE one thing that now looks unlikely, in this land 
T of compromises, is another compromise, so long, at 
least, as President Sukarno stays in power. The flow 
of water under many bridges has been great since those 
days of 1949 when Dr Sjafruddin fled to Sumatra and 
proclaimed an emergency government with himself as 
premier, after the Dutch had seized his fellow-ministers 
in the young Indonesian republic. The Sjafruddin of 
those days returned to Java in an American aircraft and 
handed back his mandate to President Sukarno, freed 
after the failure of the Dutch “police action” ; the 
Sjafruddin of today is unlikely to repeat the history of 
nine years ago. It was he, secure in the reputation of a 
former fighter against Dutch colonialism, who last 
December denounced President Sukarno’s anti-Dutch 
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excesses as “a flagrant violation of the provisions of our 
constitution.” When, a few weeks later, he decided to 
joint the anti-communist National Front set up in 


- Sumatra, he had clearly given up hope of seeing an 


effective administration, untainted by collaboration with 
the Communist party, emerge in the corrupting atmo- 
sphere of Jakarta. The rebels still hoped that the 
moderate former vice-president, Dr Hatta, might per- 
suade Dr Sukarno to let him form a government of 
national unity ; but that hope has now been dashed. 
It is too early to tell whether the rebel premier 
has hopelessly misjudged his chances; but it is 
possible that President Sukarno himself, who was con- 
vinced that the fascist powers would win the second 
world war, has again miscalculated. Certainly his 
personal responsibility is great. He has divided the 
country with his “concept” of a guided democracy in- 
spired by communist China ; he has ruined its economy 
by.expelling the Dutch ; and he dropped the first bombs 


in a civil war which he, and no one else, could have 
avoided. 


Iraq’s leaders now have their work cut out 


to match President Nasser’s popular appeal 


to all Arabs. 


ITHIN a matter of weeks the would-be brother- 
\ X, hood of the Arab world has divided into two 
antagonistic unions, each vociferously com- 
peting for the adherence of uncommitted brother-states. 
President Nasser’s United Arab Republic (UAR) on 
one set of wavelengths, the Iragi-Jordanian Arab 
Federation on another, are conducting a slanging match 
on hackneyed themes : Cairo’s that Iraq is a tool of 
western imperialism or that its army, for lack of orders, 
lost the Palestine war ; Baghdad’s that President Nasser 
is a “balcony dictator” from whom Syria tolerates 
humiliations to its parties and army ; each that the other 
- is planning a deal with Israel. 

The split, and the verbal bombardment, are of purely 
local manufacture. They bring advantage to no one 
abroad—neither to the west, nor to Russia, nor even to 
Israel. They waste a power of breath that is badly 
needed for more constructive local purposes. Why 
have they arisen between two groups of states to whom 
peaceful co-existence would bring many advantages ? 
The answer to this question is, probably, a combination 
of reasons ; these include the perennial competition— 


now temporarily resolved—between Egypt and Iraq for ’ 


alliance with Syria ; the personal antagonism of Presi- 
dent Nasser for Prime Minister Nuri Pasha ; the pique 
of the former at Nuri’s achievement of union with 





Can they do it? 


Jordan without abandoning the Baghdad Pact ; and 
President Nasser’s need for targets in order to maintain 
the pace to which he is accustoming his people. What 
cannot be doubted is that the hail of insults could be 
called off as quickly as it was started without altering 
the fundamental feelings of either party for the other. 
Between Arabs, a deal is always conceivable even though 
they may have shouted themselves hoarse on the way 
to if. 

But, so long as the contest lasts in its present shape, 
Nasser’s UAR holds the aces. His showmanship is 
incomparably better than Iraq’s; Baghdad has no 
spokesman to touch him ; last and by no means least 
he speaks to and, in Arab eyes, for the people. In view 
of his record for being overbearing, his wordiness falls 
on deaf ears in Arab countries which choose and like 
their governments, countries such as the Sudan, or 
Tunisia. But in countries which do not, it deeply stirs 
men who are out of power, or who feel oppressed by 
absolute rulers, or by rigged parliaments. People so 
stirred include Jordanians, Saudis, Kuwaitis and Iraqis, 
and a Gallup poll in any of these countries would, at the 
moment, accord Nasser and his UAR a resounding 
majority. 

This would happen in Iraq, in spite of the relative 
efficiency and honesty of successive governments in 
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spending oil revenue on nationwide betterment. It 
would do so because a whole generation feels thwarted 
of a say in its own management—thwarted by the 
travestied elections of 1954 and by Nuri Pasha’s subse- 
quent denial of the safety valve of grumbling aloud. 
This contrast between Iraq and the Sudan—the two 
best managed of the prosperous Arab states—is worth 
pondering in Baghdad, if only on account of the 
difference it makes to local receptiveness to siren-calls 
from Cairo. 


HIS immense handicap apart, the Iraqi-Jordanian 
Federation has much to offer its citizens. If the 
excellent federal constitution which the two govern- 
ments drew up last week in record time, and in 
harmony, were to be made to mean in practice what it 
says on paper, they would enjoy a greater measure of 
equality and representation than do the Syrians under 
Egyptian management. Yet so great is the popular 
appeal of the Egyptian revolution that Iraq’s only 
chance of keeping up with the Nassers is to cut the 
cackle and organise quick proof of its superior assets in 
the realm of practice, as opposed to theory. Alone 
among the five states in the two unions, it has the 
money to do so. Alone, it is in a position to start, in a 
limited way, the operation that all reflective Arabs and 
all foreign friends of the Arab world know to be desir- 
able : the investment of the oil revenues of the rich 
“haves” in the poor, jealous, “ have-not ” Arab lands. 
Efficiently run, a campaign to bring this about might 
even attract into its orbit investment capital from other 
rich Arab rulers. 

Only by deeds can Iraq achieve the feat. And, as 
soon as deeds are mentioned in a land eager to make up 
the leeway between underdeveloped Asia and Europe, 
or America, minds spring to spectacular feats such as 
dams, power stations and other major capital works 
that take years to show results. But Iraq has not years 
to play with. Their Majesties’ Opposition is stifled but 
restive. Particularly in Jordan, the target is tomorrow, 
and only by promoting schemes which have an immedi- 
ate impact upon every man can it be hit. 

Jordan’s population is different from the average 
unskilled mass of an underdeveloped land ; more than 
two-thirds of it is ex-Palestinian and was once 
prosperous. It is much better provided than Iraq with 
able peasant farmers, one-time small entrepreneurs and 
semi-skilled workers, most of whom only need 
incentive in order to start afresh. The biggest immedi- 
ate need is for credit institutions to give these people 
the fillip of new hope: new markets for their 
soap or cigarette factories, new lathes for the carpenter, 
new spanners for the one-time Palestine railway worker, 
new spades and ploughs, new reason to terrace the stony 
hills of Arab Palestine. 

A host of small credit operations is not easy to 
organise ; it entails, besides mere banking expertise, 
an inspectorate capable of assessing the entitlement of 
borrowers to fresh instalments, and of organising loans 
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not as acts of charity, but as the stuff of a revolving 
fund. In Iraq itself, a government agricultural bank, an 
industrial bank and a mortgage bank all exist, but have 
long been floundering for lack of such organisation. 
Were the federal parliament, as one of its early acts, 
to tighten up, improve and endow new small credit 
apparatus for the whole of Iraq and Jordan, it would be 
on the way to answering the UAR with deeds as oppose 
to words. 

Simpler of execution, because requiring less of the 
middle-rank public servants of whom both the countries 
are still so short, would be a parent development 
bank responsible, on World Bank lines, for financing 
big, long-term projects in both areas. The idea is not 
new. Treated as an area plan for an Arab development 
bank, it has long been advocated by Mr Emile Bustani, 
the Lebanese entrepreneur, politician and financier. 
His idea is that oil-producing governments on the one 
hand and oil companies on the other could with advan- 
tage put 5 per cent of their profits into a central fund 
that would act as a priming pump to development, and 
a sweetener to relations, in the poorer Arab countries of 
the Levant through which the oil must pass on its way 
to market in western Europe. The drawback of Mr 
Bustani’s excellent but ambitious plan is that, for suc- 
cess, it requires a host of mistrustful people to take 
action simultaneously. Why not an Iraqi-Jordanian 
plan, conceived on the same lines, to serve as a pilot 
project for the larger scheme—starting now in the one 
area in which such a plan could function quickly ? It is 
high time to try a small beginning at a point where all 
the ingredients are available. 


RAQ and Jordan are married, for better, for worse. 


The federation has drawbacks. No marriage is 
easy when one partner has all the worldly goods, when 
neither government has the confidence of all its people, 
and when the partner that is the richer in money is the 
poorer in middle-class aspirants to calling the tune. 
Yet, given a greater measure of imagination than 
Baghdad has yet shown, there are chances of producing 
achievemenfs greater than anything done (as opposed to 
thought of) in Egypt. What is needed, above all, is a 
touch of the gusto that is, at present, a Nasser mono- 
poly. Cannot King Feisal give a palace for conversion 
into the kind of technical school that UNRWA has run 
with success among the refugees, but on far too small a 
scale for lack of funds ? Or the Arab army and the Iraq 
Petroleum Company comb their technical trainees in 
order to supply emergency instructors ? Or Palestinians 
return from jobs abroad to posts equally well paid in 
tl:e new banks and inspectorates ? Not only money, but 
accommodation, and personal drive and verve, are 
required if attractions more substantial than those of the 
Egyptian dictatorship are to be offered in the time avail- 
able. There is still time—but not much time—to give 
Baghdad and Jerusalem broadcasters a success story to 
tell in place of their present negative and ineffectual 


attempts to give President Nasser a bad name. 
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The Sources of Help 


How can the middle classes get more service ? 
It looks as if professional people must take 

in a lot of each other’s washing up in 

even more stringent times ahead. 


AST week’s article showed that just over one per 
LU: cent of British households now have resident 
servants, compared with about five per cent in 
1931. The main reason for this drop was discovered 
to be that only one per cent of households feel that they 
can afford to pay the present market wages of resident 
servants ; these wages have increased some fivefold since 
the thirties, while the after-tax incomes of the former 
servant-owning households have, on an average, 
increased by much less. The burden bears especially 
heavily, compared with their prewar counterparts, on 
young middle-class families with children. Except for 
those who believe that for anybody to be a servant is 
degrading—or who believe, as a matter of principle, 
that young middle-class mothers should not be allowed 
to opt out of the gruelling life hitherto led by working- 
class mothers—there is here a problem to be solved. 

It can best be faced by asking a series of questions. 
The first is: granted that the demand of the big 
institutions (like hospitals and hotels), combined with 
the catering wages act, now largely determines the price 
of domestic servants, has that price moved against the 
private employer by more than in logic it should ? 
There is some evidence that it has, and for a class- 
conscious reason. The middle classes acquired, from 
the mid-Victorian years right up to the 1930s, the 
reputation of being bad employers—inconsiderate, 
supercilious, patronising, niggardly in granting free 
time and unreasonably interfering in the private lives 
of their household employees. Today’s mothers are 
paying for the treatment of servant girls by today’s 
grandmothers. (They may therefore justifiably insist that 
those grandmothers shall put in a good deal of unpaid 
time on child-minding and general sewing and mend- 
ing. The little boy, who, when asked if he did much 
washing up, replied : “ No, we have a granny for the 


rough,” had the root of the matter.) A new attitude 
towards servants is one essential if the young families of 
suburbia are to have an easier life. 

The second question is : granted that prices have 
risen so much, is it not rather surprising that subur- 
banites are not more willing to economise on other 
things, in order to get home help ? One explanation 
may be the imperfection of the servant market; 
because old retainers still stay on with their families at 
relatively very. low wages, every potential employer of 
a servant knows somebody who is getting help at a price 
which makes the real market level look “ ridiculous ”»— 
and she waits in the hope that she will be able to get 
help at a “ non-ridiculous ” price herself. (By the law 
of averages, some employers eventually do.) 

But some approximations on market prices can be 
made. A successful demand-price for a cook-house- 
keeper today would be £4 ros. to £5 10s. a week in most 
big towns (compared with £52-{£60 a year before the 
war) ; and she will want a good separate room, a fort- 
night’s paid holiday, one or two half days a week, Sun- 
day or its equivalent, and probably television. Roughly | 
the same is true of a trained nurse who will look after a 
child but will not expect to have to do any general 
duties. Middle-class households with a dwelling which 
contains a basement flat have been taking advantage 
of the housing shortage to give a roof to married 
couples in exchange for help—sometimes paid, 
sometimes not, by the wife. A market price for full- 
time employment of such a couple is often £7 to {£9 
all found, and to this must be added the value of the 
flat ; they are for the well-off. Lower down suburbia’s 
scale, the effective market price for daily help by the 
hour seems to be between 2s. 6d. and 4s. (according to 
whether there are other employment opportunities for 
women in the district); this price has been rising in the 
last six months as dailies have become noticeably scarcer. 
“ Sitters-in ” cost between 2s. and 3s. an hour before 
midnight, and 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. an hour afterwards. 

Higher up the social scale, the upper classes have 
been more ready than suburbia to pay the price 
demanded for their sort of service. There is still a 
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demand for, and supply of, butlers, valets, and even 
footmen. Some changes in the structure of this market 
over the past fifty years are explored in a table below ; 
jt sets out the numbers of sits. vacant and wanted, 
advertised in The Times for the month of November, 
1907 and 1957. Experienced servants of this old- 
fashioned breed, however, are (like servants as a whole) 
an ageing race. 


DOMESTIC ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE TIMES 


Nov., 1907 Nov., 1957 
Description (in approximate Sits. | Sits. Sits. | Sits. 
order of precedence) required vacant jrequired vacant 
Male :— 
DNS isiocediscenadeacee 25 0 4 6 
DME-WEENE ok os ccc inees 6 0 10 4 
Butler-houseman.......... 0 0 6 0 
Butler-chauffeur .......... 0 0 0 5 
WEE Senet sasawiccnxcuaes 18 0 0 0 
FOUINNE be eaitSe bs ceaictance 13 0 2 2 
NES. 24 oh tarrwenvadeeds 4 0 0 0 
PR cicthcteccaniwihanees 7 0 0 0 
COMME ssh desecndincies 30 0 0 0 
OLE TEE 9 0 0 0 
Coachman-chauffeur....... 8 0 0 0 
CRN 8564 tes decwsnws 22 0 4 0 
Chauffeur — handyman/valet/ 
SE otncutesvnceses 0 0 0 5 
CRE oss Sede cneeexs 45 I I i 
Female :— 
CONGO sé hc etinwiitsecees 20 9 
Nurse, nursemaid, under- 
NOE ewriepesetdstccscnsdes 28 3 
Companion, companion-help iS 8 
Dressmaker-milliner....... 20 0 
Housekeeper ............. 13 0 
TCC eT CeCe 49 29 
Cook—Housekeeper........ 9 0 
ka eee re 39 0 
POOPING ceadccicccwscs 9 9 
FIOUSEINOID 66 kcc kee eaicicae 30 8 
Kitchen maid/Between-maid 5 5 
Domestic couples (all assort- 
NE 6 od an ce nadavedaians 16 | 3 





LTHOUGH suburbia might get more servants by 
A adopting a new attitude towards them, and by 
recognising the true market price, therefore, the number 
of native Britons willing to enter private employment 
is likely to decline. This is a normal feature 
of a country with rising standards of living and of labour 
productivity ; it is a fate that overtakes all bourgeoisies 
in time. In parts of France it is now hard to get bonnes 
and the cost is said to be even higher than in England. 
America is the advanced case, where a general help 
commands £17-£18 a week all found, and only one 
family in 250 has a resident domestic. 

The way in which Britain, like America, is trying to 
get round this shortage is by becoming an importer of 
domestic labour from a variety of sources which may be 
itemised. 

(1) Several thousand girls now come over from the con- 
tinent to live for six months au pair with British families 
to learn English—and to perform “light domestic 
duties.” Private arrangements are made about the payment 


of pocket money, but the Home Office requires an inter- 
view, when granting the girl permission to extend her stay, 
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in order to try to ensure that there is no exploitation. In 
some cases, there may be. 

(2) Some 21,000 employers a year are given labour permits 
to bring over girls from the continent as resident mother’s 
helps, most of them for one year’s stay. For a high propor- 
tion of these girls a main point is, again, their desire to take 
lessons in English. The Ministry of Labour sets minimum 
rates, varying from about £2 Ios. to £3 Ios. a week, 
according to the area of employment. The employer also 
has to pay the girl’s fare and the employers’ contribution 
to national insurance. The importing household also 
carries the risk, first that the girl may be a complete dud, 
and second that, if she is not, she may at the first oppor- 
tunity try to take a better paid job elsewhere. She is, 
however, restricted to private domestic employment ; per- 
mission to change her household is readily given, but not 
to take on another type of job—for example, in a cafeteria. 
(3) An unknown number of girls comes over yearly for 
domestic service from Ireland. No labour permits 
are required for these; the employer often enters into a 
contract to ensure that she can deduct the fare she has 
paid for the servant (fare from Dublin to London £3 1s.), 
at the rate of, say, 10s. a week from a wage of £3 to £4. 
(4) A further source is immigrants from the colonies. But 
of the 400,000 coloured people who are now probably 
resident in Britain, few are in private domestic service (and 
those mostly Asians) as opposed to the large numbers in 
hospitals and hotels. “Js” (short for Jamaicans and the 
labour exchange nickname for coloured workers) mostly 
want full-time non-resident jobs at £7-£8 a week; their 
husbands bring them in the day after they land and offer 
them for such work—which is readily to be had in institu- 
tions. It is tempting to propose some limited officially 
sponsored scheme to bring in colonial domestics from, say, 
Jamaica or Malta, whereby the employer could advance 
the fare (£90 from Jamaica) and subtract it, or part of it, 
over a period from a minimum weekly wage. But the 
gradual growth of a settled coloured population seems 
more likely to add to the general supply of domestic service. 

(5) An effort was made immediately after the war to meet 
the problem by organising a market for well-trained daily 
helps. The National Institute of Houseworkers was set up 
in 1946, on the recommendation of the Markham Com- 
mittee ; it supplies skilled houseworkers by the hour (33s. 
and travelling expenses). But the high standard of training 
given and the administrative overheads seem to have 
restricted its service. Such a service, anyway, cannot pro- 
vide the continuous help that many harassed mothers need. 


One comes back at the end, therefore, to self-help 
among the servant-employing classes themselves. One 
possibility is that the future generation of houseworkers 
will be recruited for the middle classes from within the 
middle classes themselves. The companion-help who 
suffers no social disabilities is already at a premium ; 
and the retired couple giving service in exchange for a 
wage, pleasant surroundings and full recognition of 
status, is also growing. Such arrangements fit into the 
modern professional domestic routine and decor, and it 
is not impossible that some housing will be designed, 
or adapted, increasingly with this sort of amenity in 
view. The growth of mechanisation in the home, and 
the fading of class distinctions through educational 
opportunity, could hasten such a desirable process. But 
it will always be necessary to pay the market rate, which 
is likely to be high enough to ensure that employers will, 
as the Pope recently asked, admit that “in dignity, 
domestic service is second to none.” 



















































































SOVIET UNION 


The Collective Leader 


HE meeting of the new Supreme Soviet got off to a 
i’ brisk start with Marshal Bulganin’s abrupt dismissal 
from his post as premier. But, as in the recent “ elections,” 
in which 99.6 per cent of the votes were cast for the only 
candidates, the forms of the parliamentary system were 
solemnly imitated. The Supreme Soviet was scheduled to 
endorse the membership of the government and this 
provided an obvious opportunity for a reshuffle. 

The electoral campaign had already provided hints of 
such changes. The number of nominations offered by 
different Soviet constituencies is a fair yardstick of an indi- 
vidual’s standing. Applying this test, the rise of Mr 
Kirichenko, the decline of Marsha! Bulganin and the eclipse 
of Mr Pervukhin had been duly noted. 

But Mr Khrushchev is now clearly at the very top. He 
is to become premier himself and retain his post as first 
secretary of the party, a combination unknown since Stalin’s 
death. Alli speakers think it proper both to quote him 
and to associate all new achievements with his name. The 
highlight of the campaign was an eve-of-the-poll meeting 
in his constituency, during which Mr Khrushchev, 
surrounded by the party presidium, spoke at length on home 
and foreign affairs. 

One passage in that speech raised the question whether the 
session of the Supreme Soviet will not witness an important 
move in the pre-summit exercises. Mr Khrushchev declared 
that “we are approaching a state of affairs when the gov- 
ernments . . . even if they fail to reach agreement among 
themselves, will be forced unilaterally to discontinue the 
manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons.” Is Russia’s 
present series of nuclear explosions the prelude to an 
announcement that it has decided unilaterally to stop its 
tests ? Mr Gromyko is due to speak, later in the session, 
about nuclear disarmament. 


BUS DISPUTE 


Pistols for One 


R CouSINS has now laid his pistol on the table and 
M said that, at a time which will suit his own con- 
venience, perhaps next month, he may proceed to fire it. 
That is the meaning of the bus delegates’ decision to reject 
the Industrial Court’s award of 8s. 6d. a week to central 
Lendon busmen ; and of their resolution which has formally 
freed the union’s hand to take direct action to enforce a 
claim of ros. 6d. a week for all] London Transport busmen. 

A strike of London Transport busmen alone at the present 
time would almost certainly collapse ; it will have a chance 
of success only if it is combined with a more general trans- 
port strike, especially on the national and underground 
railways. Mr Cousins’s main need therefore when he met 
the delegates was to slip in enough procedural delay between 
the call for action and the strike itself to enable him to 
await the outcome of the railwaymen’s wage claim which 
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is expected soon after Easter. This he has succeeded in 
doing, first by putting off until next Thursday the meeting 
of the union executive, who must sanction the strike, and 
secondly by proposing that London Transport should be 
given notice of any direct action that will be taken. The 
demand for an extra 10s. 6d. a week for all workers is meant 
to persuade the central London busmen, who have already 
been offered 8s. 6d. a week, into thinking that by supporting 
their country colleagues they might conceivably get 2s. a 
week more for themselves. But the claim is not so extrava- 
gant that the union would be embarrassed to accept, in the 
end, a rise of 8s. 6d. for all workers, which is the most that 
its leaders seriously hope that they might be able to force 
London Transport into giving. 

The most extraordinary part of this whole affair is that 
while the union has been openly and quite legitimately 
marshalling its forces, and choosing its favourable moment, 
next month, to strike, London Transport has done nothing. 
But it has a pistol, too ; and the national interest cries out 
that if Mr Cousins can bargain, the London Transport 
Executive should bargain, too. The busmen have turned 
down a generous award made by an independent body. 
The employers originally accepted that award, but their 
hands are now freed. They should say that they will 
not be bound by their original acceptance of the award 
for more than one week more, and on condition that the 
unions will accept it, too. The union would then face the 
showdown at the moment of London Transport’s, not its 
own, choosing, and it would face it on its own. It is time 
the one-sided dialogue became a duel in which the two 
sides fight. 


EUROPE 


Strasbourg Floor Show 


N his first appearance in an English night club, the 
QO powers of the great Danny Kaye were subjected to a 
harrowing test. A few feet in front of him loomed a broad 
black back, whose owner imbibed steadily but took 
absolutely no notice of the performance. The maestro 
pulled out all the stops in an attempt to capture this 
reluctant piece of audience ; he mimicked, as only he can, 
everything from Grand Central station to the love song of a 
parrakeet ; at last he was rewarded. “I say, old thing,” 
the dome-like back asked its lissome partner, “ what’s all 
that noise going on back there ? ” 

If there are any insular backs still stolidly turned to the 
European stage and unaware that an out-of-the-ordinary 
performance is going on there, the noise at Strasbourg last 
week may at last have stirred their curiosity. The new com- 
bined assembly of the six-nation European community met 
there for the first time in an atmosphere of enthusiasm. 
looked forward to the early prospect of direct popular 
elections to its ranks, and was given a magisterial lead by the 
ambitious head of its executive, Professor Hallstein. Some 
of the fine talk can be dismissed as federalist mumbo-jumbo; 
but daily the evidence grows that the new political group- 
ing is acquiring a momentum of its own. 
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All this rubs in the rightness of Mr Maudling’s deter- 
mination to drive for a decision in the next three months 
to settle the relationship between Britain, the other out- 
siders of western Europe, and the Six. Time is not on 
Britain’s side. The more the opponents of a wider free 
trade area succeed in delaying it, the weaker is the bargain- 
ing position of all the countries outside which must find a 
modus vivendi with the common market in their midst. 


Five Mediators 


HE limelight in the negotiations now falls on Brussels, 
where France’s five partners in the community of six 
are seeking to modify the French proposals to make them 
palatable to the other OEEC countries. There are now 
encouraging signs that, while they expect British conces- 
sions, they do appreciate that they must at least introduce 
into the tangled French proposals one key commitment: 
that tariffs and quotas in the broader Europe be reduced 
in step with the reductions to be made by the Six. The 
Dutch in particular are throwing all their diplomatic re- 
sources into the fray. On Saturday Herr van der Beuger, 
minister of state in the Dutch foreign office, attacked the 
French suggestion to approach tariff cutting industry by 
industry, and emphasised the need to start the free trade 
area next January. His remarks are encouraging, for the 
bilateral approach has insidious attractions, both for indus- 
trialists who like the idea of fixing markets with their chums 
in each country, and for those people in the new community 
who are tempted to use the power of their new group to 
force small countries to join, one by one, on its terms. 
Such an attempt could disrupt the whole multilateral 
pattern of European trade and impose grim political choices 
on countries like Austria and Switzerland. 

At this stage of the talks, the attitude of the inscrutable 
Dr Adenauer may be important. In Germany, while traders 
and many industrialists share Professor Erhard’s liberal view 
that their trading economy must not be walled in, other 
industrialists are not wholly averse to queening it in a 
protected common market. For the sake of the dear political 
aim of creating a strong political block in western Europe, 
the Chancellor sacrificed, in the common market talks, 
many of Professor Erhard’s liberal precepts. Last autumn 
he appeared to be backing him in the free trade area talks. 
But friendship with France comes high on his list of 
political priorities. 

Professor Erhard has been in Washington this week, and 
has explained his views on the free trade area to Mr Eisen- 
hower. The voice of America, loudly raised in support of 
the grouping of the Six, has hitherto been muted on the 
subject of the broader scheme. There are no personal sym- 
pathies, like those between Mr Dulles and his friends, M. 
Monnet and Dr Adenauer, to inspire American support for 
it. In February, however, the American delegate did for 
the first time speak up in its favour in Mr Maudling’s com- 
mittee. American influence could be significant. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Bideford, Bank Rate and Budget 


R HEATHCOAT AMORY’S remarks about the Bank rate 
reduction, in speeches during the Torrington elec- 
tion campaign last Friday, were of particular interest. Both 
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the timing and the venue of these speeches suggest that he 
may not have been speaking directly from a departmental 
brief ; the country may have been given one of the first 
public glimpses of the private economic views that make 
the new chancellor tick. 

In what was presumably a reference to that day’s issue 
of The Economist, which he can only have got fairly shortly 
before he went down to speak, he said that he had 

seen it suggested in an influential publication that a 

reduction in Bank rate is not the best way to start a 

policy of relaxation. As this is not what we are in fact 

doing, this criticism seems to me misjudged. 
He then laid great emphasis on the “other measures” 
taken last September, and said that what we need now is a 
Bank rate “ adequate to support the other measures we have 
taken to deal with the internal situation.” He believed that 
an extremely high Bank rate “ places unnecessary burdens 
both on the balance of payments and on the budget.” 

Eyebrows should be raised at some of these obiter dicta. 
To begin with, Mr Amory surely cannot really believe that a 
continuance of the 7 per cent Bank rate would have made 
his budgetary task harder ; if he is going to draw up that 
budget by looking at the level of demand (as he should do), 
not just at the level of Consolidated Fund expenditure 
(which, economically, is of much less significance), a higher 
Bank rate would of course have made his budgeting easier. 
It is a pity to criticise any politician for the content of a 
high level by-election speech when so many of his opponents 
were making such very low level ones. But the prospects of 
Mr Amory getting his budget right will not be improved if 
he looks too much at the wrong criteria. 


Mr Amory and the Ugly Sisters 


ERHAPS more puzzlingly, however, the general tone of 
Mr Amory’s remarks suggested that he regarded 
the Bank rate change of September 19th as a Cinderella, 
and he came precious near to a declaration of affection for 
its@two uglye sisters. The first of those two “ other 
measures” of September 19th was an attempt to fix the 
investment programmes of the nationalised industries at a 
figure equal to their assumed investment expenditure for 
the then current year, which has since proved to have been 
misestimated anyway. A side effect of this policy—the 
warning to the Transport Commission that it must not in- 
crease its operating deficit—has proved useful in helping to 
modify its wages policy ; but one had supposed that every- 
body now realised that the real kernel of the “ investment 
freeze’ decision—the assumption that anybody can tell 
what the economically proper level of interest will be in 
two years’ time—was merely a desire for a convenient 
gesture of disinflation. It should not now be elevated 
into a major plank of policy. 

The second special measure of September 19th was a 
freeze on bank advances. There can be dispute about whether 
this is working or whether it is really the fall in com- 
modity prices following on the Bank rate that is keeping 
bank advances down ; probably the official freeze is having 
only a marginal—and partly distorting—effect. Now that 
Bank rate is down to 6 per cent, the demand for advances 
may increase and the official freeze may have rather more 
—and more distorting ?—work to do. It is odd that a 


‘Conservative Chancellor should prefer this: that he should 


now express his belief in rationing investment by controls 
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instead of by price. The authorities announced proudly 
last week that while Bank rate had been relaxed, all the 
other measures of last September remained in full force; on 
every economic.as well as political ground, Mr Amory should 
have wanted them the other way round. 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA 


Easter Peacemaking? 


ie R MURPHY and Mr Beeley, the travelling mediators, 

M can fairly claim that their Tunisian journey was 
fruitful. Mr Bourguiba’s seven-point proposals, which they 
have brought to Paris, seem more reasonable than could 
have been hoped for six weeks ago. At that time, just after 
the bombing of Sakiet, the Tunisian president would not 
even consider talking to the French. Now he is willing to 
discuss with them a provisional statute for the base of 
Bizerta. He also accepts some form of international super- 
vision of Tunisian airports (the Canadians may once again 
be asked to show their devotion to international duty). 
Finally, Tunisia agrees to lift its restrictions on the move- 
ment of French troops (who are at present virtually im- 
prisoned) once they begin to withdraw from bases other 
than Bizerta. It may even accept the return of French 
citizens expelled when tension was at its highest. 

Six weeks ago the French would probably have thought 
that these proposals offered an honourable retreat from a 
most awkward situation. But since then M. Gaillard’s 
right-wing supporters have compelled: him to grow more 
intransigent. He now faces the Anglo-American match- 
makers with two stiff demands: that they should obtain 
some form of supervision of the Tunisian frontier, and a 
Tunisian declaration of neutrality in the Algerian conflict. 
Since it is quite obvious that Mr Bourguiba cannot make 
such a statement, a search is now being made in Paris for 
a different formula. ‘ Non-belligerence,” which, inciden- 
tally, would have meant admitting a state of war, has been 
dismissed, and “ non-interference ” is, for the moment, in 
fashion. The Easter recess should give M. Gaillard mere 
time for diplomatic manceuvre, but his conservative allies 
have seen to it that he will not have much scope. 

There is logic in the French argument that the Tunisian 
issues cannot be isolated from the Algerian conflict, but it 
is an argument that the French should be careful not to 
push too far. M. Bourguiba would be only too glad to 
persuade the “ good-officers ” that the Algerian war is on 
their agenda. If M. Gaillard fails in his peacemaking over 
Easter, the French deputies may find on their return that 


the Algerian question is getting perilously near to the inter- 
nationalisation which they dread. 


PARLIAMENT 


Open Disagreement, Openly Arrived 
At, Please 


EMBERS of Parliament, particularly on the Tory side, 

have lately been in danger of forgetting that they 

are sent to Westminster to debate and frame public policy 
in as public a way as possible. The Tories’ irritation about 
leakages from private party meetings shows a predisposition 
to caucus rule which ill befits their standard jibes on the 
way Labour policy is produced. In recent years there has 
been a growing tendency for both the main parties to argue 
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out their policies in secret and to present the public with 
a fait accompli. With so much of public interest being 
decided in private meetings, political reporters inevitably 
have to try to tap leaks from those meetings. They are 


Tight to do so, for this is their professional duty. Politicians 


inconvenienced thereby may retort that the newspapers 
themselves would not like their private editorial discussions 
to be aired in the pages of their rivals, but such an analogy 
breaks down on the unique (and privileged) position of an 
MP as an elected representative. His constituents send him 
to Westminster to act for them, but on the clear understand- 
ing that they can see what he is doing. The parties may 
fairly claim some limited right to have purely tactical 
discussions in private, but on general matters of policy, the 
proper place to air different points of view is the floor 
of the House of Commons and not behind the closed doors 
of some obscure committee room. _The Tories, as the 
party in power and under great stress at the moment, are 
creating most fuss about it now, but the Labour party 
showed just as reprehensible an attitude when it was in 
power—and indeed, during its early, troubled years in 
opposition. If politicians want to stop leaks from private 
meetings, the remedy is to be found by a return to open 
democratic processes. 

The same creeping risk of secret covenants, secretly 
arrived at, is to be detected in the invitation to Mr Gaitskell, 
statesmanlike on the face of it, to have private talks on 
defence with Mr Macmillan. As Mr Gaitskell knows as 
well as any journalist, the gagging of potential critics by 
off-the-record briefings is a hallowed gambit of governments. 
There may be aspects of defence which ought to be discussed 
out of the emotional atmosphere that party exigencies 
have generated over the bomb ; but it would be quite con- 
trary to the public interest, as well as to party mechanics, for 
the leader of the opposition to find himself saying to his 
supporters “I now know things which I can’t tell you, but 
which mean, I’m afraid, that we can’t go on with the party 
line on defence.” Defence requires public debate, now as 
always. When as leader of the opposition Sir Winston 
Churchill was invited to private defence talks with Mr 
Attlee, he took the precaution of first sending in a 
memorandum of what he knew and what therefore he would 
not be gagged on by the meeting. If Mr Gaitskell and 
Mr Macmillan should meet, it should be on the understand- 
ing that Mr Gaitskell is free in public to deploy reasoned 
arguments against Government policy, backed by such facts 
as he can get in the ordinary way. It is his duty to give 
his arguments in public, just as it is the Government’s duty 
to decide just how much they can in the public interest 
disclose to back up their own. 


MALTA 


Inside Mr Mintoff 


yY November last year Mr Mintoff had extracted from 
B the British Government far more under the non-party 
agreement to integrate Malta in the United Kingdom than 
most people imagined he could possibly get when the 
principle of integration was accepted in 1955, at a time 
when the naval dockyard seemed a vital British interest. Now 
that the negotiations have again been brought to deadlock by 
still larger demands from Mr Mintoff, Mr Lennox-Boyd has 
told the House of Commons just how much he had already 
conceded: a guarantee of dockyard employment for three 
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East Africa’s prospects as a country of development 
are far greater than may be supposed. Rich poten- 
tialities exist amongst both the African and non- 
African population. The National Overseas and 
Grindlays Bank Limited—a recent amalgamation 
between the National Bank of India, and Grindlays 
Bank—serves Tanganyika, Uganda, Kenya, Zanzi- 
bar and Northern and Southern Rhodesia and will 
gladly give details of commercial conditions in this 
area which predominantly ‘Buys British’ already. 
Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office or at 
any branch. 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London Branches: 
54, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, TUFTON STREET, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * UGANDA 
TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * ADEN * SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
AND NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA Bankers to the 
Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR 
AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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How to give 
‘the very thing’ 


—when you don’t know what they want 


‘AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER’... An 
auspicious occasion which calls for—and there’s the 
problem. What does it call for? The answer is a 
Midland Bank Gift Cheque. Colourful and gay, it is by 
far the most permanent, most gracious way of giving 
money. And it can so easily be converted into ‘the 
very thing’ they’re looking for. Any branch will cash 
Midland Bank Gift Cheques on sight up to £10 value. 
What is more, anyone — bank account or no bank 
account—can buy Gift Cheques at any branch of the 
Midland Bank. The cost is only 1/- plus, of course, the 
amount you intend to give. If you’re interested in this 
unique Midland Bank service write or ask for the 
special descriptive leaflet. 


Anyone can give—and cash— 
MIDLAND BANK GIFT 
CHEQUES 


Also available : Gift Cheques for Birthdays, Christmas and general purposes 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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electronic 
prodigies 


‘So these machines,’ the visitor 

asked, ‘will not only calculate 

at fantastic speeds. They have : iy 

judgment and memory?’ ‘Memory’ drum of new Hollerith Type 555 Electronic Calculator A 


‘Once they are instructed,’ 
the Accountant agreed, ‘they 
will combine colceletion with Do you need either of these electronic prodigies? 
memory and they will even The way to find out is first to study your own 
make logical decisions.’ organisation and its needs. Then you would find 

it rewarding to co-opt the services of Hollerith 

‘Any moment now you'll be methods and operations research men, accountants 
saying they have personality!” and technicians. Many businesses do this. There is 

no fee. 


Responsible advice 


The Accountant shrugged. 


“They have some very com- 
petitive characteristics,’ he H OLLERITH ELECTRON 6S 
said. ‘They are extremely — 


flexible. Adaptable and very 


versatile. The real point is,’ he 


WV ‘Memory’ drum of the Hec General-Purpose Computer 


went on emphatically, ‘Hec 
General-Purpose Computers 
and the new Hollerith Type 
555 Electronic Calculators 
are both ideal for commercial 
and industrial accounting. 
Electronic prodigies, I call 
them.’ 


THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 
17 PARK LANE, W.3 
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years; £25 million to diversify the economy apart from 
the dockyard’s conversion to commercial uses against the 
time the Navy might withdraw; and large and rising 
annual subventions to Malta’s social services. Mr Mintoff 
demanded even bigger sums to achieve the “ equivalence,” 
which for lack of precise definition can mean anything up 
to the point at which the British Government is expected 
to keep Maltese on full wages until jobs are manufactured 
for them whatever the economic or strategic climate ; and 
he added the right, under integration, to opt out of it, into 
independence, at any period until “equivalence” was 


achieved to his satisfaction. When Mr Lennox-Boyd refused — 


to issue both these political and economic blank cheques, 
together with immediate budgetary aid on the scale 
demanded, Mr Mintoff asked for the right to hold a general 
election on immediate independence as an alternative to the 
inadequacy—as he represents it—of the British interpreta- 
tion of integration. 

It must indeed have been tempting to take Mr Mintoff 
at his word ; it can be argued that, as the dockyard is no 
longer a vital issue, he should have been told to get on 
with his election ; he can, after all, stage an election on the 
demand for independence at any time he likes. It can also 
be argued that, since Malta promises to be an increasing 
liability, even the blandly absurd demand that the right to 
contract out at any time should be written into the merger 
itself should be accepted; Ireland should have trained 
Britain to take irishisms in its stride. If Malta wants inde- 
pendence of Britain, it will no doubt get it in the end. But 
does it ? 

Exasperation with Mr Mintoff should not become 
exasperation with Malta. The only card left in Mr Mintoff’s 
hand is Britain’s moral obligation to the island; the 
importance of the dockyard, the political goodwill of 
Britain, the favourable parliamentary climate for a con- 
siderable constitutional innovation have all been thrown 
away by Mr Mintoff’s bullyragging and exhibitionism. But, 
before he is allowed to pull the house down on his own head 
by the emotional and unveracious type of election campaign 
of which he is master, some effort should be made to get 
through to the Maltese people and show them just how fat 
a slice of cake they are being offered and just how lean the 
alternatives are: including the fact that independence 
would not include the right to sell the island, in a fit of 
pique, to a consortium from the other side of the iron 
curtain—Malta has its inescapable obligations to the West. 
The problem in fact is to save Malta from Mr Mintoff— 
and, if possible (since he has very real qualities if he would 
but give them a chance), Mr Mintoff from himself, 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Prince Under Pressure 


F one may venture to speak of alcohol in connection with 
Saudi Arabia, this week’s changes in that country look 
much like old wine in old bottles. 

By the processes described by our special correspondent 
on page 1140, King Saud has delegated absolute control of 
affairs to his brother, Crown Prince Faisal. Emir Faisal 
has prepared himself for this new position by making, when 
abroad, acceptable remarks about Arab unity, Palestine and 
imperialism. As long as he is the darling of the press in 
Syria and Egypt, he may be able to overcome the shame of 
the recent bribery charge against King Saud. President 
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Nasser may agree to forget it for the moment—though it 
will remain a handy weapon in his locker. Emir Faisal 
could then get down to a serious consideration of his rela- 
tions with the two Arab unions. 

It is obvious that he intends to join neither union and 
would dearly love to co-exist with both—though he 
apparently wants to take Saudi Arabia back to its alignment, 
so useful to his father, with Egypt and Syria against Iraq 
and Jordan. The Baghdad Pact serves as a good stick to 
beat the two Hashemite monarchs without offending them 
personally. It is unlikely that an Iraqi military mission 
will actually arrive in Saudi Arabia, though it is almost 
equally unlikely that the departed Egyptian one will return. 

It seems strange that Emir Faisal’s new power should be 
hailed as a sign that the tremendous wastage of the state’s 
revenue is to be stopped. He has been one of the chief 
offenders. He has spent vast sums on foreign real estate, 
particularly in Cairo, where he owns blocks of flats that 
almost dwarf the pyramids. Two years ago a Cairo report 
that he was building the tallest structure in the Middle East 
evoked cautious criticism from Saudi contractors and mer- 
chants. His palace at Taif, by now fairly bijou by Saudi 
standards, set off the palace-buifting competition among the 
princes in 1949. He assumes responsibility at a time when 
the country owes more to foreign banks than it has ever 
done, though the frequent rumours that it has already spent 
five or more years’ oil royalties are not true. Others who 
have tried to straighten out Saudi finance have felt that their 
first move should be to borrow. Emir Faisal will have to 
stop doing so for a while. 

He has been Viceroy of the Hijaz since 1926. His 
administration there, when compared with that in central 
and eastern Arabia, has been remarkable for its lack of 
narrow fanaticism. , He has a large following among town 
Arabs, who now are far more important than the bedouin. 
These townsmen are now demanding much more freedom, 
and he will do well to yield it to them in some well-planned 
and orderly fashion. 

Egyptian and Syrian propagandists and his brother’s bad 
management have created a special position for him. Now 
he will have to move forward, and move fast. He cannot 
hope to put the clock back. To try to do so worJd mean 
that the country, and with it the house of Saud, would 
remain an outcast among the Arab nations—if it survived. 


SYRIA 


Second Thoughts 


RESIDENT NASSER was So pleased to be given the freedom 
P of Damascus that he proceeded to take'it away. In 
one decree after another and in one speech or another he 
assumed all the former powers of Syria’s president, prime 


minister, parliament, political parties, and army. In three 
weeks he made it quite plain that, whatever some Syrians 
may have hoped, Egypt in the person of Gamal Abd al- 
Nasser is running the United Arab Republic. Syria, which 
had developed more independence than most other coun- 
tries in the Middle East, is relegated to the status of a pro- 
vince. The Syrians cheered more wildly each time some 
formerly sacred right was taken from them. They did not 
even stop to think that backward Yemen had bought a place 
in Nasser’s world quite cheaply. (The Imam has not been 
asked to give up anything, and the Yemenis themselves have 


nothing to lose.) 
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It looks as if Syrians trying to protect themselves from 
other Syrians have left themselves no scope to protect 
themselves from Egyptians. Khalid al-Azm’s ambitions 
for the presidency of Syria are a dead letter. Khalid Bakdash 
is safely out of the country, in Prague, they say. Shukri 
Kuwatli has given up the presidency and presumably retired 
to his farm. General Bizri, who had just been put in com- 
mand of the First Army, has been dismissed and posted to 
far Peking. 

It may be possible for President Nasser to rule Syria 
through an able viceroy. Perhaps he has that viceroy in 
Colonel Sarraj, who has been appointed minister of the 
interior for Syria. The lack of a central government in 
Damascus may not disturb the Syrians for a time. They 
well know how to tick over without reference to the centre, 
and Damascus will presumably be allowed to keep its excel- 
lent municipal government, which has made the city the 
cleanest and most orderly in the Middle East for over fifteen 
years. 

It is reported that a hundred or more Syrians are daily 
going to Cairo. Not many of them are tourists. They 
are going because they believe their rather special brand 
of Levantine knowhow will serve them well among the less 
sophisticated Egyptians. These hard-working Syrians may 
bring benefit to the valley of the Nile, as did their forebears 
who travelled the same road in the 1880s to escape the 
despotism of Sultan Abdul Hamid. But the valley is more 
crowded today than eighty years ago. 

When the Syrians and Egyptians again have to think of 
food, clothing and shelter, there may be many embarrassing 
decisions for President Nasser ; for Damascus has never 
really been swallowed up in all its long history, and 
Egyptians do not like to stray far from Cairo. 


KENYA 


Six More for Mr Mboya 


HE elections for the six additional communal African 
7. seats in the Kenya legislative council have now taken 
place and the result is six more votes for Mr Mboya’s 
policy of not working the constitution which conceded them 
to him. The heavy defeat of Mr Mathu, the former 
nominated Kikuyu member, for the second time is a clear 
indication that no moderate voice will—at least for the time 
being—be heard on the African side. Mr Mathu is relegated 
to his seat on the East African High Commission, and Dr 
Ciano, his successful and able opponent, who was educated 
in America and has an American coloured wife, seems to 
owe too much to Mr Mboya to do anything but accept 
his leadership. Mr Mboya, on his return from Ghana, 
has unfurled the banner of Dr Nkrumah, and it is 
now necessary for everyone, in Britain and in Kenya, to face 
the likelihood that he and his backers see their political 
tactics in terms of the last years of the Gold Coast. 

In this unhappy juncture it is very much a question 
whether the insertion of the block of twelve special un- 
official members, which will now be elected, four from each 
race, by the legislative council, can save the day for multi- 
racial government. In the present climate of Kenya, where 
once again intimidation rules African politics and even 
private life to a growing extent, it is remarkable that eight 
African moderate men have come forward as candidates. 
But welcome as the successful four will be in the House, a 
tough reception awaits them from the African nationalist 
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block. As the elected Africans intend to abstain from 
voting in the special elections, they will be nominees 
of the other races, and it may be questioned how 
much authority they could wield as ministers—though 
it might be a good thing if they were tough enough 
to accept the two portfolios which the governor is 
anxious to put into African hands. The European 
and Asian special members will likewise be elected 
only by their own number, and, with non-co-operation in 
the saddle on the African side, it is doubtful if the most 
liberal among the candidates (who include Mr Vasey, 
the Minister of Finance) will be elected. Whether they are 
or not, part at least of the intentions of the new constitution 
have been frustrated. What lies immediately ahead is not 
racial co-operation but the opening of an African nationalist 
campaign to make a mock of the constitution and to prove 
that Kenya cannot be ruled without Mr Mboya’s goodwill 
and on his terms. 


EDUCATION 


Beside the Point 


R MICHAEL STEWART failed both his party and the 
M national interest last Thursday by converting an 
all-too-rare opportunity for getting down to hard tacks on 
educational priorities into a motion vaguely censuring the 
Government on the inadequacies of its policy. There is not 
enough contrast between the records and general intentions 
of the parties on education to lend reality to an ideological 
clash, while the accusation that the Government is being 
stingy simply because the increase in this year’s estimate is 
less than the increase in last year’s estimate breaks down on 
the fact that the increase last year largely reflected the big 
Burnham award of 1956. When Mr Lloyd replied for the 
Government in a speech ingratiating in manner but 
rather thin in matter, his somewhat cursory defence of his 
predecessors seemed to go down as well with the opposition 
as with his own supporters, and it quickly became clear that 
little that was new or useful would come out of his speech 
or anyone else’s. 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following durable consumer goods : 


Electric washing machines Tyres 

Car heaters 

Cycles 

Car radios 

Radios and radiograms . 


Record players 
gramophones 


Television sets 


Refrigerators 
Vacuum cleaners 


Electric fires and 
convector heaters 
Gas and electric cookers 
Sewing machines 
Passenger cars 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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FOR ROAD VEHICLES Dash-board instru- 
ments and gauges; car, coach, and truck 
heating and ventilating equipment; auto- 
matic and semi-automatic transmission 
systems for vehicles; K.L.G. sparking 
plugs; Bluecol anti-freeze; Radiomobile 
car radio; car radio aerials; flexible drives; 
flexible pipes and hoses; car batteries; 
car clocks; hydraulic hood-operating 
mechanisms. FOR AGRICULTURE Tractor 
instruments; hydraulic devices for trac- 
tors and farm machinery; time switches; 
machinery gauges; space heaters. FOR 
RAILWAYS Speed and distance indica- 
tors; temperature and pressure gauges; 
revolution indicators; combustion heat- 
ing equipment for diesel coaches; auto- 
matic protection devices; transmission- 
control equipment. FOR CIVIL AND 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT Automatic pilots; 
flight systems; navigational instruments; 
engine instrumentation; fuel-content sys- 
tems; flight instruments; warning instru- 
ments and safety devices. FOR SHIPPING 
AND ALL MARINE USES Navigational and 
harbour radar; echo depth sounders; 
echo fish and whale finders; navigational 
instruments; survey instruments; stress 
and stability instruments; optical instru- 
ments; tank measuring instruments. FOR 
INDUSTRY Counting, measuring, and 
recording instruments; fast-response 
control systems; flame-proof remote in- 
dicators; ultrasonic inspection equip- 
ment; time switches, process timers, and 
time recorders; Hylumina ceramic insu- 
lator seals and thread guides; master 
clock systems; control and safety devices; 
small synchronous motors; magnetic 
couplings; combustion control equip- 
ment; process control equipment. 
FOR GUIDED PROJECTILES AND SPACE- 
EXPLORATION VEHICLES Guidance con- 
trol systems; sensing instruments; data- 
recording instruments. FOR THE HOME 
Sectric wall and mantel clocks; hand- 
wound wall and mantel clocks; striking 
and chiming clocks; Sectric and hand- 
wound alarms; kitchen timers; automatic 
control units for cookers; radio and tele- 
vision clocks; time switches for domestic 
appliances. FOR YOU PERSONALLY 
Travelling clocks; pocket watches; 
popular wrist watches at prices from 
50/-; high-grade wrist watches at prices 
up to £80; solid gold presentation 
watches; stop watches for sportsmen; 
cine projection and recording equipment. 
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a name with a world of meaning 





















































only Smiths 
in this 
wide world 


‘The only Smiths? But... there must be millions!”’ You’re right, of course: there are 
800,000 in Britain’s 51-million population alone—and if the Smiths bear the same 
proportion to the world’s other English-speaking populations, there must in fact be 
about 2? million Smiths in the world. But that’s not the world we’re talking about. 
We want to talk about our own world—the world covered by our ownrbusiness 
activities. A wide world, we called it—and it is. Look at the list of our products on 
the left. The items in it, as you can see, are product groups rather than specific 
products. The number of our specific products is enormously greater—and many of 
them are made in millions. Applied to those products, the name Smiths means, 

‘A product of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited’—and of nobody else. 

We are the only Smiths in this wide world. 





And there’s a wide world of meaning, too, in this name, Smiths. In administrative 
terms it means the great engineering organization set out below. In terms of bricks 
and mortar it means 20 superbly equipped factories; and in human terms, 18,000 
carefully trained people, including some of the most talented engineers in Britain. 
Our list shows what our name means in terms of products, but only your own 
imagination can show you what the products themselves mean, in terms of better 
living, to you and to millions of other people in every walk of life. 

Smiths is, indeed, a name with a world of meaning. 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION comes more automatic. A notable proportion of 
The average British car probably uses between six Britain’s industrial instruments are made by 
and a dozen different smirus accessories, which have sMITHS Industrial Instrument Division, 

won their place in it by their excellent design and AVIATION DIVISION 

workmanship. The motor industry’s demand for Aviation Division employs some of Britain’s finest 
SMITHS accessories is immense, and the immense engineering and scientific talent, and most potent 
production resources of Motor Accessory Division research facilities, in the development and com- 


work at full stretch to keep pace with it. mercial production of aircraft instruments of the 
CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION utmost accuracy and reliability, and auto-pilots 
Clock and Watch Division is, without any doubt and complete flight systems which provide the safest 
whatever, the most completely equipped organiza- possible navigation for nineteen air lines, including 


tion in this country for the development, design, and some of the biggest in the world. 

manufacture, of clocks and watches of every kind. KELVIN HUGHES 

In all important respects it is the most completely Though the name ‘Kelvin’ has been famous for over 
equipped organization of this kind in the world, and 50 years in the scientific-instrument field, and the 
its supremacy is demonstrated by the supremacy of name ‘Hughes’ in the nautical-instrument field for 
its products in every price range. over 200 years, the two came together as recently as 
INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 1947 in the Kelvin Hughes organization, which be- 
Industry already has a great need of instruments, to came a member of the smirHs Group very soon afters 
indicate or record such matters as speed, time, dis- ward. In their own fields, which have now widened 
tance, quantity, pressure, or temperature; and the considerably, Kelvin Hughes products are second 
need grows at an increasing rate as industry be- to none. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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& 
...set nternational on your sites! 


Better roads, bigger factories, more houses... all over Britain major 
development projects are presenting new opportunities to contractors. 
And the contractors best able to grasp them are those with International 
Construction Equipment. International crawler tractors and matched 
allied earthmoving tools are the toughest, hardest-working and most ; . 
dependable in the world—the very best investment you can make. So if en ene 

you are setting your sights on big contracts, aiming for more profitable 0¥Cckets, bullangle-dozer blade, 
operations, write now for full literature and the name and address of your grubber blade, scarifier, 
nearest International dealer who will gladly arrange a demonstration. or 4-in-1 attachment. 


® 
‘ International CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


THE FINEST EQUIPMENT ON TYRES AND TRACKS 


£ MOST VERSATILE LOADER EVER 
is what contractors say about the 


INTERNATIONAL DROTT SKID-SHOVEL. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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The country gains little from a desiccated argument 
as to whether economy circulars issued by a Conservative 
government in 1957 were worse or better than those of 
a Labour government in 1949 (they were in fact 
uncannily similar). Nor are we much helped by com- 
petitive declarations about the desire of both parties to 
expand education in every direction—more teachers, smaller 
classes, more new schools, better old schools, more tech- 
nologists, more youth clubs, more anything according to 
the interests’ of the educational specialist who happens to 
have the floor. A party occasion leading to a division 
unfortunately stimulates such wishful rhetoric. 

Not one member talked statistical sense, for example, on 
the central question of size of classes. Until 1945 the line 
‘defining “ overlarge ” classes was drawn at 50 for primary 
schools’ and. 40 for secondary schools: It then was pulled 
back to 40 and 30. Now that the bulge has nearly passed 
through the primary schools, it.is possible to foresee the time 
-when ' overlarge classes will have been eliminated. But 
already voices are raised to cry that 4o is too large for 
primary classes. In fact to make a reality of the 40 and 30 
maxima even after the bulge has passed through the 
secondary schools by, say, 1962, some 40,000 more teachers 
would be needed than we now have. But this increase of 
15 per cent is cheerfully added to the demand for a much 
higher leaving age, for county colleges, and for much else. 
Nobody counted the cost; or the clear institutional impedi- 
ments. In fact, the educational MPs (there were 40 in the 
class) just did not do their prep for this debate. In the 
next one it would be useful if they could get down to a 
discussion. of educational choices and priorities in terms 
of cost. 


‘SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr Verwoerd Sidesteps 


R VERWOERD’S announcement that he wishes to lay 
down the responsibilities of the portfolio of Native 
Affairs, to which he was appointed in 1950, probably means 
two things. For him to resign this ministry was an inevit- 
able preliminary to entering the struggle for the leadership 
of the National party as Mr Strydom’s resignation of the 
prime ministership becomes imminent. Dr Verwoerd has 
already decided to abandon the Senate and to stand for the 
House of Assembly in the elections on April 16th ; and as 
his chosen constituency, Heidelberg, is a fairly safe Nation- 
alist one, he is virtually certain to get in. As a member of 
the lower house, and one of the most senior leaders of the 
party, without ministerial office, he thus places himself in 
line for the highest office of all. 

But it is clear that if he is to be successful he has acted 
only in the nick of time. He has been the architect of apar- 
theid as South Africa now knows it ; but his efforts to trans- 
late the theory into practical terms have at last brought him 
into conflict with an influential section, and perhaps the 
largest section, of his own party—a development discussed 
by our correspondent on page 1141. He had no great 
trouble in putting through his main measures, the Group 
Areas Act, the Bantu Authorities Act, and the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act. But with the Native Laws Amendment Act his 
troubles have become serious. The growing body of 
Afrikaner industrialists object to anything which threatens 
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to cut off their supply of native labour, while the politically 
minded feel that Dr Verwoerd stirred up needless trouble 
(and bad overseas publicity) in trying to force total apartheid 
on the universities and the churches. The Afrikaner intel- 
lectuals, on the other hand, feel that all-out apartheid must 
not be betrayed. The National party is therefore divided, 
and the question is whether Dr Verwoerd is destined to 
reunite it from the top, or become the scapegoat for its 
failure to reconcile racial segregation with economic integra- 
tion—a failure which the United party is waiting to pounce 
on. The details of the Nationalists’ struggle for power are 
hidden behind the party facade. It is a perennial struggle ; 
it was the extremists, led by Mr Strydom and Dr Verwoerd, 
who won at the time of Dr Malan’s retirement, but it was 
Dr. Malan who beat the extremists in 1943, when the 
Nationalists had to face hard realities—an allied, not a 
German victory.. But the electors have been given a glimpse 
of an infirmity of purpose which the United party may be 
expected to exploit in the election campaign. 


GERMANY 


How Much Recession? 


HILE London’s busmen threaten to break through the 

wage dam, there are signs that the German worker 

may not get quite so much this spring as his employers 

feared. Textile workers in Lower Saxony and Bremen, who 

have been on strike for nine weeks, have accepted a 43d. 

rise; shoe workers have accepted a §} per cent increase ; 

and the transport and public service workers who staged 

a one-day strike last week have accepted a 3d. rise. Many 

wage disputes are still rumbling, but a pattern of modest 
increases seems to be established. 

Recession has strengthened the employer’s hand, though 
it is still difficult to judge just how much it is affecting west 
Germany. The huge unemployment figures—1.3 million 
in February—are in a sense misleading. Seasonal unem- 
ployment in building is always large in winter. This year 
the figures are not very different from last; and, with 
refugees from east Germany still steadily fiowing in, the 
number employed has risen by about 150,000. In Feb- 
ruary, industrial output was two per cent higher than a year 
before ; but comparisons with last year are misleading, 
for throughout last winter output was inflated by panic 
orders after the Suez conflict. Home orders in the invest- 
ment industries and home consumption still seem to be 
running well above last year’s level. 

Export orders in the investment industries, however, have 
taken a tumble ; in steel, falling orders from abroad have 
brought spectacular cuts in output—by 20 per cent at 
Thyssen and ro per cent at Hésch. Coal stocks, which 
so swiftly become unmanageable, have been a problem, as 
they have in Britain ; the High Authority of the coal and 
steel community may help to finance them. For Germany, 
like other countries, much depends on how long recession 
lasts in the United States. Professor Erhard is now in 
Washington trying to find out. For him, more is at stake 
than simple boom or bust. Prosperity has been the basis 
for his liberal policies—his war against cartels and his light 
hand on imports. Recession, at a time when his anti-cartel 
authority is in its infancy and when the common market 
with its many protectionist features is about to start, could 
put all this to a stern test. 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


Between Two Stools 


APANESE legs are not yet long enough to straddle the 
J gap between Peking and Taipeh. Their latest attempt 
to do so has resulted in an embarrassing tumble. Japan, 
like the United States, officially recognises the Nationalists 
in Formosa as the government of China; but it is con- 
tinually tempted to stretch an unofficial toe towards the 
mainland by the lure of the Chinese market. Two private 
agreements recently signed in Peking by parties of Japanese 
business men have made the Formosan government so 
indignant that it has whipped away its own trade from 
under the Japanese. Unless it is placated, the flow of 
commerce between Japan and Formosa will come to a halt. 
Since the Japanese still do more business with Formosa 
than with mainland China—they buy large amounts of rice 
and sugar from the island—this is a serious threat. Their 
ambassador to Taipeh, who has been in Tokyo, is to 
return post haste to appease the angry Nationalists. 

It is not the size of the two new trade agreements that 
chiefly annoys the Nationalists. One of them provides for 
an exchange of goods worth £35 million in each direction 
in the coming year, an amount little larger than that 
arranged in the last three years. The other adds another 
£100 million each way, spread over the next five years, 


The Economist 


MARCH 27, 1858 


' THE PURPOSE OF PASSPORTS 


It has been laid down with obvious good sense by 

the English Government that a British passport 

simply identifies a man by name as a British citizen, 
and neither can nor ought to attempt anything further. 
Even such a passport would not be necessary did not the 
jealousy of foreign Governments require such an identifica- 
tion before admitting us into their territories; but while 
this remains so, two great ends should be kept in view 
by the British Government in granting passports,—to 
commit the duty of ascertaining the general fact of citizen- 
ship to those who are at once most likely to know the 
applicant and most easily accessible to him; and at the 
same time to grant the passport under a name and authority 
which will be known to, and respected by, the various 
Governments of the Continent. . . . Another question of 
some interest was raised on Tuesday night as to the cost 
of passports. It was well observed in the House that 
the relinquishment by the French Government of the 
consular passport system as regards British subjects, 
affords a very excellent opportunity for reducing altogether 
the cost of passports to a price which would no longer 
press upon even the working classes. The Government have 
already done much in this direction. What formerly cost 
21. 16s., now costs only 7s. 6d. ... A further advance in 
the same direction is a matter of the greatest importance 
to English labourers. English machinery is now sent all 
over the Continent, and where English machinery is 
adopted, English mechanics may find a useful and profit- 
able market for their services. It kas become most 
desirable that the labour of different countries should 
mingle freely,—the workmen of all nations mutually 
learning and teaching by their intercourse and by their 
competition in the various markets of the world. 
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representing an exchange of Japanese steel goods for Chinese 
ore and coal. Taipeh is angry because the Japanese traders 
who signed the agreements did not specify that the com- 
munists would be forbidden to fly their flag over the trade 
mission they would establish in Tokyo, and because the 
Japanese government is being asked to give its “ approval ” 
to the private agreements. The Nationalists profess to 
detect in these small points the first inching along the road 
to recognition of the Peking government. 

Meanwhile the Chinese communists are still chuntering 
about Mr Kishi’s visit to Formosa last year, during which 
he was reported to have expressed polite sympathy for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s presumably militant “ aspirations” in 
regard to the mainland. It is going to be increasingly 
difficult for the Japanese to keep a foot in both Mao’s door 
and Chiang’s. They are the chief sufferers from the Ameri- 
can reluctance to concede that Peking exists ; and, as the 
prospect of trade with China glitters more brightly before 
their eyes, they are likely to find themselves in the painful 
position of doing the splits. 


ULSTER 


A Labour Opposition for Stormont 


HE feature of the Northern Ireland elections is the re- 
T emergence of the Labour party, a Protestant party 
allied to the British Labour party ; it won four seats from 
Lord Brookeborough’s Unionists, and will now furnish a 
new and much-needed opposition block. But the Unionists. 
on their side, won three seats—one from the Nationalists, 
one from the Eire Labour party and one from a dissident 
Unionist member—so that they are only one down on 
balance. Assuming that the results of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity election will be the same as previously, with three 
Unionists and one Independent (anti-border) member re- 
turned, Lord Brookeborough will have 37 Unionists com- 
pared with his previous 38 in a House of 52 members sport- 
ing seven types of party or non-party label. The Labour 
party is now reaping the benefit of its decision in 1949 to 
support partition. This decision wiped it out in the 1953 
election through the loss of Nationalist and Republican 
Labour votes—but apparently a few Roman Catholic Ulster- 
men are now in a mood to vote anti-Unionist Labour, even 
when it is unequivocally pro-border, while growing unem- 
ployment has brought some Unionist voters into the new 
and respectable Labour fold. It is probable that, with a more 
efficient organisation, the Labour party could have won 
another seat or two ; in a future election it may well do so. 

It is difficult to extract any more definite trends from the 
voting. Irish politics make the psephologist’s job extremely 
difficult. Twenty-seven of the Unionist members were 
returned unopposed, despite the Labour challenge, com- 
pared with 21 in 1953, and of the remaining 21 seats con- 
tested (i.e., excluding the university seats), three were 
straight fights between two varieties of Unionist candidate, 
while another three were private fights between two or more 
Nationalists or Republicans. From the remaining contests 
the pattern emerges that while the government lost heavily 
to Labour, and moderately against some Unionist opposition 
candidates, it gained ground in the border districts. When 
parties and individuals are grouped broadly into “ pro- 
border ” and “ anti-border ” allegiances, the anti-border vote 
has risen’ slightly—from 28 per cent of the higher total poll 
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in 1953 to 32 per cent of the lower poll of 1958. This rather 
shaky figure may console Mr De Valera—but it leaves Lord 
Brookeborough firmly in power with unemployment, not the 
Catholic birth-rate, as his immediate bugaboo, 


AGRICULTURE 


A Future for Small Farmers 


HE white paper on the agricultural price review (cmnd 

390) whose main proposals were examined last week, 
contained two short paragraphs on the “ special problem ” of 
the small farmer hit with discriminatory force by the cuts 
in milk, pig and egg prices. This problem calls for further 
comment. It is, as the government knows, social as well as 
economic, and proposals are being prepared for “ additional 
provision designed to give further assistance to the small full- 
time farmer.” This is as it should be. Whatever the past 
wisdom or unwisdom of a policy which has kept in being a 
large number of ill-placed or splinter-sized holdings 
incapable of yielding their occupiers a living when prices are 
realistic, nobody should want the community to wash its 
hands entirely of the small farmer as soon as the cost of 
keeping him on the strength becomes inconveniently high. 
What needs to be clearly understood, however, is that the 
“ social problem ” is not the problem of preserving as many 
small farmers as possible, but, on the contrary, that of 
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smoothing and easing their exit and re-establishment in other 
lines of activity. There are small farmers who can, and 
should, in a healthy but not hypertrophied agriculture, 
prosper as small farmers ; there are others who could prosper 
were their holdings larger or their equipment better or the 
communal services available to them more adequate. For 
both these classes “ assistance ” in the generally understood 
sense is justifiable—the assistance whose aim is to make the 
holdings concerned economic. 

There is nothing to be gained, however, by pretending 
that all small farmers fall into these classes. The man 
whose land-hunger makes him willing to accept a far lower- 
than-normal standard of living and a far tougher-than-normal 
standard of work is, indeed, in a free country, entitled to do 
so; but not at the public expense without reservation or 
limit. A substantial proportion of very small and ill-placed 
farmers ought, both in Britain and in Northern Ireland, as in 
other countries, to be leaving the land—for their own sakes 
for the sake of rational land use, and for the sake of the over- 
burdened taxpayer. In so far as past policy imposes a public 
responsibility towards these casualties of economic progress, 
it should be discharged by helping them to make a fresh 
start, on or off the land. A small beginning was made with 
the inclusion, in the improvement grant scheme, of pro- 
visions for aid towards the legal expenses of consolidating 
holdings. There is need for a lot more constructive thinking 
before the Government’s new proposals are published. 


the time that our major partner in the 
defence of freedom would not do so 
either, but supposed, I imagine, that the 
United States would acquiesce in the 
fait accompli. We thought it could be 
assumed that our record in the Common- 
wealth safeguarded us absolutely against 
the imputation that our action was a 








The British Economy 


Strn—May I be permitted to join issue 
with Mr Joseph Alsop on a wider front? 
His benevolence to Britain is not in 
doubt, but his gloomy presentation of 
our affairs can do grave injury. 

First, he posits that, as a result of 
certain political developments, the 
Middle East might require payment for 
oil, not in sterling, but in “hard 
currency.” Sterling has always been a 
hard currency in the sterling area, in 
the sense of being convertible into 
dollars, and since February, 1955, it has 
been hard outside also, in the sense of 
being convertible into dollars at a dis- 
count of no more than 1 per cent—and 
recently at no discount on the lower 
official rate. We have a sanction against 
the refusal of sterling in payment for oil. 
It is inconceivable that, if certain 
countries refused to accept payment by 
us in sterling, we should continue to give 
them the privilege of dollar convertibility 
for their’ existing (large) holdings. That 
should make them pause. 

The idea that our overseas invest- 
ments, which have been substantial since 
the war, depend in any way on Middle 
East savings is quite fantastic. The 
reason why that overseas investment has 
not been still greater in these years was 
not financial. It has consisted solely in 
the fact that our manufacturing capacity 


has been over-committed for other 
purposes, notably for the build-up of 
armaments for the defence of the free 
world on a scale second only to that of 
the United States, and, more recently, 
for very heavy industrial investment in 
Britain, which has greatly strengthened 
its economy. From now onwards—for 
the first time since the war—there will 
be spare industrial capacity in Britain, 
and this will render possible overseas 
investment on a greater scale than before. 
That will occur, whatever may happen in 
the Middle East. 

If, despite the sanction mentioned 
above, the political situation should 
deteriorate so badly there that we were 
indeed driven to dollar oil, we should 
not be at our wits’ end. ‘We should have 
to impose new restrictions on other 
imports, and perhaps have a new bout of 
austerity, so many of which we have had 
and borne fairly stoically since 1939. 

Our difficulties would at worst be 
temporary. In the long run we are in a 
very strong position on our balance of 
trade, because the rest of the world will 
increase in population and, we hope, in 
buying power per head, while our popu- 
lation will remain stationary. 

Some sixteen months ago the British 
took certain steps with a view to 
stabilising conditions in the Middle 
East. I am well aware that you, Sir, did 
not agree with those steps. We knew at 





manifestation of “colonialism,” or was 
anything other than an attempt to 
stabilise the position of our old friends, 
the Arabs, in the long run. But when 
our major partner reacted so very badly, 
we thought it the wiser part to desist. 
That pattern of events must now leave 
the moral responsibility with the United 
States for initiating a policy to safe- 
guard the Middle East from communism. 
That is the central point that Mr Alsop 
should impress upon his fellow country- 
men. His “cry havoc” utterances, like 
those of many British citizens in the 
thirties, and of certain shortsighted 
British financiers before the “leak 
tribunal,” give a misleading impression 
of weakness. As such, they do Britain 
nothing but harm. 

There are two things which Mr Alsop 
could most helpfully use his influential: 
advocacy in recommending to Ameri- 
cans ; they both not only bear on Britain, 
but also would be of benefit to the world, 
and ultimately to the United States 
itself, One is to double the dollar price 
of gold; that is almost an honourable 
obligation upon the United States as its 
largest holder ; having allowed the com- 
modity value of the dollar to slip to half 
its 1939 level, it is surely its duty to 
recognise this fact ex post by re-adjusting 
its value in terms of what is still the 
prime medium in the world of 
reserve against international settlements. 
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Secondly the United States might take 
the initiative, in co-operation with the 
British and others, in extending on an 
international scale its policy of support 
prices and buffer stocks for primary 
products. Either of these measures, still 
more both, would be of greater help than 
anything else it could do in _ the 
economic sphere.—Yours faithfully, 


Norfolk Roy Harrop 


Kenya 


Sir—Your special correspondent from 
Kenya writes: “ Mr Mboya makes no 
bones about his wish to see Kenya a 
second Ghana...” From what I know 
of Mr Mboya (and I last saw him early 
in January) this is not a fair description 
of his attitude. It would be truer to say 
that he wants to see Kenya another West 
Indies. I think he is sincere in his desire 
to make Kenya non-racial: but he stands 
for a democratic constitution, as any 
African politician must. If such a con- 
stitution were granted now Kenya would 
evolve peacefully and there would be a 
good chance—the only chance—that 
reasonable economic interests would be 
safeguarded. If it is not granted the 
future will be black—in both senses. 

Your correspondent also says that “ it 
would take two-thirds of the present 
revenue to send all Kenyan children to 
school.” He does not mention that rates 
of taxation in Kenya are absurdly low. 
Europeans try to justify this with the 
argument that the Kenya Government 
gives them little in the way of services: 
roads are bad, there is no national health 
service, etc. But they forget that they 
enjoy in Kenya the great advantage of 
cheap and plentiful labour. This advan- 
tage, while it lasts, must surely be paid 
for.—Yours faithfully, ALTRINCHAM 

Editor 

The National and English Review 


The Wage Dispute 


Sirn—As a member of one of the railway 
trade unions, I read with interest the 
article on the current wages disputes in 
the transport industry. I would not dis- 
agree with the general tenor of the article, 
inasmuch as no sane member of the 
community wishes to live in an atmo- 
sphere of inflation. Nevertheless, there 
are certain assumptions, implicit and 
explicit, which are rather wide of the 
mark, and I think they should be 
corrected, so that the whole problem 
may be seen in its true perspective. 

You say “the important immediate 
point is what conclusions one man 
reaches in this exercise of estimation 
(i.e. whether or no the unions would be 
successful in strike action).” ‘That is to 
say that it all depends on whether Mr 
Cousins thinks he could win his strike. 
This illustrates a fallacy all too common 
(the pundits should really know better), 
that the greater the union the greater the 
power. The two largest unions in this 
country, the TGWU, and the NUGMW, 
have between them some two million 
members, but I suggest that the only 
rea] power which Mr Cousins and Sir 
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Thomas Williamson wield is within the 
Labour Party. There is no doubt that 
the secretaries of the two general unions 
have a great deal of influence in this 
particular sphere, as Mr Gaitskell would 
gratefully acknowledge. Their import- 
ance in the industrial scene is less easy 
to define. They are essential to the 
maintenance of order in the field of 
collective bargaining, but unfortunately 
for them the unwieldy and hybrid struc- 
ture of their unions deprives them of a 
cohesive striking force in any industrial 
dispute. Mr Cousins knows that, were 
he to call a strike of his members, he 
would not get sufficient response to 
avoid an ignominious defeat. The only 
possible exception to this would be the 
London busmen, and even supposing 
they did support their leader, there is 
little reason to think that they would 
win their fight. 


I suggest that the only unions who 
still possess real power of a_ strike 
weapon are the industrial unions, such 
as the ETU and the NUR. It is true 
that the ETU was finally forced to 
abandon its series of guerilla strikes, but 
only after inflicting considerable damage 
on their opponents. In recent years, the 
railway management has succeeded in 
averting real unrest, by taking advantage 
of the long-standing rivalry between all 
three railway unions. How else was the 
footplate men’s strike of 1955 broken, 
except by the action of NUR men in 
running a skeleton service of trains ? 


You appear to incline to the opinion» 


that on balance, a full railway strike 
could eventually be broken, and I think 
you are wrong. It is many years since 
we have had an effective railway strike, 
but I have no doubt whatever that if the 
NUR were to call out its members, the 
strike would be complete and effective, 
irrespective of the action of the other 
two unions. You overlook the fact that 
these railwaymen have a tradition of 
solidarity such as never existed in the 
massive general unions. I suggest that 
it all-depends not on Mr Cousins, but 
on a much more unknown quantity—the 
new general secretary of NUR, Mr 
Greene. He is reputed to be a moderate 
man, and it may well be that the govern- 
ment will get a breather because of the 
death of Jim Campbell. 


Having settled the issues of whose 
finger is on the trigger and whether the 
resultant explosion produces a corpse, 
let us turn to the final point as to what 
adverse effects this untimely death 
would produce. You say “the advan- 
tages would be that the economy could 
more easily absorb even a total transport 
strike in present conditions of slack.” 
This seems to me to be either a case of 
tongue in cheek or yet another example 
of the arrogant ignorance of the 
economist, which is fast becoming a 
part of our present society. A total, 
repeat total, railway strike, which in- 
cludes the underground system (we can 
ignore the buses for there are alterna- 
tives to them) would most certainly have 
a very serious and damaging effect on 
our economy. I cannot comprehend 
how anyone can argue otherwise. 


I have to maintain a dichotomy of 
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approach to this problem, because as a 
railwayman J am affected by it, and on 
the other hand I know that ultimately 
a strike would have far reaching conse- 
quences. Of one thing I am certain, 
that the lot of the railway employee has 
shamefully deteriorated since prewar 
days. I concede that we have our share 
of drones, e.g. the hordes of porters at 
our London termini; but by and large 
the railwayman is a valued member of 
the community and deserves to be so 
rewarded. If the authorities should 
decide otherwise, then I should unhesi- 
tatingly support my union in any action 
they demanded. This attitude would 
no doubt pain you, but I cannot sustain 
four children by the observation that 
The Economist says that I must tighten 
my belt.—Yours faithfully, : 

Surrey A. CuURWEN 


Kelvingrove 


SiR—You say that the main reason why 
the old folks “have stayed in the great 
smoke, instead of moving out into 
suburbia or the country, is that they 
have enjoyed squatters rights under rent 
restriction.” I fear that you do not 
know Kelvingrove; the main reason 
why they stay is because this is the life 
they have known and they are happy 
and comfortable there. There is no 
suburbia for the working class in 
Glasgow; there are only chilly and 
lonely housing estates at the end of a 
long bus route. And where would they 
live in the country ? The one-room and 
two-room tenement flats in which they 
live in Anderston and Finneston are 
compact, easily warmed, and can be let 
at an economic rent which they can 
afford, and the old folks have company 
even if it is only on the way to and from 
the communal w.c. at the stair head. 
These buildings were well built of stone 
when building was good and cheap, 
there is no great interest to be paid on 
the capital invested, their plumbing is 
simple, their upkeep is not great, and if 
the roof is kept sound they will last for 
another 100 years or more. They are 
sub-standard for young married couples 
with rising families; but these in full 
employment can afford the rents in the 
new corporation housing estates where 
they can start a new life and create a 
new community. The Kelvingrove 
tenement flats provide better and much 
more acceptable accommodation for old 
age pensioners than any alternative open 
to them. That, and not your doctrinaire 
economist’s point about what ought to 
be the effect of the Rent Act, is the social 
Significance of the statement that the 
Kelvingrove electoral] roll is only 80 per 
cent live. 

To me the most distressing sight in 
Glasgow is the ugly waste of vacant 
blocks and derelict tenements in or near 
the centre of the city. The only imme- 
diate result that I can foresee of forcing 
old-age pensioners out of their tenements 
in Kelvingrove would be to add to the 
number of derelict and empty buildings. 
The crying need in Glasgow is to tackle 
this problem, not to add to it.—Yours 
faithfully, C. H. Law 
Glasgow C., 3 (Captain RN, Retd.) 
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of time. The Bank’s 7oth birthday in 
London marks the completion of three 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Strangled 
Strategy 


HE President’s plan to reorganise the Department of 
T Defence is expected shortly. In January, in his 
message on the State of the Union, he spoke severely 
about “ so-called inter-service rivalry” which, he insisted, 
had to stop. His Secretary of Defence, Mr McElroy, 
recently flew to Puerto Rico with seven advisers to indulge 
in deep thinking away from the distractions of Washington. 
And since the sputnik many thousands of pages of testi- 
mony have been taken by several congressional committees 
from protesting industrialists, frustrated scientists and irate 
generals about the impossibility of getting quick action out 
of the committee-bogged jungle of the Defence Department. 
Plainly, something must be done. But powerful politicians 
in both parties have already moved to head Mr Eisenhower 
off from the drastic solution which, as a military man, he 
has long favoured: a single chief of staff pioneering the way 
to a single unified service. 

The opposition comes principally from the Navy, which 
for years has conducted propaganda against what it terms 
“a Prussianised general staff ” and warned Congress against 
the danger of “ a man on a white horse ” to civilian control 
of the government. The Navy has never been without its 
well-placed friends in Congress, most especially Mr Carl 
Vinson, who since time immemorial has been chairman, first 
of the Naval Affairs and then of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. Mr Vinson, who 
considers that a unified staff would be both un-American 
and unappreciative of the needs of the Navy, has swiftly 
engaged the leading members of his committee from both 
parties to support a Bill which would leave the present 
military leadership of the forces very much as it is, but 
which would abolish fourteen of the twenty-nine civilian 
positions in the Defence Department with the rank of Assis- 
tant Secretary or Under Secretary that are filled by political 
appointees. It would also reduce the number of people 
working directly for the Defence Department, as distin- 
guished from the three services, from 2,400 to a mere 600. 
Among those committed to this course in advance of the 
battle is the Republican Chief Whip. The President has 
therefore been warned that the regular channels to his own 
rank and file will be closed to him should he propose 
anything more radical. 


HE wholesale massacre of the civilians might seem, on 
the face of it, an odd way to vindicate the principle of 
civilian control of the military. But the liquidation of 
the experiments of Mr Charles Wilson, Mr McElroy’s pre- 
decessor, is the highest common denominator of the would- 
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be reformers. He attempted to get a grip on his vast machine 
by the methods known to him as an industrialist—princi- 
pally by proliferating assistant secretaries who are, in effect, 
“vice-presidents in charge of ” research, engineering, and 
so forth. Congressmen have listened aghast to the horror 
stories of the endlessly overlapping committees. They are 
dismayed to find that in the field of new weapons the United 
States as a country has appeared to lack those qualities most 
associated with Americans as individuals: it has been 
slow, hide-bound and over-cautious when Americans think 
of themselves as fast, enterprising and ready to take a 
chance. In a new study* of the defence establishment two 
colonels and a civilian, who have had a wide variety of inside 
experience, have described in detail the fragmentation of 
decision-making, especially about whether or not to proceed 
with highly unorthodox weapons systems that would cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars and cut right across tradi- 
tional divisions of service and bureaucratic functions. The 
research general, accompanied by his scientists, has to plead 
his case for building some futuristic weapon before several 
assistant secretaries, each of whom is involved in a different 


’ way, each of whom is usually a minor industrialist who has 


come to Washington for an average stint of a year and a 
half and departs as soon as he has learned his job, and each 
of whom is so terrified of making a mistake that he covers 
himself at every point with advisory committees, each con- 
taining two Nobel Prize winners at the very least. 

Then when a project has been adopted it has to undergo 
the budget process. The annual American defence budget 
takes about eighteen months to prepare and ties up almost 
permanently a high proportion of the department’s most 
skilled technical staff. Every project has to be justified, not 
only to the assistant secretaries of the service and then to the 
corresponding assistant secretaries of the Defence Depart- 
ment itself, but also to the comptrollers of the service and 
of the Defence Department, to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and to four committees of Congress. Most of this process 
has to be gone through again in order to have money which 
has been voted for a particular project actually released. 
When there is an economy drive, and more especially when 
there is danger of exceeding the statutory ceiling on the 
national debt, as there was last year, money that has been 
appropriated is withheld by the fiscal authorities. General 
Schriver, who is in charge of developing ballistic missiles 
for the Air Force, told Congressmen that, although his head- 
quarters are on the west coast, he had spent over 200 days 
last year in Washington attending committee meetings or 
giving testimony. The workings of the American bureau- 
cracy make Russia’s shorter lead time on new weapons more 
understandable ; they also explain the American’s violent 
aversion to the idea of socialism in the United States. 

With Senator Mansfield, the Democratic Whip in the 
Senate, introducing a companion measure to that of 


* Forging A New Sword. By William R. Kintner in association 
with Joseph Coffey and Raymond J. Albright. Harpers. New 
York. Price $4.50. 
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Mr Vinson in the House, the President and Mr McElroy 
may now be resigned to getting little more in the way of 
reform than the abolition of civilian jobs. ‘This would be 
a pity, for if such men as General Gavin, the retiring head 
of research and development for the Army, Dr Henry 
Kissinger, who wrote “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy,” and the authors of “ Forging a New Sword,” are 
to be believed, the present structure of the military estab- 


lishment has much to do with the alarming confusion over. 


basic strategic doctrine. In the words of Colonel William 


Kintner, a brilliant young officer who used to be on the 


staff of the National Security Council, 
each service supports a strategic concept which enables it 
to claim a decisive role and each seeks to control weapons 
and elements which will enable it to carry out that role 
virtually independently of the other services. ; 
The National Security Acts of 1947 and 1949 were 
armistice lines fixed between fiercely warring factions. The 
Secretary of Defence was given “ direction, authority and 
control” over the three services, but these were to be 
“separately administered.”” Moreover, the Secretary was 
specifically forbidden to have his own military staff. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, made up of the chiefs of staff of the 
three services and a non-voting chairman, were made “ the 
principal military advisers to the President, the National 
Security Council and the Secretary of Defence.” But the 
Secretary of any service or any Chief of Staff has the right 
to make recommendations to Congress on his own initiative 
after informing the Secretary of Defence. 


The whole system, according to its critics, is guaranteed 


to produce negotiated compromises between the three ser- 
vices rather than a single coherent strategy. Moreover, 
until the Secretary of Defence is given his own military 
staff—perhaps by splitting the Joint Chiefs away from their 
services—he cannot even make an independent analysis of 
the interested advice that he receives. According to Colonel 
Kintner, some such reform is urgent because the lack of 
clarity at the level of the Joint Chiefs is reflected in the top 
policy papers prepared for the President’s approval at meet- 
ings of the National Security Council. As a result these 
policy decisions are themselves so vague that the real pace 
of America’s defence effort is determined by fiscal officers 
well down the line. The purpose of any change must 
clearly be the taking of major strategic decisions that are 
being evaded at present. But no change of this kind, how- 
ever procedural in appearance, is likely to be effected with- 
out vehement conflict—unless by then everyone is in so 
non-controversial a mood as to be content with burying the 
unloved monuments to Mr Charles Wilson. 


No Pump-priming on the 
Farm 


HINLY disguised as an anti-recession measure, the Bill 
T to freeze supports for farm prices at their present levels 
for another year has been passed by Congress and sent to 
the White House. Every indication is that Mr Eisenhower 
will veto it ; neither the economic argument that farmers’ 
incomes should not be cut in bad times nor the threat of 
political retaliation in next autumn’s congressional elections 
seems to have persuaded him to abandon his embattled 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, or the effort to reduce 
agricultural surpluses by lowering the prices guaranteed to 
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farmers by the government. In Congress, Mr Benson has 
won a negative sort of victory ; the votes in both the Senate 
and the House fell short—substantially so in the House, 
which is more sensitive to the views of consumers in the 
cities—of the two-thirds majority needed to over-ride a 
veto. Unless the climate of congressional opinion changes 
rapidly, Mr Benson is free to proceed with his planned 
reductions in the supports of a number of farm commodi- 
ties ; dairy products will suffer on April 1st. 

To producers of other crops there will-be a rude justice in 
this. A number of the Senators anxious to protect the dairy 
farmers represent states such as New York which also have 
large industrial populations that want to see the cost of 
living brought down ; these Senators tried to have the best 
of both worlds by voting against the Bill for a general freeze, 
but sought to pass a separate Bill in the interests of butter, 
cheese and milk. Other members of the farm block gave 
them short shrift, but such a strategem, coupled with the 
failure to muster big majorities for the general freeze; shows 
that rapid urbanisation is taking its toll of the farmers’ 
political power. In the last seven years some § million 


"farmers and farm labourers have left the land. No politician, 


not even Mr Benson, dare say so, but if this process con- 
tinues, the problem of agricultural surpluses may become 
politically manageable ; the relatively few big farmers who 
already are responsible for 90 per cent. of the agricultural 
crops sold for cash do not need high price supports to make 
a profit and they do not have the political appeal or strength 
to demand them. 

Mr Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
has made a dramatic appeal to the President not to “ crush ” 
the farmers by a veto, and there is little doubt that the 
Democrats hope to make political hay in the farm districts 
next autumn if Mr Eisenhower sticks to his guns.. What is 
surprising, after all the Republican agitation against Mr 
Benson, is that relatively few Republicans defected—only 
44 in the House compared with 141 who voted against the 
Bill. No doubt the existence of over § million unemployed 
and many more workers on short time is a powerful argu- 
ment for bringing down the cost of food. 


More for the Jobless 


HE President’s proposals for extending unemployment 
- compensation, unexpectedly delayed until this week, 
are carefully framed to avoid as many political difficulties 
as possible, since it is essential that something be done 
promptly ; many workers will shortly have used up all the 
benefits to which they are entitled under present state laws. 
Since their inception in 1935, unemployment insurance 
schemes have been controlled by the states and inevitably 
there is resentment at any interference from the federal 
government. But the committee of State Governors who 
met Mr Eisenhower last week was mainly concerned with 
avoiding any form of federal loan which the states would 
have to repay out of their own funds. Under the Adminis- 
tration’s plan, the federal government would supplement 
state funds so that payments to jobless workers could con- 
tinue for an additional thirteen weeks. So far the money 
is no problem; there is over $8 million in the states’ reserves, 
though some of the hardest hit, such as Rhode Island, will 
find themselves short of cash for benefits if conditions do 
not improve soon. But the President’s plan would allow 
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7 Agreed, then? We shan't expand sitting here — 
one of us must visit NORTHERN IRELAND!” 


If your firm is planning expansion you need a first-hand report on the possibilities in 
Northern Ireland. Everywhere else in the United Kingdom expansion plans are bedevilled 
by one or more of three great shortages—not enough money; not enough men; not enough 
space. Only Northern Ireland can offer you all three. 


MONEY —to cut the need for investment funds 


Outright grants of 25% and/or loans for plant, machinery 
and buildings are available, also removal and training grants. 


MANPOWER — first-class and plenty of it 
Over 9% of the labour force—over 30,000 of them men—are 
looking for jobs.They are hard-working and loyal; absenteeism 


and labour turnover are low; output is high and shift-working 
is practicable. 


PRODUCTION SPACE in modern factories ready now 

If youemploy mostly men youcan rent a standard Govern- 
ment factory for about 9d. per sq. ft. p.a.—room for at least 
100% expansion. Or the Government might build you a special- 


purpose factory on amortization terms. Sites of all sizes 
available. 


EXCELLENT SERVICES 


Ample water, gas, electricity and housing. Nuclear power 
station to be built. Excellent sea, air and road ferry transport 
services. 


SUCCESS STORY 


Since 1945 over 130 new factories have opened in Northern 
Ireland, and many have expanded. Courtaulds, British Tabula- 
ting Machines, Metal Box, Du Pont, Chemstrand, Hughes 
Tools and many others will tell you of their experiences. 


YOU CAN BE THERE IN A COUPLE OF HOURS— 


Get in touch with THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman: Lord Chandos) 
Dept. E4, 13 Lower Regent Street, SWI Te/: WHItehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 
IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 
and comprise the American market. They differ radically 
from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 


needs and ways of life, and, naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


international Banking Department, 55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representative Offices: London, Tokyo, Rome, Frankfurt a.M. 
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payments to be extended quickly and simply beyond the 
statutory period, without necessitating the recall of state 
legislatures to revise their laws. 

Among objections to the Administration’s scheme have 
been fears, expressed in the Treasury and by Republicans 
and business groups, that the present state-administered 
scheme might be upset by what looks like a federal dole. 
Some Democrats, backed by the trade unions, think that 
the plan might prevent Congress acting on the permanent 
improvements which they advocate for the unemployment 
insurance system. Both parties, competing to take credit 
for whatever is done, have introduced Bills to reform the 
present programme—something the President has often 
asked them to do. This reform is needed: only two-thirds 
of the labour force are now covered. Moreover, the effec- 
tive maximum duration of payments varies, according to 
state, from sixteen weeks to thirty ; but since many workers 
do not qualify for the maximum, benefits are exhausted in 
an average of sixteen weeks—sometimes as little as five. 
While the payments were originally supposed to be half of 
the worker’s wage, the average is now considerably less, 
since state laws also set now outdated upper limits on 
benefits. In many cases these limits are as low as $20 a 
week and industrial earnings now average over $80 a week. 

But action—even if only temporary—is also needed at 
once. An extension of unemployment compensation would 
not cure the recession, but it would help to keep it from 
getting worse by checking the further fall in purchasing 
power which would otherwise come when benefits begin to 
run out on a large scale. In industrial centres such as 
Michigan, where nearly 15 per cent of the labour force is 
out of a job and 20,000 workers had exhausted their right 
to compensation some weeks ago, the number needing 
emergency help will soon be rising rapidly. 


Thinking by Committee 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the things that makes possible the skilful 
O organisation of public opinion in the United States 
is the American passion for self-education, and particularly 
for that form of self-education which is carried on in com- 
mittee. A spectacular example of this process was the 
meeting called recently in Washington to further the 
Administration’s foreign aid programme. Some twelve 
hundred men and women who are considered to be leaders 
of public opinion in various parts of the country conferred 
for a day and listened to speeches from President Eisen- 
hower, ex-President Truman, Mr Adlai Stevenson and Mr 
Dewey, the former Governor of New York. 

The foreign aid meeting was in large part designed to im- 
press Congressmen, but its educational value was greater for 
the people who attended, and who then went home and 
talked to their neighbours or to other committees. This is 
also likely to be the case with the similar meeting which 
takes place this week to drum up support for the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In earlier years 
the American people were content to sit at the feet of lec- 
turers, but now the public, young and old, wants increas- 
ingly to participate. If people are not given two sides of a 
question in the press, or on the air, where controversy is 
still shunned, they will do it themselves. Handbooks set- 
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ting forth the techniques of discussion are easily obtained, 
and trained leaders are in demand. 

This education by committee is blood brother to the 
team-work dear to President Eisenhower, and first cousin to 
the “ brain-storming ” sessions which have created such a 
stir in advertising circles. In essence not a new process— 
it was, after all, an eighteenth-century Committee of Corre- 
spondence which by lively written debate educated the 
American colonists for their role as independent citizens 
of a new nation—its most interesting present manifestation 
is in the realm of important public policies, and particularly 
in the field of foreign affairs. Here it is attracting groups 
that hitherto have shown little interest in matters outside 
their country. 

Small towns in inland Ohio, Michigan, and Wyoming, 
which feel that their prairies are no longer as untouchable 
as they used to be, are finding relief for their worries in 
enlistment in an educational scheme worked out by the 
Foreign Policy Association in co-operation with educators 
in Oregon. This is called the Great Decisions Programme ; 
now in its fourth year, it is designed to focus the attention 
of the average man on his personal responsibility, as a 
citizen in a democracy, for helping to solve the eight most 
important questions of foreign policy which face the United 
States each year. Educational material bearing on the ques- 
tions is provocative as well as accurate, and provides a lively 
background for the group discussions at which decisions 
on these questions are reached. Then, with a valuable 
feeling of personal pride, the local groups send their indi- 
vidual recommendations to their Representatives, their 
Senators and the State Department, where they are partial 
evidence of the public opinions which public servants dis- 
regard at their peril. 


T the other end of the scale come the sessions held by 
A experts on foreign affairs and many other subjects at 
such centres as Arden House, formerly the luxurious home 
of the Harriman family and now run by Columbia Univer- 
sity for conferences of a high order. Here the participants 
are chosen because they are skilled in their fields, and their 
discussions are edited and published as having wide interest 
and educational value. 

The economic conferences held during the year by 
“prestige groups ” of business men belonging to the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development are designed to influence 
as well as to educate. The 150 members are divided into 
groups which meet for study and discussion of problems 
of national or international importance posed for them by 
a Research and Policy Committee. An able staff does the 
spade work, and the aim is to reach agreement in order to 
sway public opinion and spur public action. The final 
document is distributed to the press, and sometimes to 
Congress, as a recommendation of the distinguished busi- 
nessmen who make up the committee. Last week, for 
example, they urged a 20 per cent cut in income taxes if 
the recession continues to deepen. 

These high-level conferences, like those at the grass roots, 
are of course devices for getting information out of heads, 
as well as into them. Some of the first type have a certain 
cross-fertilising value if, for example, scientists are called 
upon to confer with economists, but this is the exception. 
Most of such conferences take place within groups of the 
same profession, class or circle, so that their educational 
effect is in depth rather than in breadth. 
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It is easy to be sceptical about the value of such efforts, 
and, indeed, a reliable measuring rod of their effectiveness 
is hard to find. The FPA counts its discussion groups and 
the demands for its pamphlets ; the CED claims to dis- 
tribute policy recommendations to 150,000 “ opinion 
makers” and through mass media to reach §0 million 
Americans, as wel] as training its members for responsible 
government posts. Perhaps a more dependable yardstick 
lies in the growing recognition of the power of organised 
opinion, and the growing desire to have a part in it. The 
continuing education of a hybrid democracy like the United 
States is a complex and infinitely diverse process, of which 
only a small part can take place in schools. That the tech- 
niques of this education are changing with the times is at 
least a healthy sign. 


Prices Lag Upwards 


HE consumer price index, rising steadily during the 
last two years, reached a record high in February and 
there is little prospect of a downturn during the next few 
months. This explains at least some of President Eisen- 
hower’s wish to delay tax cuts, or any other drastic action 
to deal with the recession, as long as possible. For many 
experts believe that, if the boom is revived before retail 
prices have fallen, then a disastrous inflation wil! be almost 
inevitable. Some of those who want to deprive the President 
of this excuse are arguing that the index is artificially high 
and does not reflect the real cost of living today. “They 
allege that the calculations do not allow for the discounts, 
free service and other devices by which goods are sold below 
list prices in times of slack demand or for the changes in 
buying habits which are forced on the housewife when her 
husband’s earnings are reduced. 


CONSUMER PRICES in the UNITED STATES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1947-49= 100 











It is difficult to justify the first charge since the data for 
the index, collected regularly by personal visits, are based on 
displayed prices, thus covering reductions at sale time, and 
include discounts and trade-in allowances, for motor cars, 
for example. There is more substance in the second charge, 
for the index is designed not to measure day-to-day fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living of all Americans but changes in 
the prices of a fixed list of goods and services chosen to 
represent the customary spending pattern of the families of 
wage earners and clerical workers. 


It does not therefore — 
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show that at the moment people are buying more poultry 
and less meat, or tinned instead of fresh vegetables, in order 
to save money. If the index were adapted too frequently 
to what might be only temporary changes in the pattern, then 
its yalue as a basis of long-term comparison would be 
lessened and the compilers might also lay themselves open 
to charges of having manipulated it unfairly. 

The official explanation of why the index is not going 
down with the other economic indicators is that it is a 
“ lagging ” statistic which reacts slowly. It is months before 
falls in the costs of raw materials affect the prices of goods 
in the shops which have been made from those materials. 
But the subsidiary index for durable and non-durable goods 
other than food is now at last beginning to decline. The 
total index is held up by service charges, which account for 
one-third of its components ; fees for medical care, hair- 
dressing and so on are adjusted infrequently and therefore 
tend to stay up even when demand is declining. Further- 
more, food costs depend more upon farming conditions than 
upon the general economic situation ; this winter’s cold has 
pushed up the prices of fruit and vegetables, and pork is 
expensive because few hogs are being sent to market. 
Nevertheless, it is true that nowadays prices in general are 
less flexible than they used to be, largely because costs are 
also less so. 


Taking Care of Their Own 


ROPOSALS for increases in pay for a variety of govern- 

ment employees, from Admirals to Post Office clerks, 
have been moving through the legislative labyrinths of 
Congress in recent weeks. Rejoicing by the groups con- 
cerned is, however, still premature for even when both 
houses have completed action on the measures, their ultimate 
fate will depend on the President. This week the- House 
passed, by a heavy vote, a Bill which would increase the 
total cost of servicemen’s pay by about $670 million during 
the coming year. The Bill embodies, in considerably modi- 
fied form, the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee 
which the President endorsed in his Budget message in 
January. However, it goes further ; besides providing for 
an incentive plan with pay depending on skill and merit, 
it grants a general pay raise, based partly on the increased 
cost of living, to servicemen of all grades with more than 
two years service. The general increase is progressive, with 
top ranks, both officers and enlisted men, receiving the 
greatest addition (e.g., the basic pay of a full General goes 
up 47 per cent, from $1,276 a month to $1,875). This 
reflects the Cordiner Committee’s aim of making service 
careers more attractive and of reducing the present turn- 
over of personnel whose training is costly. 

Hopes for the 500,000 employees of the Post Office are 
less bright. Originally, the House passed a Bill providing 
for increases in postal rates, including a rise from three to 
four cents an ounce on letters. The Senate went further, 
voting to raise this to five cents for a three-year period 
on out-of-town letters ; at the same time an amendment was 
tacked on giving an average pay increase of 12} per cent 
to postal employees. But the House baulked at the five-cent 
rate, and the Bill is now being considered by a joint confer- 
ence, which hopes to resolve differences of opinion in time 
to vote on the measure before the Easter recess begins on 
April 3rd. The five-cent letter rate is what Mr Eisenhower 
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the things they say! 


I always like to support a family concern. 
Why do you say that ? 
Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness 
between managers and men in one of the big businesses. 
You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about 
I.C.I. Being a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. 
I’ve seen how they’re run, and-I can tell you that I.C.I. take great 
interest in the problems of human relations, and go to immense trouble in 
trying to solve them. In any case, big concerns are 


sometimes absolutely vital. 
I don’t see why. 


Well, take that ‘Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.I. had to spend £5,000,000 


on research and development before they felt that “Terylene’ fibre was a thoroughly 


practical textile material. Since then they’ve allocated £49 million 


to construct plants to make the stuff. No small concern, whatever its merits, 


could have taken on a job like that. 
I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 


Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. When the 
I.C.I. Board decided to go ahead with “Terylene’, the first thing they 
did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to take over the 
project, and they gave that small team plenty of scope for its own initiative. 
You see, I.C.I. are fully alive to the necessity for delegating authority ich 
and do so right down the line. In this way they contrive to combine ta agi 


NA 


the advantages of smallness — and bigness — in their own activities. 
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asked for, to combat the growing postal deficit which is 
currently approaching $1 billion a year. But last year he 
vetoed a postal pay increase on tht grounds that it was infla- 
tionary ; this year he asked that any increase be ‘limited to 
6 per cent, and it is hinted that he would veto any greater 
increase, even though he would thus also cancel the higher 
postal revenue, 

Simultaneously with the postal Bill, the Senate approved 
a 7> per cent rise in pay for a million civil servants. This 
measure is now being considered by a committee in the 
House, which has a Bill of its own providing increases of up 
to 11 per cent for such workers. The committee hopes to 
dovetail the two Bills, but it is doubtful whether this will 
be accomplished in time to have it ready for voting before 
the recess. The President is in favour of a rise for civil 
servants ; but he has asked for no more than 7} per cent, 
and again, if Congress requests too much, he may say no. 


Sentence for Court Reform 


IVE years of work on the modernisation and stream- 

lining of New York’s system of state law courts 
apparently went down the drain this week when the lower 
house of the State Legislature turned bi-partisan thumbs 
down on the Tweed plan. Conceivably a special session 
later this year could rescue it, but it is far more likely that 
the urgent reform of the state’s antiquated judicial structure 
will have to wait until the Legislature, prompted perhaps 
by some sensational scandal affecting the courts, appoints 
another commission to do the job all over again. 

Mr Harrison Tweed, who in 1953 was chosen to head 
the Temporary Commission on the Courts, modelled his 
plan on the Vanderbilt scheme which has been such a success 
in improving the courts of neighbouring New Jersey. But 
New York’s politicians seem to be a tougher breed than 
their counterparts across the Hudson ; they refused to con- 
template the wholesale wiping out of minor court jobs which 
are such useful rewards for their supporters, even though 
modifications were made in the plan to conciliate the Demo- 
cratic boss, Mr De Sapio, and the lesser known Republican 
powers in the rural parts of upstate New York. These 
modifications, moreover, cost Mr Tweed the support of 
the purist reform groups, who seem to feel that half a loaf 
is worse than. no bread. Finally, his own commission 
refused to accept the watering-down of some of the proposals 
for consolidation of the judicial machinery. The result was 
to provide the opposition with a veneer of respectability for 
its selfish objections. Some of these objections, it is shame- 
ful to report, are shared by state judges who themselves 
are elected and who have no desire to see their political 
influence diminish. The public and the members of the 
bar would have had to feel much more strongly than they 
do to overcome such entrenched opposition. 


Canners Feel their Age 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


LTHOUGH it is not wholly certain when foodstuffs were 
first put into tins in California, the state’s great canning 
industry hes chosen to observe its centenary in 1958. From 
a marketing point of view last year was the best in the 
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industry’s history. The growth of population, increases in 
individual consumption and the rising prices of other foods 
combined to bring total sales of tinned fruits and vegetables 
to new high levels ; in particular, the Pacific coast, already 
the source of half the country’s output of these products, 
increased its share still further. However, these records 
were attained only through a general lowering of prices and 
a huge over-supply of tinned goods still remains. As a 
result, profits of the canning companies have also broken 
records, but downwards, and they are likely to remain 
below the level necessary to attract the capital which is 
needed to combat the industry’s present weaknesses. 

The profit margins of canneries have been low for more 
than a decade because, while costs have increased steadily, 
annual production has regularly exceeded demand and has 
depressed prices. In 1957 the cost of tinplate went up 
by 7 per cent, of glass by 6 per cent and of shipping by 
nearly as much as 12 per cent, from the year before. When 
production is reduced, unit costs go up, since canners have 
large fixed investments in plant and equipment which are 
used only seasonally. Modernisation, labour-saving devices 
and diversification, which might raise profit margins, all 
require capital that is difficult to attract before those profit 
margins have been raised. In 1957 the canners did succeed 
in lowering somewhat the cost of the produce that goes into 
cans. But they may have to pay dearly for this in an 
indirect way. 

Prices for most canning crops in the West are set by 
negotiation between the industry and strong organisations 
of the farmers who grow the individual products. Recog- 
nising that the canners, whose own prices were depressed, 


HOW AMERICANS EAT— 
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would want to pay less for their new supplies, the growers’ 
organisations managed to curtail the prospective crops, 
through exhortation or through destruction or diversion of 
a portion of the output, as permitted by state marketing 
laws. Having thus made their sacrifice, the growers then 
demanded the same prices as in 1956 from the canners, who 
were equally determined to obtain reductions. The long 
and bitter negotiations ended in a partial victory for the 
canners, who obtained price cuts but considerably smaller 
ones than they wanted. 

Late in 1957, however, officials of farmers’ marketing 
organisations which deal with nearly all the varieties of 
fruits and vegetables processed in California announced that 
they had formed a grower-owned canning company to 
market tinned goods in competition with the rest of the 
industry. Although its initial plans are modest, the new 
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company is patterned after other grower-owned marketing 
organisations which have achieved almost complete domi- 
nance in the markets for such products as lemons, raisins, 
walnuts, almonds and other Californian specialty crops. If 
it can pass the various practical and legal tests which it must 
undergo, the new company will add enormously to the 
already formidable power of the state’s growers of canning 
crops and can drastically alter the shape of the entire 
industry. 

Another threat which is diverting the attention of the 
canning industry from its celebrations is a new challenge 
to the favour which canned goods enjoy with consumers. 
While canned foods suffered less from the rapid rise of 
frozen foods than did the demand for fresh produce, the 
latter is now reviving. Progress is being made with the 
sterilisation of fresh foods by means of atomic radiation, 
so that they can be sold, free of spoilage, without further 
processing or packaging. Of more immediate importance, 
however, is the booming popularity of plastic packaging. 

Sealed polythene bags offering protection and convenience 
in handling, have become commonplace for many small con- 
sumer products which used to be sold unpackaged. The 
same advantages, to which are added opportunities for 
identifying brands and standardising quantities, have meant 
that polythene and other piastics have quickly been used 
for packaging fresh produce and other foodstuffs. Although 
these packages deprive the customer of her traditional pre- 
rogative of pinching, they have proved so popular that, 
according to estimates, 20 to 30 per cent of all fresh fruits 
and vegetables are now packaged before sale ; those per- 
centages may double within a few years. For this and other 
reasons the fresh produce industry, which markets about 
62 per cent of the country’s fruits and vegetables, seems 
to be halting the downtrend in consumption. The 
relative position of fresh, canned and dried produce has 
become static, while frozen foods have apparently levelled 
off at about 4.5 per cent of the vegetable market and 15 per 
cent (including juice) of the fruits. 

The frozen food industry, besides suffering from-the dis- 
organisations of a new and fast growing business, has en- 
countered two serious obstacles that have minimised its 
profits. The first is the limited amount of expensive 
refrigerated space which retail] shops can provide and for 
which competition is heavy between the wildly proliferating 
number of brands and items—including pre-cooked bakery 
goods and complete pre-cooked meals. The other is a wide- 
spread tendency toward competitive price-cutting by the 
myriad producers who enter the field because of the rela- 
tively low investment required. As a result, few firms have 
been able to make a profit and the canners who several 
years ago hastily started to produce frozen food because 
of its potential threat to canned products now find them- 
selves making up the losses characteristic of the chaotic 
frozen food market from the already-pinched profits of their 
canning operations. 


Colorado—Welfare State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENVER 


OLORADO has long had the most generous old age 
C pensions in the country. Now it is to provide a health 
service for the aged. In February each pensioner received 
a card entitling him to free medical and hospital treatment 
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at state expense by arrangement with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, both private non-profit-making organisations. The 
state also will contribute up to $100 a month to pay for 
care in nursing homes for pensioners who need it. What 
is remarkable is that this costly step was adopted to reduce 
the drain of pensions on the state’s finances. 

In 1936 a powerful “pension block” managed to 
persuade voters to adopt an amendment to the State 
Constitution which set aside, for pension purposes only. 
85 per cent of the revenue from the state’s 2 per cent sales 
tax, and 85 per cent of the state’s income from alcoholic 
beverages. It also provided that all such revenues in any 
given month should be divided among pensioners in the 
succeeding month and that any citizen of 60 or more who 
was without means need not wait for a pension until he 
reached the usual age of 65. Finally, the legislature was 
forbidden to abolish or reduce any source of revenue for 
pensions without having first provided an equally productive 
alternative and all future excise taxes were declared to be 
the property of the pension fund. 

These provisions not only meant that pensions ate up 
about a quarter of all the state’s revenues ; they also greatly 
hampered the state in raising money through taxes for any 
other purpose. Legislators have had to be very careful in 
adopting any new tax to meet the general expenses of the 
state, lest it be ruled to be an excise tax and 85 per cent 
of its revenue go into the pension fund. But Colorado’s 
55,000 pensioners have fared well ; they are being paid, 
in all, some $60 million a year, of which about a third 
comes from the federal government and two-thirds from the 
state. Any private income is deducted from the state grant, 
but even so the payments have averaged nearly $100 a 
month for several years—and husband and wife are each 
entitled to a pension. 

The introduction of a health service for the old is part 
of the price Colorado had to pay for another constitutional 
amendment to release it, after twenty years, from the 
crippling law on pension funds. It also had to guarantee 
each pensioner an income of $100 a month and to set aside 
a $5 million reserve fund to guarantee the payment of 
pensions in bad times. All this has now been done and 
the state hopes that by 19€0 or 1961 the taxes whose 
revenue was formerly reserved for pensions will be pro- 
ducing enough to help pay some of the state’s other bills. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Most taxpayers will not be affected by the drive to tighten 
up on expense accounts which was started last year. Pro- 
tests have led the Internal Revenue Service to decide that 
only taxpayers who do not have to account to their 
employers for their expense money will be required to enter 
the total of their expenses on their tax returns and itemise 
them. One effect of the drive against abuses has been to 
stimulate the use of credit cards, which enable bills for 
meals, rooms, and transport to be sent direct to the 
employer. 


Cheques soaked in Pink Satin scent have proved a useful 
sales device for a manufacturer in Connecticut who estimates 
that each of the 48,000 cheques he issues each year are 
handled by 25 people ; many of these are women who write 
in to order some on their own account. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


King Saud Hands Over 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN RIYADH 


HE transfer of full legislative and executive powers from 
King Saud to the Emir Faisal, promulgated in a royal 
decree on March 22nd, is the first significant constitutional 
change in the whole history of Saudi Arabia. Hitherto all 
power has been vested in the King, ranging from decisions 
between war and peace to approval of visa applications. 
By a stroke of the pen absolute power has now passed from 
the King to his prime minister. The change is perhaps less 
drastic than it sounds, for the prime minister is also the 
King’s eldest brother and heir to the throne. But it is 
nevertheless of great importance, since it shows that even 
in Saudi Arabia public opinion has begun to encroach on 
the privileges of absolutism. 

The principle of absolutism is not infringed by the 
decree. On paper at least, the Emir Faisal’s powers are 
as absolute as King Saud’s ever were ; and he derives them 
from a royal decision which presumably could be revoked. 
Nevertheless, the change was certainly brought about by the 
rising tide of popular discontent which was beginning to 
find free expression both in the towns and among the nomad 
tribesmen of the desert. The target of criticism was royal 
extravagance. There were murmurs from some of the royal 
princes, from a large section of the educated middle class 
and from the great majority of the Egyptian, Syrian and 
Palestinian immigrants who occupy many key positions in 
the civil service, municipal administrations, public utilities 
and major engineering and constructional works. “ All 
constructive enterprises in the country were started under 
the old King,” said the intelligent young businessman ; 
“the Mecca and Medina roads, the Riyadh-Dammam rail- 
way, the big electrification schemes and the rest. The 
present reign has given us nothing but palaces.” It is a 
matter for bitter comment in Riyadh that the new Nasiriyeh 
palace, completed last year, consumes nearly three times 
more electricity than the whole of the rest of the city— 
which now numbers over 300,000 inhabitants. 

The accusation, launched against King Saud from 
Damascus, that he had plotted the sabotage of President 
Nasser’s aircraft, was a spark to the tinder. While loyal 
supporters of the King denounced the charge as a fabrica- 
tion, the King himself and his closest advisers maintained 
a stubborn silence, contenting themselves with a reference 
to the King’s disclaimer of any knowledge of the affair and 
urging patience pending an investigation by a royal com- 
mission. Meanwhile, critics of the regime not only pro- 
fessed to believe the accusation, but said so with astonishing 
freedom. The case for the opposition seemed to be materi- 
ally strengthened by reports late last week that three 
members of the royal commission of investigation had 
resigned. Further supporting evidence was found in the 
obvious desire of the King to avoid public appearances ; he 


even retired to his personal residence for evening breakfast 
on the first day of Ramadan. Something was clearly unto- 
ward in the marble, chandélier-bedecked corridors of 
Nasiriyeh. There could be no mistaking that charged 
atmosphere. Yet the climax took away the breath even of 
those who had so earnestly desired it. Some of these latter 
Suspect a trap ; it seemed almost too easy. 

Will the Emir Faisal’s assumption of power permit the 
decent burial of Colonel Sarraj’s accusation ? Saudi Arabia 
can have no interest in prolonging the crisis, and the deci- 
sion therefore seems to lie with President Nasser—as usual. 
If he is satisfied with the apparent success of his action 
against King Saud he will presumably let the matter 
drop. In any case, he is likely to soft-pedal the issue pend- 
ing a study of Saudi Arabia’s new course in relation to his 
own aims. Two questions arising out of the crisis merit 
early consideration. What of the Egyptian military mission, 
which was expelled from the country without fuss soon after 
the attack on King Saud? And what of the Syrian 
managers of the Al Kharj arms factory, who replaced the 
French staff as a result of the Suez crisis, and who were 
themselves expelled at the same time as the Egyptians ? 
If either of these parties were to return, it would indeed 
mark a change of attitude. 

The conditions that the Emir Faisal is said to have laid 
down before accepting his new responsibilities accord 
closely with the hopes of the opposition. Several of the 
King’s brothers have been chafing under the rule of palace 
favourites. Foreign advisers (inevitably) have been an easy 
target for popular criticism, though there is room for doubt 
whether they have been any more responsible for the waste 
and extravagance than many a native Saudi; budgetary 
secrecy has made it impossible to exercise any real check 
on expenditure. 

The reported insistence of the Emir Faisal on alignment 
with the United Arab Republic should cause no surprise to 
those who know him. He is one of the most convinced and 
convincing Arab nationalists in the kingdom and has ex- 
pressed his views on Zionism and imperialism regularly, 
freely and with force. He has no quarrel with the Hashe- 
mites as such. The stumbling block is the Baghdad Pact, 
about which most Saudis, including both the adherents and 
the critics of King Saud, feel as strongly as the Egyptians. 
“Why,” asks the Emir Abdullah Ibn Abdul Rahman, the 
King’s uncle and chief adviser, “ did Iraq rush into a pact 
against the enemies of the West without first insisting that 
the West should do something about our enemies—the Jews 
and imperialists ?” Feeling on Buraimi and the disputed 
southern frontiers of Saudi Arabia still runs deep, and there 
is no question of any Saudi government approving a pact 
in which Britain participates. A stay in Riyadh engenders 
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a depressing feeling that the British no longer count in Arab 
reckonings, except as ageing enemies not far from senility. 

“ Alignment” does not mean union or even federation. 
Union would involve the disappearance of the Saudi 
dynasty, which the Emir Faisal would never contemplate. 
Federation, unless of a loose, almost meaningless, kind, 
would also carry dangers for the dynasty. If, for example, 
the Saudi army were integrated under General Hakim Amr, 
what guarantee would there be for the survival of the house 
of Saud ? On what would rest its pretensions to absolute 
rule and to undivided control of the oil revenue ? These 
two issues are crucial to the Emir Faisal no less than to 
King Saud before him. A reduction in Saudi expenditure 
on public and private account might leave a surplus for 
investment in the United Arab Republic. But the investor 
would require an adequate return. The two sides could 
negotiate about this and they need not necessarily quarrel 
over it. It is the sort of issue which the Emir may have 
in mind—along with general support for the United Arab 
Republic in the international field—when he speaks of 
“alignment.” What he cannot and will not surrender 
(without a fight) is one tittle of Saudi sovereignty. If Presi- 
dent Nasser recognises the strength of Saudi feeling in this 
respect, he stands an excellent chance of winning consistent 
Saudi support, with doleful results for the Hashemites. 


Dr Adenauer’s Nuclear 
Misfire 
FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE tones of “ daddy knows best,” in which Dr Adenauer 
T is prone to cut short discussion of highly important 
issues, often grates on the nerves of the German family 
and from time to time sets off a thundering row. Dr 
Adenauer has done it again. Instead of the enlightened 
resignation which he apparently hoped the broadcast 
Bundestag debate on foreign affairs would generate far and 
wide through the land, the Chancellor has kindled much 
anger and confusion. It is now going to take him some 
time to dispel the widely-held conviction that out of over- 
eagerness to serve Nato he and his ministers are prematurely 
pushing western Germany into preparations for nuclear war- 
fare, needlessly prejudicing thereby the chances of a summit 
conference ; of creafing a nuclear-free zone, or zone of dis- 
engagement, in central Europe ; and, last but not least, of 
progress towards reunification. 

At Frankfurt last Sunday a committee styling itself 
“Fight Atomic Death! ” launched, chiefly under socialist 
auspices, a campaign intended to mobilise the dismay which 
sO many west Germans understandably feel at the prospect 
of their country not only putting on nuclear armour, but 
also being the first to do so on the European continent. Like 
demonstrations are to be staged all over west Germany dur- 
ing the coming weeks. The political and moral implications 
of the government’s decision are to be discussed by the 
executive Committee of the trade unions’ federation at Ham- 
burg this weekend, and by the all-German synod of the 
Evangelical Church meeting in east and west Berlin on 
April 26th. There has been talk of a 24-hour strike by 
the unions ; and the federation chairman, Herr Richter, has 
asked to see the Chancellor. Unable to wait for an official 
lead, some six hundred Henschel workers downed tools at 
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Kassel for a few hours on Tuesday while the Bundestag 
was still having it out. 

The Social Democrats are pressing for a plebiscite, or, 
failing that, for at least some sort of widely-conducted ballot. 
The Rev. Martin Niemoller, of anti-Nazi fame (who intends 
to take part in the British demonstration at Aldermaston on 
Easter Monday), is threatening to withdraw Evangelical 
chaplains from the armed forces. Doubtless the storm will 
presently subside. Already the miners’ chairman, Herr 
Gutermuth, and the Social Democrats’ defence expert, Herr 
Erler, have pronounced that a political strike would be un- 
justifiable. Dr Adenauer can still count on a clear majority 
in the Bundestag, and is sure of it for a good three years 
more. If public opinion really is swinging heavily against 
him, it is unlikely to do any palpable damage until after this 
year’s Landtag elections, of which the first is due on July 6th 
in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Dr Adenauer has admitted behind the scenes that he made 
a tactical blunder in insisting upon a debate at this moment. 
True, he has achieved much of what he wanted: the resolu- 
tion finally adopted, while reaffirming the government’s 
intention to press for all-round controlled disarmament, 
virtually authorises Herr Strauss to purchase Matador 
missiles from the United States before the closing date of 
April 3rd and to manifest official Germany’s nuclear willing- 
ness at the Nato defence ministers’ conference beginning in 
Paris on April 16th. Yet it is an authorisation clumsily and 
dearly obtained. 

A substantial part of the price has been another sharp 
jolting of the Bundestag’s not too securély established 
prestige. At the close of one of the four days which the 
coalition and opposition parties required to cover the all-too- 
familiar stamping ground, the gentle minister of food and 
agriculture, Herr Liibke, remarked anxiously that it had 
been a ghost-haunted session, evoking for him the tumults 
of the twenties. One understood what he meant. Bygones 
were not allowed to be bygones. Taunted at one stage with 
simplification, the Chancellor replied that he was proud of 
it, and yet apologised to his taunter—the sensitive one- 
time communist, Herr Wehner—for his lack of dialectical 
training. This was comparatively mild stuff. Shortly after- 
wards, while Herr Kjesinger was commending the states- 
manlike qualities of his venerable chief, the house rang with 
mocking cries of “Heil! Heil! Heil!” And when the 
young Hamburg socialist, Herr Helmuth Schmidt, reminded 
a Christian Democrat that he had voted for the enabling 
bill with which Hitler finally extinguished parliamentary 
government twenty-five years ago, Herr Schmidt was inter- 
rupted by one deputy calling him “ the rudest lout in the 
house,” and by another (a woman) likening him to “a shot 
of poison.” The public, it should be noted, overheard all 
this, for the proceedings were broadcast in full ; and at the 
end of the third day the President made it known that he had 
received many letters and telegrams urging him to make an 
end of the unedifying dispute. 


Apartheid...or Apartheid 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


N April 16th South Africa goes to the polls, or rather 
white South Africa does, for of the country’s 13 million 
inhabitants, only the whites, numbering about 3 million, 
have the franchise, and of them 1,600,000 are registered 
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voters. Only a handfu! of non-whites, mostly Coloureds in 
the Cape, have communal representation in parliament. 
The National party, with 96 members in the now dis- 
solved lower house, and ten turbulent years of office 
behind it, is confident that it will be returned to power, 
even that its present majority of 33 in a house of 159 will 
be increased in the new house of 163 members. Few 
objective observers at the moment would dispute the first 
part of this claim, although many believe that the Nationalist 
aggregate of votes may be lower than last time, and that 
the new administration will again be a minority government. 


* There are 296 candidates in the field, with 24. unopposed 


returns, all members of. the: United party which has a 
candidate in every constituency. “There will be straight 
fights between the Nationalists (unrepresented in 30 con- 
stituencies) and the United party in well over 100 seats ; 


in three the Liberal party is campaigning, more in a. spirit. 


of missionary endeavour than with any real hope of electoral 
success ; in two, Labour joins the two main parties to fight 
three-cornered contests, a forlorn struggle by a courageous 
little parliamentary: group te avoid extinction; and in 
another dozen seats a motley assortment of independents 
and nondescripts are standing without any real hope of 
winning or, with two exceptions, of saving their deposits. 


* 


In effect, therefore, the election will be a trial of strength 
between the two main parties. Mr Strydom, the prime 
minister and Nationalist leader, only doubtfully restored 
to physical fitness after an absence of three months from 
public life, has once again taken his stand on apartheid and 
republicanism under the accommodating phrase, “South 
Africa First.” . But there is less fire in the republican call, 
and apartheid is now officially described as separation of 
the races “when. practicable and desirable”—a far cry 
indeed from the grandiose and confident conception of ten 
years ago. But on the personal level the insistence on 
separation and discrimination has become more intense, 
and apartheid remains the fiery symbol of white supremacy. 
It is still a potent political war-whoop in spite of the 
disillusionment brought about by the difficulties of carrying 
it into effect. Apartheid remains the Nationalists’ notice 
“to the world” that they will fight “to the death ” rather 
than share political power with the non-whites. Only thus, 
the. party maintains, can the white man maintain himself 
and avoid extinction. 

And this time the blood call to survival is being extended : 
the Afrikaner people are being assured that they are engaged 
in nothing less than a fight for survival and for the con- 
tinued existence of the Afrikaner nation as a separate 
entity. The “enemies ” are all non-Nationalist whites and 
all non-whites, domestic as well as foreign. The prime 
minister’s newspaper has given notice that as the election 
approaches the tribal drum (the paper’s own phrase) will 
be beaten with increasing intensity. It should be explained 
that there are scores of thousands of Afrikaners who are 
not Nationalists, and they are looked upon as Nationalism’s 
bitterest white foes. 

Against this unashamed tribalism and the appeal to race 
prejudice and fear, the United party is pitting a middle- 
of-the-road policy. Its main features are co-operation 
between the two white groups on a basis of equality in 
order to bring about national unity and a single South 
African nation ; a “ benevolent ” apartheid which will apply 
race discrimination with justice, but concedes the right of 
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the non-whites to some very slight extension of political 
representation as well as the return of the Coloured voters 
of the Cape to the common roll (an undertaking which 
the Nationalists are exploiting vigorously as being the thin 
end of the wedge); and an end to racial lunacies like the 
population register and the more glaring excesses of the 
application of group areas and other delegated legislation. 
The United party promises to restore sanity and modera- 
tion to government (the need for at least a modicum of which 
can hardly be disputed). It says that it will seek the 
friendship and active co-operation of other states’in Africa 
and’ try to restore the outside world’s confidence in the 
Union, thereby helping’ to attract. much-needed capital 
which has been frightened off by Nationalist extremism ; 
that it will encourage immigration and tackle the crime wave 
by more effective police methods, and by eliminating some 
of the frustrations and tensions caused by the inflexible 
application of apartheid. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff, conducting a vigorous. nation-wide 
campaign, has been attracting large audiences and has given 
new hope and fresh energy to the United party. . He and his 
party are bitterly accused of speaking with two voices on 
apartheid in the conservative rural areas and in the more 
progressive urban seats, and the unequivocal statement of 
the forthright Archbishop de Blank of Cape Town on multi- 
racial schools has plainly embarrassed the party. The Arch- 
bishop’s outspokenness has been interpreted by the 
Nationalists as a sign of the shape of things to come should 
the United party win the election. 


The Nationalists have so far failed to generate the same 


emotional intensity among their supporters as in previous 


elections, and observers believe that there is more apathy, 
grumbling and discontent in the party than for many years. 
But it remains to be seen to what extent this fidgetiness 
will be reflected at the polls : Nationalists are apt to vote 
with the blood “for the cause,” the greater glory of “ die 
volk,” rather than for a party political programme. The 
steadily rising cost of living and the increasing pinch of the 
economic shoe, combined with some disillusionment over 
Nationalist administrative failures in the ideological sphere, 
have combined to make the political situation more flexible 
than it was five years ago. But any appreciable change in 
the relative strengths of the two parties after April 16th is 
unlikely. 


* 


Meanwhile the non-European peoples, around whom so 
much of the fight rages, look on in ignorance, apathy, dismay 
or growing bitterness, depending on their degree of political 


consciousness. Of the 1,200,000 Coloured people of the 
Cape, deprived of their century-old common franchise rights 
by a questionable constitutional manceuvre, fewer than 
30,000 are able to take part in the election now in progress 
to choose four Europeans to represent them in the House 
of Assembly. The candidates range from unofficial 
Nationalist and United party supporters on the right to 
men with advanced views on the left. Many Coloureds are 
boycotting the elections because they maintain that the 
communal vote is useless ; others are plainly disinterested ; 
and many are so far from a polling booth in their vast con- 
stituencies that they are hardly aware of the elections. 

And while the Africans, harried and harassed and 
threatened whenever there is the slightest sign of political 
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The Benson Cat is a moveable cat 


HE CAT doesn’t think it’s moveable! It 
believes that Bensons after 49 years in 
Kingsway Hall are bound to stay there for 
ever. But it’s got a rude shock coming, 
because over the Easter weekend the whole 
office will move -—to new offices at 


129, Kingsway, W.C.2 (phone as before: 
HOLborn 6922). 

The new offices are on the corner of 
Kingsway and High Holborn where the old 
Holborn Restaurant used to be. Outlying 
departments, including the Television De- 


partment from Hanover House and 
Benson’s Press Service from Bedford Row, 
are also moving into the new offices. So all 
of Bensons — plus cat - will shortly be under 
the one roof, which will make things very 
much easier for everyone! 


S.H. BENSON LIMITED Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
Shortly to be at 129, Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone (as before) Holborn 6922. 
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MAGNIFY THE IMPACT of your adver- 
tising message around the world. Present your products in 
the best possible way to your most important prospects—the 
readers of LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

The large page size and superb reproduction of LIFE’s 
International Editions focus attention on your selling story. 
Distinguished in editorial content and appearance, both 
magazines give your product and your company a “better 
look” in important markets of the free world. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL, published in English fort- 


nightly, circulates in 120 countries outside the United States 
and Canada. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is published in Spanish every fort- 


night for Latin America. 


Their combined net paid circulation of approximately 
670,000 is largely concentrated at upper income levels. With 
an average of 7 to 8 readers per copy, these magazines reach 
a combined audience of about.5,000,000 prospective buyers 
. .. key people in business, government and the professions, 

Everywhere important people respond to what they see in 
LIFE’s International Editions—as you'll discover, too, when 
your advertising messages appear in their pages. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.|I. Tel: Grosvenor 4080 
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Dickens Reappraised 


FTER Easter the Oxford University Press completes* the 
A achievement of producing all Dickens’s work in a new 
illustrated edition. In this collection, the publishers have 
done all that publishers can to ensure that old lovers of 
Dickens return to his works and that new readers are encour- 
aged to begin. Print and format are clear and attractive ; 
the illustrations are the original ones ; each volume has a 
specially written introduction. The potential reader is thus 
left with no external excuse to resist the books. With the 
appearance of this new edition, resistance must henceforth 
be explained only by prejudice against the writer himself, 


How strong are such resistances ? Dickens has no doubt 
recovered strongly from the falling off in public favour 
which, lasting over two or three generations, is often the 
aftermath of an artist’s death. Yet there are large numbers 
of people who find the great man unreadable, and the 
reasons they give are not negligible. Some are put off by 
the shapelessness and careless episodic construction that are 
particularly noticeable in such early novels as “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” but linger on even in masterpieces of the great 
period. “ Bleak House,” for all its power, is not without 
this sense of an imperfectly achieved form and structure. 
This weakness was, no doubt, dictated by the serial form 
in which the novels appeared. As Dickens developed his 
art, he learnt better how to maintain an underlying unity 
and we know from his notebooks how intricate were the 
themes that he attempted to weave from chapter to chapter. 
In the great masterpieces these themes have the consistency 
of the leitmotiven in Wagnerian opera. But in many of the 
novels, form escapes him and the reader loses patience amid 
the piling up of adventures and subsidiary characters. 

Then there are those whom the mawkish sentimentality 
of some episodes sickens for all the rest. Dickens has 
real and almost unendurable pathos. The death of Jo in 
“ Bleak House ” makes a violent but legitimate assault upon 
the emotions. But the pathos is not always real. Even the 
most fervent lover of Dickens may shrink in distaste from 
Bella’s coy domesticity in the later chapters of “ Our Mutual 





*“ Master Humphrey’s Clock” and Te Child’s History of 
England ” (introduced by Derek Hudson) ; “The Uncommercial 
Traveller, Reprinted Pieces, etc.’ (introduced by Leslie C. 
Staples). Both to be published on April 10th, All the volumes are 
now 15s. each. 


Friend ” and certainly few modern ears can tolerate the 
species of near blank verse into which the early Dickens 
tended to lapse when he particularly wanted to heighten 
his effects. The closing pages of “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” 
must be near the nadir of grandiloquence. 

There are others again who cannot tolerate the large 
elements of caricature—not always successful—in Dickens’s 
portrayal of human beings. One can leave on one side his 
relative failure to create any truly sympathetic younger 
women. What is here in question is something more gross 
—the total unreality of certain creations, particularly in the 
wealthier sections of society. A Sir Mulberry Hawke or a 
Lord Verisopht are as farcical as their names suggest. And 
no one who has read the Phineas Finn novels of Trollope 
can fail to be impressed by the contrast between his ability 
to capture the moods and manners of nineteenth century 
parliamentary life and the stiff stylised fooling at the expense 
of politics that Dickens offers us in “ Bleak House.” 

And yet when all the weaknesses and all the unattrac- 
tive features of Dickens’s style and methods are admitted, 
what a vast and powerful work remains. The lapses fall 
away, the absurdities give ground. The overwhelming, 
teeming sense of life and creation swamps all minor imper- 
fections. Surely no English writer save Shakespeare has 
brought into being so vast a world of living creatures, who 
grip the imagination with an authenticity that real men and 
women often lack. The authority of their being is achieved 
in print by writing them rather larger than life. There 
never has been unction like that of Mr Chadband or villainy 
to equal Uriah Heep’s. 

But Dickens presents us with far more subtle charac- 
terisations than these. Sir Leicester Dedlock—Dickens’s 
only fully successful aristocrat—is more than a man of high 
breeding and narrow mind. His delicacy, his generosity 
and his agonised love for his wife make the pages of his 
hopeless vigil moving with an intensity that reveals to 
us how fully—almost without our being aware of it—the 
man has been drawn as a living, complex human being. 

Two of Dickens’s younger men stand out as equally 
successful characterisations in depth and without caricature. 
The quiet corruption of Pip’s values and standards in 
“ Great Expectations ” is a full scale study in psychological 
development—which is precisely what the bolder method 
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Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


Vespers 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


On 30 March 1282, as the bells of Palermo 
were ringing for Vespers, the Sicilian towns- 
folk, crying ‘Death to the French’, rose and 
slaughtered the garrison and administration 
of their Angevin king. Here is the full story 
with its causes and consequences told by the 
author of The History of the Crusades. 

> 27s. 6d. net 


Cultural Foundations 
of Industrial 
Civilization 
JOHN U. NEF 


An account of the origins of industrialism, 
in which Professor Nef shows moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual influences to have been 
’ gs important in shaping the modern world 
as economic institutions and natural re- 
sources. 20s. net 


The Development of 
the Soviet Budgetary 


System 


R.W. DAVIES 


A study of the growth of the Soviet Budget- 
ary system from the 1917 Revolution to the 
German invasion of 1941. 455. net 


The Uses of Argument 


STEPHEN TOULMIN 


The relevance of formal logic to our every- 
day disputes has remained unclear. Professor 
Toulmin inquires why this is so, and suggests 
a new conception of the foundations of logic. 
A book for the ordinary reader as well as the 
professional philosopher. 22s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


of caricature Jacks. In “ David Copper- 
field,” the story draws much of its colour 
and all its unity from the reader’s aware- 
ness of the growing maturity and dis- 
illusion of David himself. These changes 
may not have the direct impact of, say, 
a Traddles or a Micawber, but they 
linger in the mind with the authenticity 
of life itself. 

Yet if this sense of living men and 
women is the first and greatest element 
in Dickens’s genius, it is matched by 
another power which is in some ways 
more mysterious—his capacity to fix his 
people rootedly in the great social 
organisms to which they belong. The 
novels portray people and they portray 
worlds as well. Many of these worlds 
filled Dickens with horror and repulsion. 
The blind inhumanities of nascent indus- 
trialism in “Hard Times,” the ghastly 
labyrinths of the legal system in “ Bleak 
House,” the closed bureaucracy of the 
Tite Barnacles in “Little Dorrit ”—all 
these Dickens sees with a profound 
awareness of their organic, self-sustain- 
ing evil and of the corruptions to which 
they expose both those whom they 
martyr and those whom they serve. 
Those critics who deny Dickens any 
claim to be thought a social reformer can 
perhaps point with some justice to his 
lack of any alternatives—the Cheeryble 
brothers are not the answer. to the 
acquisitive society. But they cannot 
deny the passion and conviction with 
which he exposed the encrusted evils of 
his day or sought by every means to 
make men’s consciences alive to the in- 
humanities they had taken for granted. 
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The critics of today are, moreover, less 
certain than some of the critics of the 
thirties that they see more clearly than 
Dickens the full and fitting answer to 
the problems of the huge, mass, commer- 
cialised industrialised society. Megalo- 
polis can be reached by any route and its 
pressures and heartlessnesses weigh on 
its citizens, collective and free alike. The 
image of the prison which dominates 
“Little Dorrit” is not simply the 
debtors’ prison. It has much more in 
common with Kafka’s prison, the image 
of a faceless, inhuman social order in 
which prisoners and free men alike are 
penned. The atmosphere of the last and 
greatest novels is social criticism carried 
beyond the range of this or that institu- 
tion. It achieves a psychological depth 
which the readers of Dickens’s own time 
probably did not fathom. We look into 
the sick heart of humanity itself. 

And this is probably another way of 
saying that Dickens is above all a poet 
of gigantic power. Certain evocations— 
the fog which opens “ Bleak House,” the 
first scene on the river in “Our Mutual 
Friend ”*—have the sombre magnificence 
of a great painting or a vast symphony 
or of epic verse. To read the last of the 
novels is to walk in a world magnified 
to an heroic degree by the scale of 
Dickens’s poetic imagination. Behind 
the small human concerns we obscurely 
sense the struggles of titans. It is the 
“rulers of this world of darkness ” that 
are in command and we come from the 
novels purged as by great drama or great 
poetry and made aware of the full 
grandeur of the human scene. 


Trish Hurly-Burly 


Himself and I 


By Anne O’Neill-Barna. 
Heinemann. 296 pages. 16s. 


toe heart sinks at the first sight of 
a new book about Irish life, 
especially when its publishers describe 
it as “ an unabashedly honest and warmly 
amusing account of the Irish country- 
side.” This, one feels, is the kind of 
thing that is best left to Miss Honor 
Tracy—and look what happened to her 
and she wandering the roads of Spain. 
So it must be said at once and quite 
firmly that the publishers are perfectly 
right. It is a thoroughly amusing book. 

The writer is an American who was 
not content to be born in Brooklyn but 
insisted on being romantic about Ireland. 
Her attitude was pushed to the extreme 
of marrying the head of one of the 
ancient Irish clans. This seems an 
American compromise with the more 
usual descent from Irish kings ; but the 
truth is that she seems a bit mixed here- 
abouts and is inclined to mix up ancient 
Irish and ancient Scots society. That 
should not be done by a writer who was 
once an authority on myths; it is well 
known that the Scots stood to the Irish 
as the Australians to the English. Any- 
how, a combination of high romance 
and high descent resulted in a decision 
to settle down in Ireland ; and the rest 
of the book describes the process of 


imposing the Irish way of life on Ameri- 
can citizens. It appears that the old 
tricks of absorption, once so successful 
on Normans and Cromwellians, are still 
in working order; Mrs O’Neill-Barna 
will be writing to the Irish Times at any 
moment to protest against (a) the ban- 
ning or (b) the unbanning of some book. 
After not more than the usual amount 
of bargaining and failures to disclose 
material details, a house was bought (as 
literary convention now demands, from 
Protestant Anglo-Irish ; but surely not 
all the erstwhile Ascendancy are living 
in the ditches ?) sixty miles from Dublin. 
It must be in a queer part of the country 
because there is never a word of a race- 
course or golf links. 


But it is densely populated with 
priests, nuns, civic guards, retired 
colonels (this is a mistake—rural Ireland 
runs to plenty of majors and captains, 
but colonels are rather English), female 
do-gooders, optimistic contractors, pessi- 
mistic farm labourers, local politicians, 
language revivalists, total abstainers and 
all and all. This sounds as if the book 
is awful, but in fact it is really well done. 
It is funny, and Mrs O’Neill-Barna (but 
were there Barnas in ancient Ireland ?) 
strikes home amazingly often. To read 
this book is to understand why so many 
leave the hurly-burly of the Irish 
countryside for the deep peace of Bir- 
mingham. 
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Personality and Poet 


Byron: A Biography 
By Leslie A. Marchand. 
Murray. 1,264 pages. 3 vols. £7 7s. 


Tt book does what all good docu- 
mentary biographies should do; it 
allows its subject to speak in his own 
authentic voice on every possible occa- 
sion. And since Byron was an excep- 
tionally honest man, especially when it 
came to writing or talking about himself, 
Professor Marchand has shown sagacity 
in letting the poet’s pungent, vigorous 
phrases do their full share of the work 
of establishing Byron’s personality in 
the reader’s mind. He possesses, too, 
that disinterested regard for truth which 
is an indispensable requisite of any bio- 
grapher who attempts to write a 
“ definitive” life. He is a painstaking 
investigator—indeed, there is something 
intimidating about the industry that 
accumulates between five and six thou- 
sand microfilm rolls of manuscript 
material from European sources, and 
over sixteen hundred from the Murray 
archives ; and we may be thankful that, 
having assembled his facts, he sorts and 
presents them without a predetermined 
thesis in his mind. 

This “Life” is not an “ interpreta- 
tion” of Byron ; it is not even anything 
so partial as a portrait. There have been 
a great many partisan lives of Byron, 
some magnifying and some denigrating 
him, some slightly patronising in tone, 
others almost idolatrous. Professor Mar- 
chand never censures and does not com- 
ment more than is needful. Neverthe- 
less, he has managed to condense his 
vast mass of material into a readable 
narrative ; his judicious use of footnotes 
is especially commendable, for they often 
indicate facts and possibilities that he 
has had to refrain from developing at 
full length in the text. His narrative 
style does not compare in elegance with 
that of Sir Harold Nicolson, M. Maurois 
or Mr Quennell, but his aims are far 
more comprehensive than were theirs. 

It is much to be hoped that a cheaper 
edition may soon be issued, for delightful 
as it is to handle these sumptuous pages, 
seven guineas is a lot of money and three 
largish volumes occupy a lot of shelf 
space. Incidentally it is a pity that 
the (rather inadequate) map of Byron’s 
Greece should be included in the first 
and not in the third volume ; and a few 
misprints and inaccuracies have some- 
how escaped detection. 

Although no startling disclosures are 
made in this book, the chapters on 
Byron’s childhood and boyhood, more 
amply documented than any previous 
account of his early years, do provide 
many clues to the understanding of his 
paradoxical character. His mother, who 
later became intolerable, not only to him 
but also to most other people, is shown 
in a_ comparatively sympathetic light 
during the period when she was doing 
her best to bring up the little boy in 
Aberdeen, desperately short of money 
and friends. But Byron’s unexpected 
succession to the barony at the age of 
ten was bad for her, and very bad for 





him. The sudden change from the 
obscurity and penury of his Scottish 
childhood to the glamour of a title and 
Newstead (half derelict though it was) 
clearly was a factor in his later 
extravagances and love of display. And 
when we discover that his Calvinistic 
nursemaid, May Gray, used to read the 
Bible with him and surreptitiously en- 
courage him in precocious sex-play, we 
have one fresh clue to his later obsessive 
guilt-consciousness. Small wonder that 
Byron so hated religious hypocrisy and 
cant, 

Few men in the history of Europe 


_ have possessed such a power of fascina- 


tion as Byron, a power that resides in 
his personality rather than in his poetry. 
Tom Moore long ago commented on the 
unreasonableness of trying to judge a 
genius by conventional standards ; Lady 
Blessington, too, who took his genius for 
granted, thought him quite beyond the 
understanding of ordinary people. The 
paradox is that nowadays his poetic 
genius is virtually ignored ; yet in spite 
of the fact that we do not read Byron, 
we love to read about him. Here is 
the fullest opportunity yet offered to 
become intimately acquainted with this 
strangely compounded human being, 
this man of extremes: excruciatingly 
sensitive, yet capable of coarse callous- 
ness; brave and generous, yet vain, 
arrogant and irresponsible ; a striker of 
attitudes, yet one of the most devastat- 
ingly honest of men. 


Kenyon Revised 


Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts 


By F. Kenyon. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 352 pages. 42s. 


N° greater tribute can be paid to Sir 
Frederick Kenyon’s book than to 
recall that it was first published in 1895 
and that the edition of 1939 continued 
to be reprinted until 1951. In the 
swiftly moving field of biblical scholar- 
ship this is a wonder indeed. Then came 
the discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the progressive decipherment of Hittite 
cuneiform and the solution of some of 
the problems raised by Minoan script. 
Wisely, it has been decided to re-edit 
Kenyon’s survey in the light of these 
new developments rather than to attempt 
to cover afresh ground which he had 
mastered and most of which remains as 
he knew it. The Rev A. W. Adams 
has added entirely new sections in the 
early chapters which deal with archzo- 
logy and palzography, and has included 
in his survey the most recent translations 
of the Bible in England and the United 
States. 

As far as can be seen, his textual 
revisions have been done with great tact 
and as little actual re-writing as was 
possible. The illustrations include new 
and valuable plates. Unquestionably, 
this remains, or rather is once again, the 
best work of its kind accessible to the 
general reader. 
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The History of 
Fanny Burney 


JOYCE HEMLOW 


‘There is no question that this is the 
richest and most scholarly biography 
of Fanny Burney that has ever been 
published . . . The work is smoothly 
and easily written, and can be read 
quickly or slowly, for study or for 
entertainment. And neither way can 
possibly be without profit.’ 

THE TABLET 


*To read this admirable life of Fanny 
Burney is to cherish her as Dr Johnson 
did . . .” YORKSHIRE POST 

Illustrated 35s. net 


The Golden Trade 
of the Moors 


E. W. BOVILL 


*The lure of gold sent Moorish 

armies marching to destruction across 
the desert, and Portuguese seamen 
sailing down the coast of Guinea. 

It caused towns like Walata, Gao 

and Timbuctu to flourish and decay. 
The story is exciting, and Mr Bovill 
the best guide that anyone could 

wish for.’ THE TIMES I/lustrated 30s. net 


Kurds, Turks and 
Arabs 


POLITICS, TRAVEL AND RESEARCH 
IN NORTH-EASTERN IRAQ 
1919-1925 


Cc. J. EDMONDS 


*,.. the great value of this book 
consists in the picture it gives of the 
life of a British administrator of the 
twentieth century in backward 
countries. All the sides of that life 

are illuminated—its disappointments 
and anxieties, its hardships and its 
dangers, its heavy responsibilities, and 
above all . . . its interestingness.” 
GLASGOW HERALD Illustrated 42s. net 


A History of 
Technology 


Volume III: FROM THE 
RENAISSANCE TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION, c. 1500 To c. 1750 


EDITED BY CHARLES SINGER, 
E. J. HOLMYARD, A. R. HALL, 
AND TREVOR I. WILLIAMS 


‘This is as huge, lively, diverse, and 
intelligent as the astonishing age 

it describes . . . ’ TECHNOLOGY 
Illustrated £8. 8s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WHO'S 
WHO 
1958 


Only in the current edition of Who’s Who 
can be found authentic and up-to-date 
personal information about thousands of 
contemporary personalities. To know in a 
moment the background, life-history and 
interests of a person of influence or impor- 
tance in any field confers an incalculable 
advantage, enjoyed only by those who have 
immediate daily access to Who’s Who. 


High executives, in private enterprises 
and in government and corporation service, 
are increasingly aware that Who’s Who is an 
indispensable desk-book. The growth of 
inter-dependence in business life, and 
between commerce and industry on the one 
hand and bureaucracy on the other, has 
enormously increased the importance of 
personal information and reliable bio- 
graphical data. 

At all booksellers 


120s. net 


A. & C. BLACK 


You have waited for 


Farfimsons 


Lw lo gel the 


low-down on how to be- 

come (or remain) a high-up 
by C. NORTHCOTE | 
PARKINSON 


Illustrator: 

OSBERT 

LANCASTER 
12/6 net 


Publication 


APRIL Ist. 
AS A PARENT 


you should also read a ‘failed- 
the-grammar’ daughter’s com- 
ments on the difficult world. 


LIFE WITH LISA 
Syst Burr 12/6 net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The Odour of Sanctity 


The Sanctity of Life and the Crim- 
inal Law 


By Glanville Williams. 
Faber. 319 pages. 30S. 


wo of the subjects Dr Williams 

discusses in this book—artificial 
insemination and attempted suicide— 
are subjects of current debate. This 
timeliness is all the more remarkable in 
that the book is based on a series of 
lectures delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity and elsewhere in New York City 
early in 1956. ‘The date may explain 
the absence of any discussion of capital 
punishment, for prolonged argument 
was then about to give rise to the 
Homicide Act of 1957. (But in his 
revision of the book for the English 
edition he has taken account of its 
effects.) The place accounts for the 
valuable analysis of the various laws the 
American states possess concerning his 
chosen subjects. 

In each section of the book—chapters 
are devoted to infanticide, contraception, 
sterilisation, abortion and euthanasia in 
addition to artificial insemination and 
suicide—Dr Williams describes the 
present laws, both here and in other 
countries, and their history. He gives 
a just description of the attitude of the 
churches and an accurate account of the 
medical facts. Old debates on these 
thorny matters are recapitulated and the 
personal, social, eugenic and demo- 
graphic consequences of the law are 
examined. He makes proposals for 
reform in each case, some familiar, some 
less so, and tries to forecast the probable 
consequences—though he does not 
always go far enough into the practical 
effects. 

Dr Williams’s own standpoint is quite 
clearly that of a humanitarian reformer, 
which is refreshing in a lawyer, and he 
ruthlessly demolishes the religious and 
moralist arguments for leaving things as 
they are. Many people take hard 
knocks: Malthus for his pessimism ; 
Augustine and Aquinas ffor their 
asceticism ; those who maintain the 
doctrine of double effect for their 
casuistry. But the arguments of the 
other side are presented fairly. 

The most difficult problem of all— 
abortion—receives the most extensive 
discussion. The present policy of 
leaving it underground where it has 
“the ignominy that it deserves ”—to 
quote the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
results in the death of an unknown 
number of women in England and the 
United States each year. These deaths 
of women in their prime are largely 
preventible and may well exceed their 
deaths in, for example, childbirth—or 
from poliomyelitis. But to prevent them 
by allowing abortion to anyone who 
wished would impose a vast new burden 
on the hospitals and their staffs—one 
that they could not undertake with 
existing facilities. This is an aspect of 
the problem that Dr Williams does not 
touch on. He does point out, however, 
that less thorough solutions seem to be 


curiously ineffective. In Sweden and 
Denmark, where the law has been made 
more liberal, there has been a tenfold 
increase in legal abortions, but no de- 
crease has occurred in the number of 
illegal ones, for it is an entirely different 
class of woman that is given a legal abor- 
tion. In Japan, too, where over a million 
legal abortions were performed in 1954, 
it is estimated that an equal number of 
clandestine abortions were done. Even 
a partial solution of the problem of the 
unwanted pregnancy will probably have 
to await the arrival of a really reliable 
oral contraceptive and its marketing free 
of the restraints that moralists will no 
doubt try to impose. 

The time is ripe for fresh debates on 
this and some of the other problems 
dealt with here, and this humane, 
knowledgeable and very readable book 
will provide the reformer with some 
highly effective ammunition. They will 
not necessarily agree with all Dr 
Williams’s arguments. In particular, his 
plea for euthanasia goes much farther 
than most reformers, other than those 
who belong to the Euthanasia Society, 
will tolerate. Nor does he distinguish 
sufficiently between what should be 
permitted by law and what should be 
granted as a right: if abortion, artificial 
insemination, sterilisation are legally 
permitted, does this mean that they have 
to be carried out on all who demand 
them, and at public expense ? Neverthe- 
less it is the publication of such books 
and the discussion they give rise to that 
stir up the informed opinion that is the 
essential preliminary to reform. The 
Home Secretary can then no longer say, 
as he so recently said in Parliament 
in reply to a question about suicide and 
attempted suicide, that he had no 
evidence that a change in the law would 
be generally acceptable. 


Cabinets and Committees 


Cabinet Government and War 
1890-1940 


By John Ehrman. 
Cambridge University Press, 138 pages. 
16s. 


7 British people are rightly proud 
of their parliamentary government 
and of the general smoothness with 
which cabinets work. But, as this book 
shows, it has largely been a matter of 
learning from trial and error. 

Perhaps the greatest contributors to 
the development of the modern cabinet 
organisation have been the two world 
wars, particularly the second one. The 
first saw the introduction of the cabinet 
secretariat and the recording of cabinet 
conclusions. These were major reforms 
for which the credit must go to David 
Lloyd George and Maurice Hankey. 
The second world war—after Mr 
Churchill became Prime Minister—saw 
a development of cabinet and official 
committees more effective and efficient 
than anything that had gone before. The 
political credit belongs to Winston 
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Churchill and John Anderson ; but very 
full marks should be awarded to two 
civil servants—Edward Bridges and 
Norman Brook. Unfortunately these 
last three names do not appear in the 
index of this book. The wartime de- 
velopments were carried on and im- 
proved upon by the Labour governments 
of 1945-51, probably the first peacetime 
governments to have a_ thought-out, 
effective cabinet and cabinet committee 
organisation. 

A lot of research has gone into Mr 
Ehrman’s excellent book. It consists of 
the Lees Knowles lectures delivered by 
him at Cambridge in 1957, though the 
volume reads well as a book. What is 
depressing is the long time it shows that 
governments took to learn—or was it 
the unwillingness of ministers to effect 
bold changes until an enemy was at the 
country’s throat in 1940 and to a lesser 
extent in 1917 ? 

Not until Haldane became Secretary 
for War in 1906 did reforms at the War 
Office become noticeable, despite plenty 
of inquiries in the nineteenth century. 

From the later sixties to 1880 [says Mr 

Ehrman] no fewer than seventeen Royal 

Commissions, eighteen Select Commit- 

tees, nineteen Committees of officers 

inside the War Office, and thirty-five 

Committees of Military Officers had 


considered matters of policy affecting 
the army. 


The results were smaljl. Even the 
Admiralty had to be pushed and dragged 
along to tolerate a proper naval staff. 
However, early in the twentieth century 
the Committee of Imperial Defence was 
established, owing much, for its suc- 
cessful establishment, to Balfour and to 
Haldane, Even so, from the Admiralty, 
Fisher was able to defy it for quite a 
time as First Sea Lord. 

For over two years after 1914 the 
Asquith government was in a world war 
with a cabinet organisation too similar to 
that of peacetime. Whatever his motives 
—stil] a matter of sharp di¢pute between 
their two families—Lloyd George’s con- 
ception of cabinet organisation for war 
was superior to that of Asquith. Never- 
theless, much of his cabinet committee 
set-up was more trial and error than 
plan—though much better than what 
had gone before. After that war, how- 
ever, we largely drifted back to the old 
inadequate order of things. The organ- 
sation of the Chamberlain government 
was by no means good enough ; we had 
to wait for Churchill and his colleagues 
in 1940. And it hardly needs saying 
that it is supremely doubtful if that 
organisation would be suitable for a 
third world war. 

If the departments are badly laid out 
and inefficient, co-ordination alone under 
committees or senior ministers will not 
be effective. As Mr Ehrman says: 

For in fact it was useless to expect 
co-ordinating bodies to prove effective 
until the bodies to be co-ordinated had 
themselves been rendered so. The De- 
partments must be remodelled before 
the inter-Departmental Committees could 
function properly. 

For students of government and for 
politicians as well, Mr Ehrman’s book 
is of real value, 


Cross Purposes 


Henry James and H. G. Wells 


Edited by Leon Edel and Gordon N. 
Ray. 
Hart-Davis. 272 pages. 213. 


|? ge James and H. G. Wells met in 
1898. James, always kind to young 
talent, took to him at once. For many 
years they met and corresponded. More 
of James’s letters have survived than of 
Wells’s, and there is no record of their 
meetings ; but there is enough to show 
how their relations developed. At first 
all went smoothly, but as the years 
advanced and Wells’s talents and reputa- 
tion developed, it became more and 
more clear that they had little in 
common. James regarded novel writing 
as an end in itself ; Wells regarded it as 
a means to an end, and, as he grew older, 
a less and less satisfactory means. 
James’s letters were always kind, but 
more and more critical. In 1911 Wells 
delivered a talk on the contemporary 
novel, which showed how far he was 
from James, and soon after letters to 
others showed that James had given up 
hope of him: “He has cut loose from 
literature clearly—practically altogether ; 
he will still do a lot of writing probably 
but it won’t be that.” In 1914 James 
wrote two long articles on “The Younger 
Generation,” which showed how little 
he thought of Wells’s novels ; and shortly 
after Wells, in his curious boutade 
“Boon,” published a funny but 
venomous parody and critique of James. 
One or two letters passed thereafter, 
which only confirmed their differences ; 
and shortly after James died. Years 
later Wells analysed these differences in 
a partial but penetrating passage of his 
“ Experiment in Autobiography.” 

Mr Edel and Mr Ray have edited 
these absorbing documents with an 
admirable introduction. It makes one 
of the most interesting books to have 
appeared for a long time. It illuminates 
the art of the novel, human nature and 
the passage of time. It deals most 
explicitly with the art of the novel; it 
is our good luck that two men so incom- 
patible should have been friends for 
so long. The interesting thing is that, 
so far as one can judge, James never 
really understood what Wells was up to ; 
whereas Wells, admittedly with the 
advantage of survival into a time when 
Passion was spent, was much clearer, 
though not fair, about James. The 
human story is as fascinating. James 
comes out far better ; he had the advan- 
tage of both an established position 
and good manners. But when Wells 
used his vulgarer weapons James suffered 
most. 

Finally, there is the fascination of see- 
ing how men reacted at the time, and 
how we react now. The present-day 
reader can afford to be eclectic and to 
see the virtues of both; for all their 
brilliance, they could not. Both stressed 
the wide range of the novel ; but, when 
it came to the point, each excluded the 
other’s talents and aims. And, just 
because they were writers, their differ- 
ences were publicly recorded in 
wounding words. 
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Henry Miller 


BIG SUR AND THE 
ORANGES OF 
HIERONYMUS BOSCH 


JOHN COWPER POWYS writes: “[ 
am thrilled to think of Heinemana 
publishing this masterpiece of Henry 
Miller’s. Readers of this great all- 
inclusive book have only to read a 
few passages to get to the heart of 
Henry Miller’s message . . . our 
great, unequalled Henry Miller...” 
** He is already among the greatest 
contemporary writers.””» LAWRENCE 
DURRELL. Illustrated, 30s. 


Himself and I 
ANNE O’NEILL-BARNA 


*Tis a fact that this is one of the 
most remarkable books ever written 
about Ireland and the Irish. Wry, 
humorous, frequently ribald, it is 
a delightful account of Irish country 
living as experienced by an eloquent 
American. 16s. 


The 


Transgressor 
JULIAN GREEN 


“The theme of this novel—the 
destruction of innocence by the - 
stupid and vicious—is handled with 
Mr. Green’s usual perception and 
the story moves inexorably to a 
tragic climax . . . A sad, sensitive 
and truthful book.” w. H. HUGHES, 
New Statesman. 15s. 


The Leopard 


V. S. REID 


An exciting, haunting and beautiful 
novel of a strange double chase 
through the African jungle. “A 
prose-poem of startling brilliance 
... Mr. Reid is such a remarkable 
writer.”” PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sun- 
day Times. ° 13s. 6d. 


Kate O’Brien 


AS MUSIC AND 
SPLENDOUR 


Paris, and Italy’s loveliest cities, are 
the setting for the story of two Irish 
girls taken from obscure homes and 
flung into the fantastic and exacting 
world of Italian opera of the 1880's. 
An impressive and exquisitely 
written novel. April Fiction Choice 
of the Book Society. 16s. 


HEINEMANN 
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Power in the Mediterranean 


The Sicilian Vespers: A History 
of the Mediterranean World in the 
Later Thirteenth Century 


By Steven Runciman. 
Cambridge University Press. 356 pages. 
27s. 6d. 


O N Easter Monday 1282 a spontaneous 

rising of the population of Palermo, 
which soon spread to other towns of 
Sicily, put a bloody end to the French 
domination of the island under Charles 
of Anjou. It did more than this. It 
burst a bubble that seemed to contempg- 
raries to have the substance of a solid 
and original political achievement. The 
ability and ambition of Charles of Anjou 
appeared to be on the point of creating 
a new Empire embracing a large part of 
the eastern Mediterranean, uniting Italy 
and Sicily to. Constantinople and the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem to the lordship 
of Tunis, and restoring the unity of 
Christendom. In many ways the time 
was ripe for such a development, giving 
political expression to the rise of western 
commerce and seapower; and Charles 
of Anjou—warlike, crafty, pious, the 
master of the Papacy and boundlessly 
ambitious—was a more suitable instru- 
ment for this purpose than any ruler 
before or since. The rebellion in Sicily, 
it is argued, ruined everything. It saved 
Constantinople from attack for a long 
time to come ; it separated Sicily and the 
lordship of Tunis from Italy ; it intro- 
duced Spanish influence into Sicily, and 
opened a long period of unrewarding 
war in southern Italy; it humiliated 
Papal diplomacy. 

The rising that brought these conse- 
quences was not in itself an event of 
special interest. It produced no heroic 
characters, and its details do not easily 
remain in the memory. But it will always 
have a greater place in history than its 
intrinsic interest would warrant. In the 
middle ages it was a classic example of 
the ruin of princes at the height of their 
pride. In the age of the Risorgimento 
it provided the first great example of 
a popular movement triumphing over 
a foreign tyranny. Today it is more likely 
to be studied as a stage in the transfor- 
mation of the medieval scene. It is in 
this spirit that Sir Steven Runciman has 
written his book. He aims at providing 
the background to an event which, as he 
says, “altered fundamentally the history 
of Christendom.” This background is 
one of immense complication which (to 
adapt a phrase of Bishop Stubbs) can 
scarcely be approached, much less 
mastered, without an effort. The author 
sets out by warning those who are afraid 
of crowds to keep to the “ better ordered 
lanes of fiction.” 

The warning is necessary, for the stage 
is very crowded, and though the various 
characters are judiciously portrayed, 
it cannot be said that they succeed in 
coming alive. The narrative is learned, 
well-balanced and urbane, but it lacks 
something of the romance and drama 
that inspired the first full account by the 





Sicilian scholar and patriot Michele 
Amari, which appeared in 1842 and was 
translated into English in 1850. This 
loss is inevitable. The vespers can never 
again mean what they meant in the early 
days of liberty. But the loss might have 
been made up by a more searching 
analysis of the Mediterranean situation, 
especially in its economic aspects. It is 
clear that trade and shipping played a 
central part in the story, but they are 
treated as the casual instruments of 
political designs, and the reader is left 
without a clear grasp of their place in 
Mediterranean affairs. The ground, 
however, has been covered and the prob- 
lems exposed with due regard for 
present-day scholarship. This is a ser- 
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vice for which we should be grateful. 

Whether or not the massacre of the 
vespers was as important to the future 
of Christendom as the author believes is 
a question on which everyone may form 
an opinion. As between two competing 
Mediterranean powers, it decided the 
issue in favour of Aragon rather than the 
Angevin kingdom, But in a larger sense 
it simply helped to demonstrate the im- 
practicability of any sustained political 
dominion covering the main strategic 
points of the Mediterranean. The unity 
of this area, like the unity of Italy, lay 
beyond the grasp of medieval politics, 
tantalisingly clear though the vision 
sometimes appeared. It may be that the 
most significant aspect of the whole affair 
was the emergence; in Roger of Lauria, 
of the first naval commander of genius 
in European history. 


From Hand to Mouth ? 


The Human Hand: A Psychological 
Study 


By Géza Révész. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 138 pages. 
2Is. 


HE late Professor Géza Révész was 

an academic psychologist who inter- 
ested himself particularly in the problems 
of speech and gesture. His short work 
on “The Human Hand,” which has 
now appeared, twelve years after its 
original publication, in a sympathetic 
English version by Professor John 








Volitional type 


Intellectual type 


Cohen of Manchester, provided him 
with an opportunity of bringing together 
a large amount of varied study and ex- 
periment. The result is not only inter- 
esting and readable in itself but also 
useful for reference, being provided with 
an index, a bibliography of the author’s 
own writings on these subjects and 
citations of other authors in footnotes. 
Professor Révész’s favourite method 
was synthetic ; that is, he sought to bring 
out far-reaching generalisations from 


what was known or conjectured. The 
method was naturally most satisfactory 
in those regions where knowledge was 
plentiful, as in the present case through 
psychological behaviour studies, least so 
when the discussion depended on the 
conjectures of anthropologists about 
primitive man. Briefly, what he has 
tried to establish in this work is the 
unique character of the human hand, 
not only as setting man apart from the 
other animals and as the vehicle of 
capacities distinctively human, but also 
as enjoying primacy among the human 
organs of sensation. 

Language and the use of tools are 
accepted as the defining characteristics 
of a human being (some awkward 
instances from the animal world being 
dismissed as approximations only). And 
clearly there is a very close relationship 
between the anatomical structure of the 
human hand and the use of tools. The 
status of the hand in respect of language 
is more controversial. Professor Révész 
does not seem to agree with those who 
have argued that all language is origin- 
ally gesture-language, an imitation by 
the mouth of hand movements, but 
thinks gesture-language and speech are 
both equally primitive, neither coming 
“before” the other. 

Before language, however, there is 
sensation, and probably the most im- 
portant section of this book is that which 
deals with the hand as an organ of sense. 
Professor Révész had no doubt that 
among the senses touch came first, 
mediating not one but a variety of dif- 
ferent sensations; and he here spoke with 
the authority of one who had himself 
many psychological studies of sensation 
to his credit. The relationship between 
touch, sight and hearing, and their 
artistic exploitation, is illuminated by 
case studies of the blind and the deaf. 

The book has a section on chiromancy 
(rejected as unscientific) and chirognomy, 
the study of the relationship between 
character and hand physiognomy, the 
potentialities of which the author would 
have liked to see further explored. It 
concludes with a short section on the 
magical significance of the hand, based 
on anthropological literature. 
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Literature of our Day 


The Present Age 


By David Daiches. 
Cresset Press. 376 pages. 21s. 


HIS volume is the last in a series 

designed as a guide to the know- 
ledge of English literature from earliest 
times to the present day. It is a fluid 
perspective, without presumption to 
absolute standards of judgment, of 
achievement in letters from 1914 to 1950. 
The author epitomises the period in the 
development of Yeats from a belated 
romantic to an original metaphysical 
poet, in the experimentation of Joyce in 
the novel, and of Eliot in drama. 

He presents the 1920s, heralded by 
Pound, Eliot, Hopkins and Joyce, as most 
fruitful in technique, because at this 
period the important writers regarded 
themselyes first as artists and secondly 
as persons—a tendency that was reversed 
after the second world war, when the 
content of a book was felt to be more 
important than its method. Eliot, with 
his sense of loss and martyrdom and lack 
of interest in the human situation, is 
taken as the most direct expression of 
the 1920s. The 1930s are considered a 
political decade, veering to intellectual 
communism and left wing agnosticism 
and dominated culturally by Spender’s 
compassionate egoism, Auden’s sparkle 
and the colloquial irony of MacNeice ; 
the 1940s a reaction into welfare and 
right wing anglicanism, while the menace 
of atomic warfare has imbued the 1950s 
with a restrained pessimism and a sus- 
picion of systems. 

Dr Daiches contrasts the pre-1914 
novel, where individual experience is 
expressed in terms of a man’s relation 
to social institutions, with the modern 
novel where reality is a matter of per- 
sonal impression rather than public sys- 
tematisation, and communication be- 
tween individuals an impossibility. Its 
underlying theme is always the relation 
of loneliness to love, clarified by the 
multiple vision of Joyce and the private 
sense of significance of Virginia Woolf. 

The author touches on the change in 
scope of the little magazine, from the 
experimental virtuosity of the avant 
garde coteries to more work-a-day pro- 
ductions of general talent, and notes the 
growing atrophy of a cultural critical 
tradition and of individual discrimina- 
tion, the result, he suggests, of the 
fragmentation of audiences that has 
arisen from mass entertainment. He 
questions whether the economically 
bludgeoned writer will be able to bridge 
the growing schism between art and 
entertainment, or will have to succumb to 
the best paid profession in the world. 

There is an interesting examination of 
the cross fertilisation of American and 
British writing, underlining the import- 
ance of the appreciation of the former 
as foreign Jiterature rather than English 
gone wrong. The bibliography, with its 
useful comments, will be an excellent 
help to those who would take a fruitful 
course of twentieth century reading, 
whether of writers of individual genius 
or those characteristic of their time. 


Such Women are Tiresome 


The Memoirs of Princess Dashkov 


Translated and edited by Kyril Fitzlyon. 
Calder. 322 pages. 30s. 


T HIS edition is an amalgam of a copy 
smuggled out of Russia in 1808 by 
the Princess’s friend, Miss Wilmot, with 
the original manuscript found many 
years later. It contains two genealogical 
tables and a mildly amusing bio- 
graphical index. Bernard Shaw’s “ Great 
Catherine” said “ Princess Dashkov has 
no sense of humour.” Her complacent 
self-righteousness, her social, political, 
and pseudo-intellectual ambitions, her 
tactless insensitivity and her ungrateful 
self-interest were uncorrected by any 
self-criticism. She exaggerated, and un- 
wisely advertised, her part in the plot 
that enthroned Catherine, and regarded 
herself as indispensable, expecting (so it 
is said—but not in her memoirs) sena- 
torial rank and a Guards coloneicy. Out- 
spoken moral disapproval ill-concealed 
her jealousy of the Orlovs—but she be- 
sought a later imperial favourite to pro- 
mote her son. Catherine’s gifts of money 
and estates seldom satisfied her. No 
wonder she was regarded as a born 
plotter. 

The Empress’s forbearance seems 
extraordinary ; but at times its elasticity 
was stretched to breaking-point. Twice 
the Princess was permitted (perhaps en- 
couraged) to undertake a Grand Tour. 
Heralded by her conspiratorial reputa- 
tion, which excited far more interest than 
her intellectual pretensions, she managed 
to call on everyone she thought worth 
knowing. She lectured Diderot on the 
benevolence of serfdom, and Marie 
Antoinette on her addiction to cards ; 
and she bestowed a few words of praise 
= the Pope, “ which appeared to please 

im.” 

Her ambitions for her family were dis- 
appointed: her husband seems to have 
sought appointments far removed from 
her, and died young in Poland. She 
described her son’s mental age as 
eighteen when she induced Edinburgh 
University to admit him at thirteen ; but 
he showed no independence of mind 
later, except by marrying without her 
consent. His sister was unwillingly 
“married off” with disastrous results. 
The Princess’s own energy and ability 
were usefully employed only when by 
the shrewd Empress’s command she 
became Director of the Academy of 
Sciences. “She has a good big morsel 
in her mouth which keeps her jaws 
active” said Catherine (but not in the 
memoirs). 

Eventually, of course, her lack of judg- 
ment—permitting the publication of a 
“ deviating” play—led to her enforced 
resignation. When two years later (1796) 
the Empress died, her unbalanced son 
Paul banished the Princess to a remote 
squalid village. He merely suspected, as 
the conspirators grouped round him, 
that “such men are dangerous ”; but he 
knew that such women are tiresome 
—and few readers will disagree with 
him. 
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The Story of Joel Brand 
Alex Weissberg 
The report of a man offered a million 
Jewish lives by the Germans, who 


claims that the Allies threw those 
lives away. April 17. 15/- 


The Long March 


Simone de Beauvoir 













































































A review of China today, published 
in association with George Weiden- 
June. —30/- 
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Eugene de Savitsch 
The autobiography of a. brilliant 
surgeon and an adventurous man, an 
American who came from Russia in 
1917. May 16. 21/- 
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when I came to London and 
I have been there many 
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Frank 
Moraes 


Author of 
NEHRU 
and MAO’S CHINA 


now presents an 
extraordinary 


:Study of Asia and the West 
Yonder . 


One World 


A brilliant analysis of the inherent 
conflicts between East and West— 
with incisive appraisals of key 
countries and their political leaders 
by one of India’s foremost public 
figures. Cloth 21s. Paper 10s. 6d. 


& 
The New India 


Progress Through 
Democracy 


Presented in a lucid fashion by the 
Planning Commission of the Govern- 
ment of India, an appraisal of the 
Second Five Year Plan for the 
country’s economic and social de- 
velopment. Many photographs. 
Cloth 35s. Paper 17s. 6d. 





Housing BEYER 


A factual analysis of public and | 


private housing, discussed by an 


expert. 47s. 
Anatomy oi a 
Constitutional 
Law Case WESTIN 


Comprehensive study of a labour | 


dispute settled by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1952. Coming Soon 


Introduction to 
Modern Statistics 


HIRSCH 
With Applications to Business and 
Economics — Provides a sound 


understanding of the tools of statis- 
tics, presupposing no mathematical 
knowledge. 45s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN | 


NEW YORK 


10 South Audley Street, London 
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Proustian Fantasia 


Six Proust Reconstructions 


By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
Macmillan. 304 pages. 21s. 


ASTICHE can be caricature, whether 
r broad as the starred passages of Miss 
Stella Gibbons’s “Cold Comfort Farm ” 
or as subtle as Max Beerbohm’s “ Christ- 
mas Garland.” But it can also, eschew- 
ing all exaggeration, be a most -illumi- 
nating form of creative criticism, inter- 


| preting, commenting, and transposing 
the original, and like all good criticism 


giving the reader the benefit of a keener 
sensibility and more intimate knowledge 
than his own. Miss Pamela Hansford 
Johnson’s “ Reconstructions ” are super- 
lative examples of this second type— 
which must, indeed, be very good if it 
is to be any good at all. To do them 
justice one should, no doubt, have met 
them first in the medium for which 
they were originally designed ; that is, 
the radio. The last in particular, the 
scintillating “ Window at Montjouvain ” 
(in which Vinteuil’s Septuor, the triumph 
of a life that had seemed to end in frus- 
tration and shame, symbolises the Time 
Regained which contains the promise of 
the narrator’s own similar triumph) de- 
mands its musical component almost as 
urgently as an opera libretto. But even 
in cold print they are a delight. 


The first, “The Duchess at Sunset,” 
is in some ways the most ambitious ; 
relying on the timelessness of Proust’s 
characters it lifts them clean out of their 
epoch and transplants them to the occu- 
pied Paris of 1941. Here are the 
Guermantes cautiously freezing off 
Marcel (identified, in this one instance, 
with his creator and thus dangerously 
non-Aryan) ; Mme. Verdurin predictably 
filling her salon with music-loving Ger- 
man officers ; the egregious Nornois an 
obvious Vichyite, Albertine perhaps— 
always perhaps—a double agent ; while, 
off stage, Charles Swann broadcasts from 
London, St-Loup has joined the Free 
French, and Bergotte is in a concentra- 
tion camp. And Charlus ? But it would 
be a pity to ruin, by hopelessly crude 


summary, Miss Hansford Johnson’s 
account of his behaviour and _ his 
motives. 


In fact, “The Duchess at Sunset,” 
first conceived of the “ Reconstructions,” 
is not, despite its brilliance, the most 
successful. The author never puts a foot 
wrong, but by the same token she misses 
a characteristic that distinguishes Proust 
from all other novelists except, perhaps, 
Mr E. M. Forster: the predilection for 


| ambivalence, the propensity to show 


some astonishing unsuspected reaction, 
display some unsurmisable facet of 
character. Not that she is—it would be 
surprising if she were—insensitive to this 
trait. She is at her best in “ Madame 
de Charlus” and “ Saint-Loup,” both 
of which, filling in gaps in Proust’s narra- 
tive, reveal the underlying unity beneath 
just such violent inconsistencies. The 
first (taking an inspired line through 
André Gide) shows Charlus as a devoted 
husband ; the second convincingly re- 


solves the extraordinary discord between 
the early and the later Saint-Loup. 
“Swann in Love” comes nearest to 
straight dramatisation ; “ Albertine Re- 
gained” is pure mischief—Albertine’s 
story told by herself, more in sorrow than 
in anger, probably (one understands) 
with incorrigible mendacity, but carrying 
quite as much conviction as poor Mar- 
cel’s jealous reconstruction or the tainted 
evidence that supports it. 

The running commentary that links 
the “Reconstructions” is acute, witty 
and wise. No one who has been touched 
by the fascination of Proust’s world 
should miss this book ; and even to those 
hitherto untouched it may unhesitatingly 
be recommended on its independent 
merits. 


Mem Sahib 


Journal of the Siege of Lucknow 


By Maria Germon. 
Constable. 136 pages. 15s. 


s in imperial history captured 
the Victorian imagination so much 
as the Indian Mutiny. The well at 
Cawnpore became the symbol of 
horror, an excuse for bloody retribu- 
tion. The Residency at Lucknow be- 
came the symbol of heroism, an excuse 
for self-satisfaction. And just as the 
spectators were enthralled, so the partici- 
pants seemed conscious of their historic 
role. Few sieges have been so prolific 
in diaries and memoirs as was Lucknow. 
Recently, the recollections of a private 
of the line, Henry Metcalfe, were pub- 
lished, and now the diary of a wife of 
an officer, once privately printed, has 
been re-published. The diary is edited 
by Michael Edwardes, who before the 
war wrote a full account of the Lucknow 
siege, and it has an introduction by Mr 
Colin Welch, who was among those who 
tried to put the Mutiny in perspective 
on the occasion of the centenary Jast 
year. 

Any diary turns historical events up- 
side down. Everything is exposed in 
personal terms, the small tribulation 
looming as large as the great victory or 
disaster. And why not? The diarist is 
concerned with himself or herself. Maria 
Germon was certainly concerned with 
herself, her husband Charlie and her 
own small circle. Fortitude, endurance, 
heroism are expressed in terms of “ light 
infantry ” (a euphemism for lice) in the 
hair, of inadequate rations of food, of 
that baby dying of cholera or of that 
soldier decapitated by a round shot. 
Muddle and disorder are expressed in 
terms of personal fatigue and pain. Such 
a diary as this, plainly and clearly writ- 
ten, does not te]l the reader what the 
siege of Lucknow was or what it meant 
to British India, but it does tell the reader 
what it was like. For that reason, even 
though it adds no new facts to know- 
ledge, it was worth resurrecting and 
worth publishing, as it is, in an attractive 
format, It is, however, rather a pity 
that such a slim volume has to be 8 
expensive, 
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The Rational Century 
The Search for Good Sense 


By F. L. Lucas. 
Cassell. 354 pages. 25s. 
M* LUCAS is a humanist, and like 
Johnson and Jowett before him he 
holds a poor opinion of useless learning. 
But he himself certainly possesses. much 
more learning than he can readily use. 
His style has an old-fashioned air 
because it is based on a command of 
several literatures, ancient and modern, 
and does not hesitate to draw upon them. 
Moreover Mr Lucas has the learned 
man’s indisposition to pass Over even an 
unimportant fact if it be relevant. Thus, 
citing Johnson’s congenial opinion that 
books are trash unless they help their 
readers “better to enjoy life, or better 
to endure it,” he adds a footnote draw- 
ing attention to.a place in Boswell where 
Johnson seems rather to contradict this ; 
nor does the footnote close before we 
have been reminded of Dr and Mrs 
Kennedy, who spent some forty-two 
years in computing the exact season of 
the creation of the world. Mr Lucas, 
in fact, has a pleasing connoisseurship 
in the futile erudition he deprecates. 

His main thesis is simple, and he gives 
it to us in eight-words of Jane Austen’s: 
“To be rational in anything is great 
praise.” The eighteenth century sub- 
scribed to this view without at all 
realising how hard it is for men ever to 
merit that praise securely: 

The eighteenth century, we can see now, 
monstrously underestimated the difficulty 
of being rational. It was as if a man 
should attribute disturbances in his cellar 
to a few rats ; when beneath his founda- 
tions flowed really a subterranean river, 
full of strange forms of life far less easy 
to control. 

Today, when it looks as if control may 
break down altogether, the eighteenth 
century surely has its lessons for us. 
Even in its excess of rationality there is 
a lesson. “ Apollo was wiser, who gave 
Dionysus a share—though a lesser share 
—in his own Delphic shrine.” 

Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell and 
Goldsmith are the characters in whom 
Mr Lucas helps us to watch the struggle 
for good sense at work. The value of 
the spectacle consists in its having been 
so notably a struggle in every case. 
Johnson was passionate, bigoted and 
incipiently psychotic ; Chesterfield was 
always on the verge of being a shallow 
and frigid worldling ; Boswell was vain 
and dissolute ; Goldsmith was uneasy 
and absurd. But each pursued with 
devotion the quest for intellectual 
honesty ; and our instruction and enter- 
tainment arise largely from watching the 
governing purpose at work upon four 
markedly contrasting temperaments. 

Mr Lucas is unobtrusively and 
urbanely informative, provocative of 
radical thought upon the purposes of 
literary study, and—above all—one who 
evidently enjoys writing for our enjoy- 
ment. His book flatly refutes Lord 
Melbourne’s assertion, quoted on page 
146, that it is boring to be educated, 
boring to educate, and boring to talk 
about education. 


The Extra Skin 
At Home 


By William Plomer. 
Cape. 253 pages. 16s. 


R PLOMER’S second volume of auto- 

biography, which covers his life in 
England since the twenties, is fasci- 
nating but rather depressing. His main 
interests, he says, are writing and per- 
sonal relations. As a writer he has long 
justified himself beyond the need for 
comment. In persona] relations, his 
book shows him to be a faithful and 
perceptive friend, whose memoirs are 
only limited in scope by affection and 
reticence. But there is more to his life 
than that. He was plainly born with 
one skin too few, and suffers intensely 
from many public injustices. His tastes 
and prejudices are not those of the sur- 
rounding bourgeoise. He has therefore, 
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in his own words, grown an extra skin, 
some of whose exfoliations can be seen 
in his writings. 

For the public, this is a good thing, 
since it has led to fascinating novels and 
poems. But the survey of its growth in 
his autobiography is less encouraging. 
Like other skins, it shows callouses 
where it is most rubbed. It appears to 
leave him insensitive about his own 
faults, to the point of self-satisfaction. 
His dislike of much that he sees around 
him leads to some of the vices of a 
private world: he shows contempt for 
modest and stupid virtues in human 
types thar he does not like, and he is 
given to acidulous moralising, as of a 
spinster in a stuffy room watching the 
red-faced vulgarians in the street. 

But even this part of his book is 
fascinating as mémoires pour servir ; 
and when he talks of his friends one 
has no reservations. 
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One of the illustrations by Osbert Lancaster to 
Parkinson’s Law, to be published by Murray on 
April 2nd, at 12s. 6d. This is the collection of articles 
by C. Northcote Parkinson, some of which have 


appeared in The Economist. 
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Capital 
Taxation in a 
Developing 


Economy (india) 


I. S. GULATI 


The first work of its kind to be 
published in India, this import- 
ant book is of immense value 
especially in view of the provi- 
sion for capital taxation in the 
budget of 1957. The compréhen- 
sive treatment of estate duty from 
the economist’s point of view 
fills a gap in the economic litera- 
ture on taxation. 25s. net 


Central 
Administration 


in Britain 
W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
and J. W. GROVE 


“. . the subject has become so 
vast that the time for a text-book 
on it has arrived, and this book 
is it—a very good one too.” 


Scotsman. 30s. net 


LIV NANSEN HOYER 


“His daughter has stimulatingly 
drawn a picture of one whose 
place is secure beside Scott and 
Shackleton among the greatest 
explorers of all time, and of one 
who, take him for all in all, was 
a man.”—Scotsman. 30s. net 


S 
} The Dark 


Tower 


ERNST PAWEL 


The ‘Organisation Man’ rebels. 
** Main characters sharply cred- 
ible. . . dialogue pithy and true.” 


Sunday Times. 15s. net 


The Man on 
the Rock 


FRANCIS KING 


“T shall be surprised if, a few 

years hence, his name is not one 

of the biggest in English fiction 

... If 1958 brings us a novel 

better than this, it will do well.”’ 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. The Tatler. 
15s. net 


Two by Two 
MARTHA GELLHORN 


“It is a brilliant and varied book 
in which the author exercises 
every aspect of her considerable 
talent.” — Queen. 16s. net 


LONGMANS 


Poor Poll 
Oliver Goldsmith 


By Ralph M. Wardle. 
Constable. 340 pages. 258. 


“tT was Goldsmith’s misfortune ”— 

Mr Wardle tells us rather surpris- 
ingly on page 3 of this extremely solid 
academic study—* that he was a jigger 
fallen among goons.” Goons—Dr John- 
son, it seems, was a goon—lack the play- 
ful mind, and are baffled by the genial 
eye and light touch of the jigger. If a 
jigger is also brash—and Goldsmith was 
thoroughly brash—things are not at all 
likely to go well. 

But in fact, and as Mr Wardle’s book 
shows abundantly, many things went 
well enough. An Irish adventurer and 
vagabond, improvident, generous. and 
with little tenacity of purpose, Gold- 
smith never had it in him to organise 
his life at a higher level than that of the 
hand-to-mouth literary hack. Neverthe- 
less he enjoyed the affection and respect 
of some of the most eminent persons 
of the age. 


Johnson was resolved that the young 
Boswell should be under no misappre- 
hension here. “Dr Goldsmith,” he 
announced firmly at an early meeting 
with his future biographer, “is one of 
the first men we have.” And when the 
Literary Club was formed a few years 
later, Johnson, Reynolds and Burke saw 
to it that Goldsmith was one of the nine 
charter members. For had not this 
largely vain and absurd Irishman pub- 
lished “The Traveller”—‘a produc- 
tion,” Johnson had declared, “to which, 
since the death of Pope, it will not 
be easy to find anything equal”? Had 
he not written “The Vicar of Wake- 
field ”"—which Johnson indeed found 
somewhat faulty, but which Scott was 
to idolise, and Goethe to acclaim as 
a work sovereign with him at a critical 
moment of his mental development ? 
Goldsmith scribbled shamelessly—it was 
that or go to gaol—and Mr Wardle faith- 
fully chronicles and _ discusses his 
labours: “The History of England in 
a Series of Letters to a Nobleman,” 
“The History of Earth and Animated 
Nature,” “An Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning” and all the 
rest of them. But time and again Gold- 
smith’s genius rose superior to his neces- 
sities, and among the best contemporary 
judges his reputation stood as high as it 
has ever done since. 

It is strange, no doubt, that a man 
who thus wrote like an angel should talk 
like poor Poll; and yet stranger that 
admiring friends, distinguished for their 
politeness and humanity, should have 
taken so much licence to make fun of 
him. He was under some uneasy com- 
pulsion, it is clear, to elect discomfiture, 
to obtrude and burlesque his own 
ineptitudes. And this sort of self- 
depreciation, like any other, provokes 
ridicule and contempt far more fre- 
quently than it elicits sympathy. The 
great joke about Goldsmith was that all 
his little jokes went wrong. On the 
narrow stage of literary London he was 
all but the protagonist (“one of the first 
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men we have”) and at the same time 
constrained to the role of clown. Mr 
Wardle is aware of this personal drama 
and analyses it with competence. But 
the chief value of his book lies in its 
full and scholarly record of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s astonishingly versatile 
literary career. 


The Country Town 
Where London Ends 


By E. W. Martin. 
Phoenix. 312 pages. 30s. 


ie book is a study of English pro- 
vincial life after 1750, and is the 
complement of an earlier work, “ The 
Secret People,” which treated of the 
English village. It is a long book, over 
300 pages, attractively produced, and is 
approximately divided into two: a broad 
study of the country town in historical 
terms, and a group of chapters on indivi- 
dual aspects—education, local govern- 
ment, religion, and so on. The author 
has clearly done an immense amount of 
preparation. He has assembled a great 
many facts, and quotes literally from a 
whole range of authorities, often very 
tellingly. 

The book, however, is not so much 
an ordered exposition as a discus- 
sion, and a very interesting one. Mr 
Martin is not thinking sociologically or 
historically so much as philosophically. 
He uses his complex material in order 
to meditate upon the wider issues of 
civilisation, and to provoke thought. For 
this reason, the book will appeal most 
of all to. the reader who already knows 
the elements of the subject, and who has 
a clear idea of the structure of provincial 
life and its historical background. He 
will then be adequately equipped to 
profit from Mr Martin’s contemplative 
approach: for example, to assess the 
statement that the Nonconformists were 
active and successful in industry because 
they were denied an intellectual outlet 
in the universities and public services ; 
to dispute the comment that regionalism 
is a psychological state rather than an 
economic or political fact; or to sym- 
pathise or otherwise with Berdyaev’s 
feeling that the middle-class has become 
a slave to technical progress, and has not 
only killed spiritual values in so doing, 
but has actually created a destructive 
philosophy. 

What is the provincial answer? Mr 
Martin does not try to be specific, 
perhaps wisely. He offers the generalisa- 
tion of “urban-rural partnership,” with 
the country town acting as the link be- 
tween the metropolis and the true 
countryside, if anything remains of it. In 
other words, he leaves the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that “ Where London Ends ” 
adds much to factual knowledge of the 
subject, Only patient research into 
economic and social statistics can do that. 
But statistics alone do not give the whole 
answer; and a humanistic approach, 
such as is to be found in this book, is 
needed to interpret the facts, or to pro- 
voke others to do so. 
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Six Studies in Quarrelling 


By Vincent Brome. 
Cresset Press. 198 pages. 21s. 


R VINCENT BROME, author, some 
years ago, of an uneven, shockingly 
written, but undeniably lively biography 
of H. G. Wells, has returned to the 
literary and political controversies of the 
period in a book which has all the quali- 
ties and defects of its predecessor. As 
scissors-and-paste work it is brilliant ; 
and let no one decry scissors and paste, 
which, well or ill wielded, are the bio- 
grapher’s and critic’s essential tools. As 
narrative, as critical comment, and as 
English prose, it is just plain awful. 
Slickly superficial portraiture and history, 
forcible-feeble, cliché-ridden writing, 
make its perusal a really painful experi- 
ence ; there is hardly a stylistic abomina- 
tion that Mr Brome does not perpetrate, 
and one can imagine Henry James— 
whose estrangement from H. G. Wells 
constitutes one of the “quarrels ”—re- 
volving in his grave at the thought of 
being delivered over to such a chronicler. 
Yet the intrinsic fascination of these 
various clashes (Shaw-Wells; H. A. 
fouss - Wells - Shaw; Belloc - Wells ; 
elloc- Coulton; Shaw - Chesterton ; 
Wells-James) is so great, the editing 
which has gone into their presentation 
is so competent, that in spite of every- 
thing the book is a success. Hackles 
vertical, teeth on edge, one reads on. 


The Gladiators 


Not all the “ quarrels” really deserve 
the name. Shaw and Chesterton never 
quarrelled. They disagreed, hyperboli- 
cally, vociferously, and with vast mutual 
enjoyment, but entirely without personal 
animus or the least falling off of affec- 
tion. The Wells-James “quarrel” was 
a very one-sided affair—which is best 
understood by reading the collection of 
their letters reviewed on page § of this 
supplement. 

The others offer a nice selection of in- 
gredients. The Wells-Shaw rows—in the 
bosom of the Fabian Society and later 
over Russia—were just rows, sheer pug- 
nacity being the prime cause, tempera- 
mental difference playing a minor part, 
and differences of conviction rather de- 
termining the form than providing the 
motive for controversy. In the Jones- 
Wells-Shaw campaign, which degener- 
ated on Jones’s side from rational argu- 
ment to sheer screeching hysteria, it is 
not mere divergence but diametric irre- 
concilability of conviction that matters. 
In the long-drawn-out, unforgiving 
engagements between Belloc and Wells, 
Belloc and Coulton, an even more 
irreconcilable intellectual opposition is 
given extra edge and venom by a cat- 
and-dog persona] dislike. 

One element is common to them all ; 
superlative gladiatorial skill and tenacity. 
It is in his presentation of this element 
that Mr Brome scores, and for his merits 
as an impresario of the arena much can 
be forgiven him. 


Jove’s Planet 


The Planet Jupiter 
By B. M. Peek. 
Faber. 283 pages. 42s 


or fifteen years this author of—to 

quote the blurb—“ for the first time 
in a single volume a comprehensive 
survey of the knowledge that has been 
slowly accumulating about the greatest 
planet in the solar system ” was director 
of the Jupiter section of the British 
Astronomical Association; and _ for 
thirty-five years he has been a keen 
student of “Jove’s planet.” The out- 
come of such a labour of love is—as is 
not always the case—worthy -alike of 
author and publishers. The work is 
exhaustive, covering the veering satellites 
strung out on their apparent axis, 
spectroscopy, photography, “the great 
red spot,” radio “noise” from Jupiter, 
and the planet’s composition. From a 
beginner’s glossary and a masterly intro- 
duction in general terms to recondite 
tables, records, diagrams, mathematics 
and measurements, the book lives up to 
its dust-wrapper’s eulogy ; and that, too, 
is seldom true of any work. 

British astronomers have a sort of 
proprietary interest in the largest of the 
nine planets. He is above the horizon 
here at the time of a December opposi- 
tion for about sixteen hours each night, 
high up, so that good viewing is pos- 
sible. 


Although amateurs working with 





small telescopes cannot “get” the great 
red spot, and differentiate his remarkable 
zones, they can know the thrill of easy 
discernment of his moons, strung out 
widely in those great spaces or dodging 
round him, and of the incredibly straight 
lines of zones across his “body.” A 
4-inch refractor clearly shows the 
satellites’ shadows on this body, and 
(patiently tended) reveals the satellites 
dancing in and out of light, coming into 
and fading out of human vision some 
4.83 x 10° miles from our sun. The 
author says that the homogeneity of the 
planet’s. chemical composition “all- 
through” cannot be dismissed as a 
possibility, though all we can see with 
human eyes through telescopes is the 
cloudy and gassy envelope. Radio- 
telescopy will take us farther “in”; 
hence the intriguing chapters on the 
“noises” from Jupiter and on spectro- 
scopy; and the author makes the 
interesting suggestion that Jupiter’s 
Massive rotation may impart much of his 
obvious and “inexhaustible” energy to 
his turbulent atmosphere, on the lines 
of the ebb and flow of our tides. 

The plates, records of observations, 
tables and so on are first class. It is a 
pleasure to commend such a work to 
professional and amateur, and to con- 
gratulate a devoted author and his 
technically proficient publishers and 
printers, who have served all astrono- 
mers so well. 
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Documents on 
German Foreign 
Policy 


SERIES C. VOLUME I 
The Third Reich: First Phase 


The first in a series of six volumes to 
cover the period 1933-1937. It opens 
on January 30, 1933 with the appoint- 
ment of Hitler as Reich Chancellor 
and the beginning of the National So- 
cialist regime in Germany. It ends on 
October 14 with the German with- 
drawal from the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference. 


47s. 6d. (post 2s.) 


Allied Military 
Administration 
of italy, 1943-1945 
by C. R. S. HARRIS 


Describes how the Anglo-American 
military arrangements helped in the 
rehabilitation of the Italian civil pop- 
ulation after the collapse of the Ger- 
man occupying forces. 


42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 


Commonwealth 
Relations Office List 
1958 


A standard reference work, published 
annually, providing an authoritative 
source of information for anyone 


interested in the Commonwealth 
countries. 21s. (post 10d.) 
Automation 


in North America 
by S. B. BAILEY 


Report on visits to industrial, com- 
mercial, and research establishments 
in the U.S.A. and Canada. IIlus- 
trated. 4s. (post 5d.) 


The West Indies: 
A Nation in the 
Making 


Gives a brief description of the his- 
torical background of these island 
territories and outlines their political, 
economic, and social progress towards 
their ultimate goal—self government. 


3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


HIMISIO 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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Georgian 


Afternoon 
L. E. JONES 


‘He writes quite superbly, in a 
poised, lucid prose which can make 
the most trivial person or incident 
seem significant.’ SPECTATOR 
‘Rich in experience and profound 
in personal philosophy, he presents 

an absorbing story.’ 
MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 

21s 


Henry James 
& H. G. Wells 


Edited with an introduction 
by Leon Edel & Gordon N. Ray 
‘The development and disruption 
of one of the most fascinating rela- 
tionships in modern literature.’ 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
‘Excellently told.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 
‘Anyone who is remotely interested 
in the business of writing will be 
fascinated by it.’ DAILY EXPRESS 
ais 


The House 


of Fiction 
HENRY JAMES 


¢ 
Edited with an introduction 
by Leon Edel 

‘Mr. Edel has here made available 
a collection of essays and addresses 
which all who take fiction seriously 
will value and make haste to possess.” 
TIME AND TIDE 

25s 


Maurice Druon 


THE ROYAL 
SUCCESSION 
Translated by Humphrey Hare 


‘Uncommon skill.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
“A novel to impress even historians.” 
THE TIMES 

158 


The True Blue 


MICHAEL ALEXANDER 
The life and adventures of 
Colonel Fred Burnaby 


‘Excellent. . . I have already read it 
twice.’ BERNARD FERGUSSON 
‘Should delight all connoisseurs of 
Victoriana.’ LISTENER 
’ 308 
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The Sumerians 


History Begins at Sumer 


By S. N. Kramer. 
Thames and Hudson. 333 pages. 353. 


HE revelation of the brilliant urban 
civilisation of the Sumerians, which 
flourished in southern Iraq in the third 
millennium BC, must rank as one of 
the major archzologica] discoveries of 
our times. The earliest and most creative 


civilisation of Western Asia, its rise: 


coincided with that of Egypt, which it 
in some degree influenced. Of all the 
achievements of the Sumerians, the most 
significant for the intellectual develop- 
ment of man was the invention of 
writing. Because they wrote on imperish- 
able tablets of clay, much of their rich 
and varied literature has survived to be 
found by the archzologist and studied 
by modern scholars. In 1956, Professor 
Kramer, a leading American Sumero- 
logist, gave an account of literary texts 
that he had personally copied and trans- 
lated in “ From the Tablets of Sumer,” 
published in the United States. “ His- 
tory Begins at Sumer” is the British 
edition, with additional plates. 

In this‘absorbing and fascinating book 
his aim has been to present a cross- 
section of the spiritual and cultural 
achievements of the Sumerians and to 
assess their contribution to the progress 
of human thought. To this end he has 
chosen documents that illustrate the 
origin of elements basic to civilisation: 
government, law and justice, social re- 
form, education, literature, philosophy 
and ethics, agriculture, and medicine. 
In his discussion of the texts, many of 
which are quoted at length, he explains 
their significance in terms of Sumerian 
thought and their relevance to the 
development of our own civilisation. Of 
particular interest is his discussion of 
Sumerian influence on bibilical litera- 
ture. The most striking parallel is pro- 
vided by the story of the Flood, but 
Sumerian literature and myths dealing 
with the creation of the world and man, 
with resurrection and paradise, also fore- 
shadow biblical themes. 

Perhaps the most vivid impression 
given by this book is the essential 
humanity of these  long-vanished 
Sumerians. In their proverbs and the 
delightful stories of their schooldays we 
find reflections of our own aspirations, 
dilemmas and foibles and we meet 
familiar characters: for example, the 
discontented wife, “a restless woman in 
the house adds ache to pain”; or the 
neglected husband, “my wife is in 
church and here am I starving at home.” 

Were the Sumerians the first people 
to settle in Iraq or were they preceded 
by some other ethnic group ? In Pro- 
fessor Kramer’s opinion the earliest 
civilisation was developed by Iranians 
and Semites and the Sumerians were 
comparatively late comers. The weak- 
ness of this interesting hypothesis, which 
is based on an analogy between an 
assumed Heroic Age of the Sumerians 
and Chadwick’s Herioc Ages of Euro- 
pean civilisation, is that it is not sup- 
ported by the archzological evidence. 


The material culture of the earliest vil- 
lages developed without interruption 
into the civilisation with which the 
Sumerians are associated when written 
records begin, and there is no evidence 
of the period of stagnation which he 
assumes preceded and made possible 
Sumerian domination. The view that 
the first settlers came from Iran, though 
often advanced, lacks proof. The 
archeological record also seems to re- 
quire a higher chronology than that 
advocated by Professor Kramer. 


Research 


Lytton Strachey—His Mind and Art 


By Charles Richard Sanders. . 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 381 pages. 36s. 


T is not clear whether the cause is 
human nature or a reflex conditioned 
by literary weeklies, but the centenary of 
an author’s birth seems to be the right 
time to relaunch his reputation. On that 
count Professor Sanders’s book comes 
some twenty years too soon. It is almost 
certain that Lytton Strachey has found 
a permanent niche in our literature ; 
and, even if this is disproved by time, 
it can be said now that he influenced 
men’s minds so that some things will 
never again be seen quite in the same 
way. But it is too soon to assess his 
final place. Many of his original ad- 
mirers are still active, and many more 
of the next generation who reacted 
against him. Before the reassessment, 
both sides must have’ withered into 
tolerance ; and his view of life, so un- 
fashionable today, must have become far 
enough removed to be judged without 
passion. After all, it is only forty years 
since “Eminent Victorians” was pub- 
lished ; and forty years before that, 
Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingale 
and General Gordon were all alive and 
kicking. 

But this is a work of professional 
scholarship, and its value hardly depends 
on the opportuneness of its publication. 
Mr Sanders tells disarmingly how, 
during the war, he wanted to relax by 
doing some research on a light and 
amusing subject, which would give him 
opportunity for adverse comment to 
balance the praise, and so make him 
seem judicious. But the more he read 
Strachey’s works, the better they seemed, 
till justice became incompatible with 
balance. But he was not discouraged ; 
and his research has rewarded him with 
various papers and two books. 

The earlier one was a readable account 
of the Strachey family ; in this one he 
has analysed pretty well everything that 
Strachey wrote about literature and bio- 
graphy (including the anonymous re- 
views, which he. has run to earth) and 
everything that has been written about 
him ; he has run all this, as it were, 
through the punched-card machine and 
set it out by subjects, with a short bio- 
graphical sketch and a commentary which 
is civilised, well written but scarcely 
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memorable. The general reader may be 
put off or amused, according to tempera- 
ment, .by the rigour with which he 
follows the rules of the research game. 
A quotation from someone else, however 
dim, counts a point; influences and 
correlations trump direct statements ; 
anything that can fairly be labelled 
“jmportant” counts double; and the 
score is rung up in footnotes. If one 
may borrow a quotation from Strachey, 
le secret d’ennuyer c’est de tout dire*, 
but the book will be useful to anyone 
who wants to rehabilitate Strachey when 
his centenary comes round in 1980, and 
it makes good browsing now. 

* Spectator, 100 (June 6, 1908, pages 899- 
900.) See reference in “Lytton Strachey,” 


by Charles Richard Sanders, 1957, page 
181, footnote 37. 


Pensioner’s Vademecum 
The £ s. d. of Retirement 


By Cecil Chisholm. 
Phoenix. 142 pages. 12s. 6d. 


7 admirable little book is a sequel 
and supplement to the same author’s 
“Retire and Enjoy It,” and is as full 
as its predecessor of meaty and practical 
good sense agreeably presented. A short 
first chapter recapitulates the message of 
the earlier book—be prepared, retire 
“to” rather than retire “ from,” beware 
of drifting—and adds a few unsenti- 
mental words on a topic which “ Retire 
and Enjoy It” left untouched: that 
“second retirement” which must be 
faced when the grasshopper becomes a 
burden. Then follow, making up the 
first part of the book, a survey of pension 
and annuity alternatives, and chapters 
dealing with investment and the manage- 
ment of savings—a subject on which the 
author brings to bear a lifetime’s experi- 
ence as a financial journalist. (The facts 
of chronic inflation are faced with a 
realism verging on the pessimistic.) 

Part II turns from the maintenance of 
income to its spending ; its discussion of 
household budgets is the best thing of 
its kind since, over twenty years ago, 
Nigel Balchin wrote his “Income and 
Outcome.” So good is it, indeed (despite 
one or two oddities like the treatment 
of purchase tax and excise) that one 
wishes Mr Chisholm had shifted his 
viewpoint and addressed, like Mr 
Balchin, the public in general. For 
virtually everything in this section—and 
a great deal in Part I—is equally relevant 
to the needs of the young couple setting 
up house on a shoestring, or the means- 
tested professional family taking the 
strain of higher education, or indeed 
anyone who, facing a change of circum- 
stances or resolved to break out of a 
routine that has become unsatisfactory, 
must try to make every florin do the 
work of half-a-crown. As things are, 
many of the younger potential bene- 
ficiaries of Mr Chisholm’s knowledge- 
ableness and wisdom are likely to be 
misled by the title; or, even if not 
misled, quite possibly deterred by a 
sense of personal incongruity from asking 
for it in bookshop or library. Those who 
overcome their inhibitions will find 
themselves skipping surprisingly little. 





Weyman’s France Revisited 


Assault on Olympus: The Rise of 


the House of Gramont 


By W. H. Lewis. 


Deutsch. 240 pages. 18s. 


W? are back again among the Gentle- 
men of France. But they seem less 
gentlemanly than in Weyman’s day. 


Among his cloaked swordsmen were a | 


few who (perhaps under the influence 
of someone resembling d’Artagnan’s 
Lady de Winter) had gone to the bad ; 
but most of them spent their time in 
harmless swordplay, horseplay, and light 
flirtation. Mr Lewis’s gallants, however, 
break vigorously and promiscuously 
through every clause in the moral code. 
They would regard a cry of “marked 
cards! ” as a friendly compliment ; and 
their ladies are “kind” or “cruel” in 
the most primitive sense. 

The “Red Robes” are here too. Mr 
Lewis detests Richelieu, somewhat sur- 
prisingly believes that anyone (including 
Louis XIII whose throne he saved) 
would have gladly liquidated him ; but 
presents a hero who, unable to subsist 
indefinitely as cardsharper and gigolo, 
remained faithful to the Cardinal. For 
running through the qualities that trans- 
formed Antoine Comte de Guiche 
(despatched to Paris at the age of four- 
teen with a spare shirt and little money) 
into a Marshal of France and Duke of 
Gramont was a strong thread of loyalty. 

It was interwoven, however, with a 
shrewd discretion, and an ability to 
clown his way out of embarrassments 
that ensured his emergence unscathed 
from the military frivolities of the 
Fronde. The Regent Anne trusted him 
and her Cardinal Mazarin allowed his 
brother to cheat him at cards. The young 
Louis XIV always respected him, and 
never resented his bluntness. 

But bluntness, even if flavoured with 
humour, would not account for 
Gramont’s diplomatic successes ; it was 
his patience and finesse that helped to 
steer Louis’s marriage negotiations 
through the usual Spanish procrastina- 
tions, while his ability to outdrink 
German princelings facilitated Louis’s 
designs on Germany. Antoine deserved 
his dukedom, and his place in the centre 
of Mr Lewis’s crowded pageant, though 
he is sometimes elbowed out of sight 
by his family, whose erraticities provide 
Mr Lewis’s liveliest stories but occa- 
sionally confuse the narrative. 

As, no doubt, they confused the Duke. 
His relations would never have climbed 
Olympus without him; one or other 
was always in difficulties, and at times 
Antoine must have been tempted to cut 
the rope. His heir’s imprudences in- 
cluded intrigue with a royal mistress ; 
his daughter gracelessly refused to live 
in Monaco with her unattractive ducal 
husband and was the life and soul of 
almost every scandal at the French 
court ; and his second son, who eventu- 
ally carried on the hard-won title, was 
thrice exiled. But we must be grateful 
to these ambitious, reckless gascons 


whose adventures and memoirs have 
given Mr Lewis the material for the 
tale he tells with such enjoyable gusto. 
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» The 
World Unveiled 


The Story of Exploration from 
Columbus to Livingstone 

PAUL HERRMANN 

“This book is an extraordinary 
achievement. Mr. Herrmann’s ab- 
sorption in his subject is admirable, 
his industry fantastic . . . a treasure 
house, and | strongly recommend 
readers to buy it.” — LORD 
BIRKENHEAD (Daily Telegraph) 

Illus. 42s. 


The Complete 
MONTAIGNE 


Edited and Translated by 
DONALD M. FRAME 

“A magnificent translation which 
preserves both the spirit and the 
letter of the  original.”—cyriL 
CONNOLLY (Sunday Times). “A 
delight to read.” —-KENNETH YOUNG 
(Daily Telegraph) 1,120 pages 34 gns. 


Publication April 24th 
JOHN GUNTHER’s 
Inside 

Russia Today 


The timeliest and most important 
of the famous “Inside” books. 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


Behind the 
lron Curtain 


The Development of the Soviet 
Budgetary System 
R. W. Davies 45/- 
The Economics of Communist 
Eastern Europe N. Spulber 100/- 
Russian Political Institutions 
D. J. R. Scott. Suzff. paper 16/- 
cloth 21/- 
Soviet Education for Science 
and Technology A. G. Korol 
The Soviet 1956 Statistical 
Handbook: A Commentary 
N. Jasny 
Soviet Transportation Policy 
H. Hunter 
Postage extra to prices quoted. 


You can always find a good 
selection of books on current 
events and questions of the day at 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clement's Inn Passage, Aldwych, Londen, WC.2. 





68/- 


35/- 
68/- 
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Gone from Jericho 


Given to Salt: The Struggle for the 
Dead Sea Concession 


By M. A. Novomeysky. 
Parrish. 286 pages. 25s. 


O* a broiling afternoon in mid-May 
1948, your reviewer motored down 
from Amman to Jericho to check for 
himself some of the rumours that were 
flying round at the start of the Palestine 
war. One was that no one had had the 
time, or the men, to spare for ordering 
the Arab Legion to preserve a potential 
asset—the Palestine Potash works at the 
north end of the Dead Sea. It was true. 
He found triumphant Beduin tugging 
away lengths of piping made to carry 
potash or bromine and now destined— 
at best—for use as cattle troughs. So 
ended Chapter II of the saga of which 
this book constitutes Chapter I. The 
third, still in process and untold in 
English, covers the Israeli feat of pre- 
cipitous road-building and persevering 
reconstitution of the potash works at 
the other end of the Dead Sea. 

The story begins in 1920. Mr Novo- 
meysky (now in his eighties and still a 
director of Palestine Potash Limited) was 
then a Siberian mining engineer in his 
prime. He was also a Jew and a Zionist. 
Versed, from experience on Lake Baikal, 
in processes of extracting salts by 
evaporation, he was undaunted by the 
then physical snags in working a con- 
cession in the Jordan valley—a bad 
climate, no transport, no fuel, no money. 
The handicaps he did not reckon with 
were psychological—handicaps that were 
to dog him for the whole of the nine 
years covered by this book. He did not 
get the concession until 1929. 

Was it misfortune or design that pro- 
duced such frustrations as to lead a 
Colonial Office official at one point to 
“wish the sea were really dead”? Each 
time success seems within grasp there 
appears either a ghost applicant waving 
an Ottoman firman, or a civil servant 
whispering that Du Pont is in the field, 
or an MP concerned to ensure that no 
Arab rights are promised away, or a 
tinancier back-pedalling because he is 
interested chiefly in profits and Mr 
Novomeysky chiefly in “ making that salt 
lake serve the land of Palestine.” 

Throughout the drama, the principal 
persone play their parts in character. 
Though it is in British interests to find 
potash from a non-German source, the 
Colonial Office moves at the pace of the 
nation that cannot decide whether to 
build a ring road round Oxford. Mean- 
time, Mr Novomeysky inflexibly pursues 
—with occasional very genuine hand- 
shakes for Arabs—his objective of fur- 
thering Zionist ends, including Jewish 
immigration ; throughout, he senses and 
resents British anxiety to give the enter- 
prise a British flavour not just for 
national reasons but also because, with- 
out it, directors bent on furthering 
Zionism might gallop away with Arab 
rights. All comes right only when he 
decides to join forces with a group of 
peers and old blues and typically Pall 
Mall advocates of fair play. In the years 
after the book’s end, it is the Arab talent 


for destruction that spoils this grand 
design. Neither the Lyttons nor the 
Tennants nor the Novomeyskys are 
accountable for a result that was meant 
to be just, but turns out in favour of 
Israel. 

The book, though exciting, is for con- 
noisseurs. Few casual readers will be 
interested in its wealth of solicitors’ 
letters, passages from Hansard and drafts 
for concession agreements. But it con- 
stitutes required reading, and most re- 
vealing reading, to anyone interested in 
Zionism or the working of the British 
mandate for Palestine. 


Who Invented What 


Inventors of Our World 


By Joachim Leithauser. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 
25S. 


257 pages. 


ie is not simply a book for boys, 
though it has some of the extrava- 
gant gusto, free-wheeling from fact to 
fact, that child’s guides to what makes 
the wheels go round often display. It 
is in fact concerned with who first made 
the wheels go round, a popular history 
of the origins of modern technology that 
is lively, journalistic, and very easy to 
read. 

Mr Leithauser’s stated objective 
sounds slightly. ponderous: “a simple 
portrayal of the true evolution of modern 
technology.” What he has written is 


James Hargreaves’s Spinning Jenny 


not: it is a sweeping graphic adventure 
tale of inventors and their achievements, 
essentially anecdotal, selective and fast- 
moving. 

Compressed into a book as short as 
this, the history of invention simply 
bristles with good stories: the author 
sets each of his selections down quickly 
and neatly, then darts on to the next. 
It is only where he feels some grandiose 
generalisation or sociological comment 
would be in order, and composes his 
writing for this weighty (and windy) 
task, that the narrative falters. And to 
do Mr Leithauser justice, he pretty soon 
gets impatient with the large vague 
generalisation himself ; his odd, twink- 
ling facts are always crowding back and 
leaving the high thinking suspended in 
mid-air. 
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Rowing Controversy 


The English Style of Rowing 


By P. Haig-Thomas and M. A. 
Nicholson. 


Faber. 164 pages. 18s. 


A* least since the beginning of the 
century there has developed, every 
few years, a controversy about the best 
technique of oarsmanship. Until the 
war, it could usually be claimed by the 
partisans of the classical English style 
of rowing that in due course they had 
established its supremacy. Mr Haig- 
Thomas was more than fifty years ago 
himself a most distinguished and suc- 
cessful exponent, and as a coach has 
played a leading part in re-establishing 
the true gospel from time to time. The 
younger author is a postwar president 
of the Cambridge University Boat Club, 
and now a master at Eton, which was 
the cradle of the classical style, 
developed by Edmond Warre, the 
famous headmaster of Eton, and by de 
Haviland, who for many years coached 
the Eton eight. 

The major heresy that challenged the 
classical orthodoxy was the Fairbairn 
style. The Fairbairn school had a great 
deal in its favour. Its leader, Steve 
Fairbairn, had genius as a coach and as a 
leader of men. The successful develop- 
ment of oarsma&ship according to his 
school demanded long hours of physic- 
ally strenuous effort: great mileage of 
rowing and, in that mileage, emphasis 
always on the “natural” way of doing 
things. The classical school, on the 
other hand, demanded not so much 
mileage of strenuous physical effort as 
intense mental effort, with every stroke 
rowed directed to achieving the perfect 
co-ordination of movement into a syn- 
thesis that is much less natural, much 
more artificial, than Fairbairn required. 
The Fairbairn style required the 
maximum relaxation of all those muscles 
that were not obviously and directly 
essential to propelling the boat through 
the water. With the classical style of 
rowing, there_was never so complete a 
degree of relaxation even when high 
proficiency was achieved; and until a 
fair degree of proficiency was achieved, 
relaxation had to take quite a secondary 
place. Those men who rowed well in 
the Fairbairn style had much satisfaction 
in rowing, and an excellent prospect of 
winning many races in any company 
except the highest. The devotee of the 
classical schoo] spent nearly the whole 
of his rowing life in discontent, but 
might hope to find a reward in an 
ecstasy—lasting probably no more than 
a few minutes in a year of rowing in 
good company—when eight men, or four 
men, were co-ordinating their move- 
ments as they should, and making the 
boat travel as it should. No one who 
has known that rare ecstasy can doubt 
that the classical style at its best cannot 
be beaten. 

Messrs Haig-Thomas and Nicholson 
give a clear and authoritative account of 
what it is to row in the classical style. 
They argue, convincingly, that the Fair- 
bairn style, while it produced a plethora 
of crews capable of winning races against 
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orthodox crews short of a really high 
standard, never produced one capable 
of beating a firstclass crew. They main- 
tain that, in the present state of rowing, 
a style prevails that lacks the best of 
either school. They build up a logical 
case which is strong, though not quite 
overwhelming, for believing that the 
classical school offers the best hope of 
producing the fastest eights possible 
from the background of English rowing. 
Jt is to be hoped that their book will 
start a revival of the classic style, and 
that their case will be proved by a 
resurgence of English rowing from its 
present sorry state. 


Bentley Boys 


W.O.: The Autobiography of W. O. 
Beniley 


By W. O. Bentley. 


Hutchinson. 223 pages. 21s. 


ETWEEN the years 1922 and 1931 the 
Bentley motor car gave pleasure to 
sportsmen and attracted a variety of 
financiers. Since its demise in the slump 
that struck Wall Street and closed the 
old Bentley Company, interest in this 
high performance car has never waned. 
Today the Bentley Drivers Club 
flourishes, its members going to great 
lengths to preserve examples of every 
version of the “W.O.” Bentley and to 
unearth every possible fact, technical 
and historical, concerning them. Cer- 
tainly more is known today about these 
great vintage cars than anyone knew of 
them in their production era—except 
their modest creator, Walter O. Bentley. 
Now the designer of the Bentley car 
has compiled his autobiography and the 
truth is at long last plainly disclosed. 
The author describes how his early love 
of steam—he served his engineering 
apprenticeship in the Great Northern 
locomotive shops at Doncaster—gradu- 
ally changed to an acceptance of internal 
combustion. Racing early motor-cycles 
for pleasure gave way to racing certain 
French cars in order to _ publicise 
them. The first world war proved W. O. 
Bentley to be a talented aero-engine 
designer, and the Armistice saw him 
marketing a car of his own make. 

His autobiography tells the simple 
truth about the setbacks he experienced 
and the racing victories his cars 
achieved. He alone knows what really 
happened ; he devotes a chapter to those 
legendary characters, his drivers, which 
is supremely entertaining because he is 
the only man who knew the “Bentley 
Boys ” intimately, 

During the second world war, when 
petrol and motor news were scarce com- 
modities, the motor press devoted much 
space to the history of motoring. The 
result is that many books published 
subsequently merely repeat jnformation 
that came to light. weekly and monthly 
in the war years. Here “W.O.” has an 
advantage ; his autobiography presents 
the reader with hitherto unknown facts. 
For this reason, and because the vintage 
Bentley is held in such high esteem, this 
book will be a motoring “ best seller.” 

Apart from going into those ‘technical 


matters which put his cars first past the 
winning post after twenty-four hours’ 
racing at Le Mans four years in suc- 
cession and which sold over 3,000 of 
these costly vehicles to the public, W. O. 
Bentley tells bitterly of how his liqui- 
dated company was snatched from under 
the nose of D. Napier and Son by a 
“disguised” bid on behalf of Rolls- 
Royce. After he left Rolls-Royce the 
war killed his V12 Lagonda, and, later, 
litigation all but extinguished Bentley’s 
24-litre, which he designed for the 
Lagonda Company. Such disappoint- 
ments could well have caused the famous 
patron of the “ Bentley Boys” to dwell 
on the happier days at Brooklands and 
Le Mans. Instead, to his credit, he has 
set down an impartial history of his 
career, told in a way that carries 
complete conviction. 


Strange People 
Kingdom of the Saints 


By Ray B. West. 
Cape. 389 pages. 30s. 
T= leader told his people, a hun- 
dred and one years ago, that they 
should fight to the end, “in the moun- 
tains, in the canyons, upon the plains, on 
the hills, along the mighty streams and 
by the rivulets”? It is unlikely that 
anyone who knows the answer to 
this question will need to read Mr 
West’s book. But for those to whom 
the Utah War and Brigham Young’s 
role in it are shadowy recollections, 
if recollections at all, for those in 
fact who want to have the extra- 
ordinary Mormon story retold in sympa- 
thetic and lively style, “Kingdom of 
the Saints” is probably the best single 
book available. The first half, devoted 
mainly to Joseph Smith, is surpassed by 
Fawn Brodie’s “No One Knows My 
History,” but the rest of the story—the 
exodus, the settlement, the troubles and 
the triumphs of Zion—cannot be found 
elsewhere in so compact and reliable 
a form. 

Mr West writes as an ex-Mormon, in 
the sense that he has lost his faith in the 
Mormon religion, but also as someone 
whose upbringing guaranteed, as he says, 
that “ there was a sense in which I would 
forever be a Mormon.” This un- 
doubtedly helps him to portray his heroes 
(with all their faults they are that) com- 
prehendirigly, and frees his book from 
the sneers, faint or loud, which most 
“ non-official” Mormon historians have 
indulged in. But the respect inherent in 
such an approach leaves the Mormons 
still remote from full comprehension ; 
they are like creatures from some strange 
Far Western mythology, possessed obvi- 
ously of remarkable powers, yet still 
somehow synthetic, like their religion 
and their culture. Had Mr West paused 
in his story-telling long enough to give 
his readers a generous depiction and 
analysis of Mormon theology and govern- 
ment, clerical and lay, this gap in our 
understanding might have been reduced. 
As it is he has given us Genesis, Exodus 
and Joshua with little Deuteronomy and 
hardly a word of Leviticus. 
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The Great Adventurers 


The World Unveiled 


By Paul Herrmann. 


Hamish Hamilton. 507 pages. 


42s. 
°¢ gemtnaes popularisers sometimes put 

one in mind of a dance of elephants. 
Even when dealing with a subject that 
of its own nature lifts the heart with 
excitement, a prolix stylist, who shovels 
quantities of miscellaneous information 
at the reader, can obscure the grandeur 
of his theme. 
given in this book at considerable length 
is good, some bad; but none of it is 
organised into a coherent scheme of pre- 
sentation. 

Mr Herrmann’s book (apparently the 
second instalment of the story of man’s 
widening knowledge of the earth which 
he inhabits) is sub-titled “The story of 
exploration from Columbus to Living- 
stone.” Such a story was well told for 
the genera] reader in a work, also trans- 
lated from the German, of Dr Leithauser 
three years ago. The present book, on 
a more extensive though not a grander 
scale, in fact recounts the careers of 
various notable explorers chosen at ran- 
dom. North America, Asia and the Polar 
regions are not mentioned. Tasman gets 
one sentence, but Barth and Nachtigal 
get forty-two pages between them, and 
there is even room for the author’s motor 
trip across the Sahara. The motives and 
problems of exploration are never 
analysed, nor the means of solving them 
adequately described. But for those— 


Some of the information « 


and there are many—who love digres- 
sions about syphilis, Easter Island, Inca 
customs, Heyerdahl’s theories, this book 
will provide plenty of reading. It is 
handsomely produced and_ profusely 
illustrated, though some of the prints 
chosen are a mistake in the sense 
that they are neither contemporary nor 
accurate. 


A Stage Obituary 


St. James’s: Theatre of Distinction 


By W. Macqueen-Pope. 
W.H. Allen. 256 pages. 


NOWFLAKES falling from a grey sky 
S on to the proscenium of the St. 
James’s Theatre made a sad sight in 
London this month to touch the hearts 
even of those who realised the impracti- 
cability of keeping it in being. This book 
is in effect an affectionate memorial to 
it, although it was not conceived as 
such, being one in a series of theatre 
histories by Mr Macqueen-Pope. 

The St. James’s Theatre, built at a 
cost of £50,000, opened in the Christmas 
season of 1835—not, however, with legiti- 
mate drama, then the monopoly under 
royal patent of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, but with comic opera or burletta 
as it was then called. Failure dogged 
the early years of the St. James’s, but 
theatre generally was in those days at 
a low ebb. 

We have to move forward more than 
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half a century to the late Victorian and 
Edwardian days to find this theatre, with 
others, in its heyday. With time lending 
enchantment, the profusion of talent 
that came to the London stage in those 
years strikes awe. The St. James’s, 
under its famous actor-manager George 
Alexander, had its own special glories, 
It had, for instance, the summer night 
in 1893 when Mrs Patrick Campbell 
captured her London audience with 
Pinero’s Mrs Tanqueray ; it had George 
Alexander in Lady Windermere’s Fan 
and The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Forbes-Robertson in The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back. Even then there 
were failures: there was the unruly 
night in 1895 when the patrons of the 
St. James’s booed loud and long at the 
author of Guy Domville, the astonished 
Henry James. 

Mr Macqueen-Pope brings the story 
up to date with sadness only at the end, 
He loved the St. James’s passionately 
and perhaps he has written his history 
with too much adoration for the 
sophisticated. Perhaps he could have 
included, with advantage, more excerpts 
from the press notices of the times, 
What were Mr Shaw’s reactions to those 
late Victorian ventures ? But possibly 
the overriding impression Jeft by this 
book is the apparent impossibility of 
keeping a theatre for long on an even 
keel. Even the most prudent of 
managers back hopeless losers. Should 
we blame the dramatists for not writing 
good plays or the producers for not 
picking them or the theatregoers for a 
fickle taste ? 


Get light down to it 
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SPRING-TIME for new clothes... 
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The funny thing was that he only wore a beard when 
entering or leaving the factory. At all other times he 
was clean-shaven. 


“I want this mystery solved,” said the Managing 


Director, “‘and solved quickly.” =A 
Well, I checked the cash . . . all O.K. I checked OO 
his home life . . . again everything perfect. é a 
Finally in a flash of inspiration I tackled the Sales 
Director direct. “‘ Why the beard,” I said tactfully. 
*“* Oh that,” he said. ‘‘ Well, just take a look at 
our premises. They’re dreadfully dingy. 
I’d hate anyone to recognise me.” 
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2g Running to save mlady 
RUNNING FOOTMEN were accustomed to running in 
front of their masters’ carriages, clearing the way ] 
ahead, but sometimes they had more exciting tasks to 
perform. During the reign of the first Elizabeth, of 
Lord Berkeley's wife fell ill and Langham, running P 
footman to his Lordship, “carried a letter from 7 
Callowden to old Dr. Fryer, a physician dwelling in ‘ 
London, and returned with a glass bottle in his hand, Pp 
compounded by the doctor, for the recovery of her : 
health, a journey of 148 miles performed by him in t 
less than forty-two hours, notwithstanding his stay of t 
one night at the physician’s house, which no one horse 
could have so well and safely performed, for which the c 
Lady shall after give him a new suit of clothes.” I 
Today, merchandise travels faster than in Langham’s ; 
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activity or even consciousness, try to launch a movement to 
obtain a minimum wage of {1 a day for all workers, Mr 
Strydom issues dark warnings about a nation-wide stoppage 
of work on election day to challenge the white man’s 
dominant position. The African National Congress is blamed 
for this venture, and the government is poised to outlaw the 
organisation, itself involved in serious domestic turmoil as a 
result of the challenge to the moderate leadership by extreme 
black nationalists, in the reserves and other areas. The 
implementation of the threat will either produce fresh unity 
in the African National Congress or hand over the leader- 
ship to the extremists. 

Thcre is no contact between the white politicians in the 
National and United parties and the leaders of the non- 
white peoples, African, Asian and Coloured. Thus the great 
mass of white voters have not the faintest idea. and do not 
care, what their non-white fellow-South Africans are think- 
ing or hoping. No wonder that next month’s election bears 
an air of unreality or that it has no meaning for the vast 
majority of the South African people, who are unconsulted 
pawns in a great game that the white men are playing. 


Listening-in to Canberra 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


T is remarkable that the Australian people should be so 

devoted to democratic institutions, for one would have 
thought that they know more than anyone should know 
about parliamentary debate. A visit to the British House 
of Commons can sometimes be an experience, but few 
people are able to make one. The Australians, on the 
other hand, can switch on their politicians at any time. By 
the terms of its charter the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission is bound to use one of its networks to broadcast the 
proceedings of one or other House, and it uses for this pur- 
pose its “ serious” programme, This programme at other 
times is of a quality that would bring tears of jealousy to 
the eyes of Britain’s Sound Broadcasting Society. But 
there comes a dread moment every morning when the music 
dies and the air is filled with the strident voices from Can- 
berra. Admittedly it is an effective way of keeping this vast 
continent in touch with the remote little fastness in the foot- 
hills of the Australian Alps—though there are some who 
would say that it would be better that the politicians should 
listen to the people, rather than the other way round. 


Designs on the Commonwealth Bank 


In recent days the keen radio-democrat has had an excit- 
ing time following the fortunes of the banking bills, a 
bunch of fourteen bills whose main effect would be to split 
the Commonwealth Bank into three separate parts: a 
central bank, a trading bank, and a development bank. That 
may not sound very exciting, but the history behind these 
measures is long and contentious. It goes back to the depres- 
sion of the thirties when Mr Scullin’s Labour government, 
trying to relieve unemployment, found itself thwarted by 
the credit policy of the Commonwealth Bank. The bank, 
although a Federal institution, was in those days able to act 
independently, and when the government tried to change 
the bank’s board it was outvoted in the Senate. Political 
control over the bank was finally established during the war, 
and the Labour party then turned its attention to the private 
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trading banks which, it believed, were also to blame for the 
difficulties of the depression years. But the attempt to 
nationalise them fell foul of the constitution and was finally 
ruled illegal by the Privy Council in 1948. 

In spite of this the banks do not feel safe from the Labour 
party’s designs, which have never been abandoned. One 
focus for their mistrust is the Commonwealth Trading Bank, 
which, they feel, might be built up to such an extent that it 
could begin to put them out of business—thus nationalising 
by the back door. They already think that the Common- 
wealth Trading Bank has stolen business from them by an 
unfair use of its privileged position. The banks have long 
wanted legislation to break up the Commonwealth Bank 
family and to put the Trading Bank on the same footing as 
themselves. But they did not then expect to get a Com- 
monwealth Development Bank that would be exempt from 
normal control. This is to be established to help worthy 
applicants who have been refused finance by the private 
banks—although who those applicants are, if not the 
uncreditworthy, no one knows. The proposal is thrown in 
to buy the support of the Country party, whose leader, Sir 
Arthur Fadden, is Treasurer, and who, no less than the 
Labour party, has resentful memories of the banks’ credit 
policy during the depression. The Opposition has repre- 
sented the bills as an attack on the “ peoples’ bank.” It 
knows they are nothing of the kind, but is frantically in 
search of an election issue. It might have been shrewder to 
support the bills and thus confuse the ranks of the Liberal 
and Country parties, whose alliance has been somewhat 
strained by this measure. 

When the bills were first introduced, in the last session, 
the Opposition would not even allow them a first reading. 
It mustered every senator, including one who had just had 
an operation and was brought by ambulance from his 
hospital bed. This week it adopted the same draconian 
tactics, to the despair of a gentleman from Tasmania who 
wanted to go home to secure his re-nomination at a party 
convention, The combined forces of 27 Labour senators, 
2 Democratic Labour party ones and one Independent again 
drew the voting, 30-30, which counts as a rejection. 

Having had a bill rejected twice, Mr Menzies could, if 
he wished, have asked for a “ double dissolution ”—a disso- 
lution, that is, of both houses. The idea must have had its 
charms. A general election is due in any case later this 
year, but who knows whether the two factions of the Labour 
party might not unite by then ? It is unlikely, but if they 
did, Mr Menzies could hardly hope to win his fifth election 
in succession, and he might then regret not having bid for 
a new three-year term now. Yet, on the other hand, the 
banking bills were not the sort of issue on which a wise 
government would wish to go to the country. 


Design for Defence 


Another political exercise to interest the listening student 
was the long delayed announcement about the structure of 
the defence departments. A small committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Leslie Morshead was appointed to con- 
sider their possible reorganisation last October, and by 
December it had produced a report advocating such sweep- 
ing changes that the government was frozen into three 
months of silence and indecision. The report was never 
published, or tabled in the house, despite repeated chal- 
lenges from the Opposition. But it is known that the com- 
mittee wanted to abolish the service departments as such 
and to transform them into mere divisions of an all-powerful, 
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all-co-ordinating ministry of defence ; and that these divi- 
sions were to be organised, not on the basis of the separate 
armed services, but on the basis of functions common to 
them all, such as personnel and logistics. 

The prospect of such an upheaval was formidable. Even 
more daunting perhaps were the personal difficulties 
involved. It would have meant demoting the ministers for 
navy, army and air to the rank of associate ministers—and 
even if they were given other portfolios as well in order to 
keep them in the cabinet, that still would not leave enough 
portfolios to keep everyone happy. It would have meant 
elevating the minister of defence to a position of great power 
and importance. It would also have liquidated three per- 
manent secretaries, and had already produced some very long 
faces in the departments marked down for disruption and 
down-grading. But it is believed to have been supported 
by all three chiefs of staff. 

The report’s logic must have been good, for in rejecting 
it Mr Menzies prayed in aid the creaking old constitution, 
which at times can have its uses. Defence, he said, was too 
big a province for one minister, and to appoint associate 
ministers would probably be illegal. No minister may hold 
an office of profit other than that of minister in charge of a 
department, so also none could be an assistant minister. 
However, he assured the House that the government would 
secure better co-ordination in other ways, and one of these 
would be the appointment of a chairman of the chiefs of 
staff. Thus Australia will follow Britain’s example, though 
more from expediency than from admiration. 

The leader of the Opposition, Dr Evatt, spoke of Mr 
Menzies’s “excuses” for rejecting the report—but not, 
probably, because he particularly believes in it. The Labour 
party’s main contribution to defence thinking seems to be 
its determination to prevent Australians from serving over- 
seas. It was the architect of the Defence Act of 1904—=still 
on the statute book—which enacted that only volunteers 
should be sent overseas, but imposed on every citizen the 
obligation to serve in his country’s defence. But now, at 
least as far as Malaya is concerned, Labour objects even to 
the volunteers, It is afraid that because of them Australia 
may be thought to have colonial ambitions—even though 
Tengku Abdul Rahman is glad to have them. If Dr 
Evatt ever makes up his quarrel with the rival Labour 
faction, Australia’s small contribution of a battalion group 
(1,300 men) to the strategic reserve in Malaya may well be 
withdrawn. 


Through Tunisian Eyes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TUNIS 


EFORE the bombing of Sakiet, the Tunisian leaders saw 
B the future exclusively in terms of close co-operation 
with France. Paris was the magnetic pole, even when Presi- 
dent Bourguiba glanced towards Washington. The Tunisian 
economy remained closely linked to that of France ; Tunisia 
depended on France for its external trade and for invest- 
ment in a proportion that wavered between sixty and seventy 
per cent. The country’s leaders wished to reduce this 
dependence and the disadvantages it brought. But none of 
them dreamed of questioning the basic orientation, and the 
Tunisian government had laid no plans for withdrawal from 
the customs union with France or from the franc zone. On 
the contrary, the dominant thought was that, once the 
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Algerian war was over, its present links might‘ be increased 
and political ones forged between North Africa and France. 

After Sakiet, however, there was no longer a single 
Tunisian leader who believed that co-operation with France 
would be possible within the next five or even‘ ten years. 
It was now obvious, people said, that there had been no 
change of heart in France, and that the persistence of a 
“colonial mentality” precluded any healthy and lasting 
co-operation. These fears would be greatly strengthened 
if the extreme Right in France were to prevent M. Gaillard 
from coming to an agreement with Mr Bourguiba. 

Although the bombing of Sakiet has deprived Tunisia— 
and doubtless also the Algerians and Moroccans—of the 
magnetic pole that was Paris, it has not given them any 
alternative focus. The neutralism to which it gave birth 
is, for the moment, imprecise and negative. The quarre! 
with Egypt, which Mr Bourguiba made public in his. speech 
of March 6th, has left Tunisia sandwiched, but in isolation, 
between Paris and Cairo. In such circumstances, it is only 
natural that Tunis should seek to improve its relations with 
its immediate North African neighbours. Mr Bourguiba has 
tried to do so by sending personal messengers to the kings 
of Morocco and Libya. But the first is too concerned for the 
future of his throne to diverge, even slightly, from a policy 
of prudence, while the regime of the second is neither solid 
enough nor of sufficient prestige for him to be able to offer 
Mr Bourguiba any real support. (It is said that the 
messenger who recently introduced into Tunisia the letters 
of Salay Salah Ben Youssef calling for the assassination of 
Mr Bourguiba had obtained his visa gratis in Tripoli.) 

In fact, Mr Bourguiba’s principal trump continues to be 
his influence on the Algerian rebels. The rise to power 
of Krim Belkacem—the most “ Bourguibist”” of the FLN 
leaders, now considered to have eclipsed the hitherto domi- 
nant Abbane Ramdane himself—is bound further to 
strengthen Mr Bourguiba’s influence on the Algerian 
maquis. On the other hand, the Algerians, who have 
received considerable aid and support in Cairo, have 
expressed reservations about Mr Bourguiba’s recent diatribe 
against President Nasser’s regime. 

A further consequence of Sakiet is that Mr Bourguiba 
must now take into account the reactions of his own public 
opinion. Before the bombing, he enjoyed, both internally 
and outside, complete freedom of action. Having elimi- 
nated, exiled or subjugated all those of independent political 
opinion, and tamed the party, the trade unions and the 
constituent assembly, he alone conceived and directed 
policy. The difficulties caused by the Sakiet bombing have 
aroused Tunisian public opinion and prompted it to express 
itself. The President neither can nor wishes to prevent it 
from doing so. He has been still further handicapped by 
the French government’s note delivered in Tunis on March 
11th, contesting the Tunisian government’s right to freedom 
of action in diplomacy and defence. (This claim is based on 
the conventions of June 3, 1955, “ which have neither been 
abrogated nor modified.”) How could he keep his hold on 
the Tunisian public were he to listen to France contesting 
Tunisia’s right to an airspace of its own, and therefore 
rejecting all Tunisian protests against the violation of this 
airspace by French aircraft ? 

It is understandable that in this climate Mr Bourguiba 
needs to show tangible results; the present situation in 
Algeria and Tunisia makes the need for such results an 
urgent one. If he cannot fulfil it, he, his regime and western 
influence may all be swept from the Maghreb. 
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tory references). Here are a few typical new 
Economy Fares: 
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* Jetstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA, 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA- EUROPE « AFRICA+ ASIA 


TWA London: 200 Piccadilly W1 - Tel: TRAfalgar 1234 
TWA Manchester: Blackfriars 4649 

















TULL LEGO ed SOOO 
Round Trip 
frem London to: 
New York £162 
Boston | £158.16 
Chicago | £187.5 
Las Vegas | £235.11 
Los Angeles | £236.6 
San Francisco | £236.6 
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+ Subject to Government approval. 
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The air of 


English springtime 


in 120°F. ambient 


Self-contained air- 
cooled condensing 





Drinking 


water cooler 


Chilled water or 
direct expansion 
Air Handling Unit 





Room Air Conditioner 
1-2 h.p. Central 
Station Installation 


units, 4 to 25 h.p. 





Living and working 
where the temperature 
soars is no longer 

a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, 
temperate climate 

can be yours for life 
whatever the outside 
temperature and 
humidity, for 
Temperature Ltd. 
equipment provides the 
ideal atmosphere every- 
where but outside. 





know-how holds 
the secret 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 


Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 





LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE USA 
P.1493 
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British 
Aluminium 
in 
Laboratory 
Construction 
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Alphamin Sandwich has been used extensively for wall cladding at the Ministry of P 
D 

Agriculture, Fisheries and Food new Biological Products and Standards Laboratory t 
0 

at Weybridge. The sandwich was developed by Alphamin Ltd in collaboration ‘ 
with British Aluminium, and consists of a 1” pure baked cork slab bonded between ¢ 
22 s.w.g. aluminium sheets. é 


This form of panelling is light, easy to erect, and durable. Its insulating properties are 
equivalent to 30” of brick. 


Aluminium was also used by Aygee Ltd for the frames of the purpose-made windows. | 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SswWi 


AP22 
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Oil in the Middle East 


IFE is a burden to long-term planners. Where 
2 now are the gloomy predictions of painful 
shortages of fuel by the middle sixties ? Coal 
is suddenly plentiful. Atomic energy programmes are 
being cut. And the present abundance of oil is no 
temporary affair that will pass with the end of the 
American recession. Suppose that the free world’s 
demand for oil rises during the next five years at an 
average rate of 6 per cent a year—no pessimistic 
assumption for a period beginning with a recession. 
Such an increase could be met by an increase in oil pro- 
duction outside the Russian block from 768 million tons 
in 1957 to 1,030 million tons in 1962, or an annual 
increase in output over the five years of just over 50 
million tons, American producers of oil, now effectively 
protected against cheaper imports, should be able to 
meet a larger part of America’s own rising requirements 
than at one time seemed possible. So, even on distinctly 
optimistic assumptions about demand, perhaps 35 
million tons of new output a year will suffice for rising 
demand outside the United States. 

Additions already planned for crude oil collection 
and tanker loading in the Middle East and in Venezuela 
could comfortably cover this ; it is more likely that the 
rising demand for Middle East and Venezuelan oil will 
not match the potential output. If it is true that the 
demand for oil products, with the possible exception of 
fuel oil, is not much stimulated by reductions in price, 
the oil industry is in for a thinner time than it has known 
for a generation. And not only the companies. If oil 
prices are badly hit, the revenues of host governments 
in the Middle East will be jeopardised. 

Twenty-five years ago it was possible for the oil 
industry to meet the same kind of problem by a com- 
prehensive system of production controls and market 
sharing arrangements. Such solutions are not feasible 
today. Oil production outside the United States was 
then largely concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of large oil companies. They had a clear com- 


munity of interest in limiting output and sharing it 
between themselves, and they were not at that time 
inhibited by the active enforcement of the American 
anti-trust laws. Nor were they then under pressure 
from host governments for increased production and 
revenues. 

The climate in which the major oil companies now 
operate is utterly different. First, they no longer have 
the field to themselves. Independent oil companies 
become increasingly important; in the Middle East 
their impact is already significant and in Venezuela new 
oil strikes by successful independents are being reported 
almost every week. Independents usually have neither 
the resources nor the inclination to hold back produc- 
tion from their newly won reserves. Secondly, if the 
oil companies could now make common cause 
about output and marketing policy, they would im- 
mediately fall foul of the anti-trust acts. Even the 
agreements they made in the thirties are being called 
into question in a huge cartel suit against them in the 
United States ; the mere suggestion of any new agree- 
ments would stoke the uncomfortable fire that the 
Department of Justice has already lit under them. 


OST important of all, Middle East governments 
Mare no longer sleeping partners as they were 
twenty-five years ago. They all take an acute interest 
in the operations of the oil companies to whom they 
have given concessions; they all want higher output and 
higher revenues. And they have encouraged the entry 
of independent producers who have no interests in pro- 
duction elsewhere, in the hope of stimulating the dis- 
covery and development of their own reserves. To such 
governments the mere notion of controlled production 
is anathema. None of the oil companies operating in 
the Middle East, with the possible exception of Aramco 
in Saudi Arabia, has yet succeeded in convincing its 
host government of the need for cutting back. 
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No doubt there are some host countries who see that 
their revenues cannot be maintained if the price of 
crude oil collapses, and that the surest way to such a 
collapse is to press their demands for expansion in dis- 
regard of more slowly rising demand. What is the 
alternative ? Some say to control output on a principle 
of “historical shares.” But what is each Middle East 
country’s historical share ? Persia’s share of total 
Middle East output was 37 per cent in 1950. It dropped 
almost to nothing, and although Persia’s output has 
now recovered in absolute terms, its share is still only 
20 per cent. Iraq, too, contributed 20 per cent of 
Middle East output before the Syrians sabotaged the 
pipelines to the Mediterranean. The Iraq Petroleum 
Company is committed to securing a market for enough 
Iraq crude oil to enable the pipelines to operate at full 
capacity again next month, but even then Iraq could 
not regain its 1955 share of total Middle East output 
unless the others cut back. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, 
to a lesser extent, have benefited from the misfortunes 
of Iran and Iraq, but they would be quite unwilling to 
revert to the smaller shares they once had. 


Could each Middle Eastern country agree to limit 
output to a given percentage of its proved reserves ? 
The difficulty here is that the rate of proving reserves 
has not been uniform throughout the Middle East—or 
as between the Middle East countries and Venezuela. 
Some countries would justifiably feel that a more 
intensive exploration effort within their territory in the 


past would have given them a more favourable basis for. 


joining such a control scheme now. Or, according to 
gqod economic principles, should not the highest cost 
output be cut back first, and the lowest cost last ? That 
policy would fall most heavily on Venezuela and in the 
Middle East on Iraq, followed, in order of decreasing 
costs, by Saudi Arabia, Iran and Kuwait (which on this 
basis might not have to cut back at all). Unfortunately, 
although costs may be highly relevant to the oil com- 
panies—and to consumers of oil—they are not very 
relevant to local political realities. 


In sum, there seems little chance of the host govern- 
ments agreeing between themselves on a basis for 
controlled output. Divergences of interest are so wide 
that only complete economic union between the pro- 
ducing countries could bring them together—and that 
is a remote hope. The major oil companies, then, will 
still be left with the baby, with the US Department of 
Justice as the baby-sitter. They will have to act indivi- 
dually within the limits of the anti-trust laws ; they 
will have to convince their host governments, individu- 
ally, that production control is in the country’s interest 
and that rival countries are suffering in the same way ; 
and they will have to “cut in” at least some of the 
independent production to their own markets to 
prevent any undermining of the price structure. 


Efforts towards a workable compromise on produc- 
tion control may well be a deciding factor in another 
problem that is always present in the Middle East: the 
closer identification of host governments with the activi- 
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ties, management and even ownership of the oil 
companies. There is still the clearest distinction 
between “ the company ” and “ the government,” which 
the fifty-fifty principle has not broken down. That is, 
indeed, an equitable and dependable principle and the 
host governments can be relied upon to interpret it to 
their own advantage, with the consent of the companies. 
But it does not follow that fifty-fifty will always appeal to 
them as a natural law. The share of profits retained by 
the oil companies after paying taxes and royalties to their 
host government is much smaller than it used to be, but 
it is not small in absolute terms, and production is still 
far more profitable in the Middle East than elsewhere. 


IDDLE EAST governments know this. They are im- 
M pressed with the triumphs of capitalist technique 
that have produced riches out of deserts ; but some of 
them have a shrewd idea of the rate of write-off of oil 
installations. They are as capable as anyone else of 
reading US Senate reports which show that Aramco 
earned 60 per cent on its net assets in 1956. The 
operations of the consortium of oil companies in Iran, 
and also, of the Kuwait Oil Company, must equally 
allow a quick return. The risks are great, and the return 
may not be disproportionate ; but one way of reducing 
the risks is to be ready with timely concessions about 
the returns. 

This does not mean, as Mr Joseph Alsop suggested, 
in a letter to The Economist two weeks ago, that there 
is nothing between the present system and the outright 
nationalisation of oil production facilities throughout 
the Middle East. There is a wide spectrum of possible 
arrangements between absolute oil company ownership 
and a fifty-fifty sharing of profits, on the one hand, and 
the complete taking over of facilities and retention of 
all profits on production by the national government, 
on the other. Given an imaginative approach by the 
oil companies, it is possible that even the more extreme 
nationalist governments that may come to power in the 
Middle East could be persuaded of the advantages of 
extended co-partnership with the oil companies. The 
companies have the markets; that is a fact of world 
economic life that Saudi Arabia and other Middle 
Eastern governments cannot hope to change. 

There is much that the oil companies can do—and 
in several cases are doing—to make their profit sharing 
arrangements more attractive to their host govern- 
ments. They may begin with 50 per cent of x, but 
presently it becomes 50 per cent of x plus y. But 
the most important factor is their willingness to 
cultivate a positive partnership in a joint enterprise 
with the host governments. It may be said to 
exist already in form and to a considerable extent 
in practice. But it involves something more than 
enlightened policy, such as employing local con- 
tractors and training local labour. It goes far beyond 
acts of expedient generosity, such as the provision of 4 
water scheme for a thirsty town. It means employing 
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more and more local nationals in management, as well 
as in subordinate posts. It means taking the host 
governments further into the policy decisions which 
concern the off-takers or parent companies, the absentee 
landlords of the producing company who are remote 
from the national governments. It means a courageous 
decision in favour of involvement and identification with 
local interests so that even to nationalist opinion “ the 
company ” becomes “ us.” 

The amicable operation now achieved by the Iranian 
oil consortium suggests one way in which the other oil 
companies might move. Aspirations for national owner- 
ship may mount irresistibly if they are simply brushed 


DECENTRALISED POWER—II 
Fitting in 


HE original nuclear electricity programme of 
1955, which reckoned on building only 1,500- 
2,000 megawatts of nuclear capacity by 1965, 

was essentially a bid to gain British business a lead in 
this new technology. Specifically, the intention was to 
get each of four private manufacturing consortiums 
trained by the Atomic Energy Authority experience 
quickly in building at least one nuclear power station. 
The programme was limited by the expectation, at that 
time, that only very limited supplies of natural uranium 
would be available: graphite of the quality required in 
the reactors, too, seemed likely to be short. So nuclear 
construction was planned to begin at a slow pace and 
build up towards the end of the decade—if only 
because fissile material produced as a by-product in the 
first reactors would be required as fuel for the reactors 
of the second stage. From the point of view of elec- 
tricity supply, the programme represented a smooth 
introduction of nuclear generation into the already 
rapidly expanding power programme: the Central 
Electricity Authority would be able to learn in its stride. 


But in the next eighteen months, circumstances 
changed. The discovery of new deposits in Canada 
eased supply prospects for natural uranium, removing 
the need to wait for the first reactors to make fuel for 
the next. It was decided to bring new facilities into 
being to produce the graphite required. It became clear 
that the power rating of the first reactors to be built 
could be increased substantially. Outside these nuclear 
considerations, coal was short, with Britain driven into 
importing nearly as much as it exported ; and the pro- 
spects of a gap between Britain’s energy demand in the 
sixties and its coal supplies then widened alarmingly. 
The technical possibilities of advancing much faster 
with nuclear electricity, as it happened, came to be 
considered in Whitehall during the wave of public 
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aside. But it may be possible to turn them to advantage 
by inviting national participation in both ownership and 
direction, and so convert mere slogans into meaningful 
co-operation. The oil companies’ key objective must 
be to maintain reasonably profitable (which means 
economic) conditions of operation in the Middle East, 
and timely moves to gain the co-partnership of national 
governments in this aim will be infinitely preferable 
to bowing to nationalist demands when they are put 
on the table. There are those who say that the way 
to deal with an Arab is never to give an inch until 
you are forced to. But that seems more likely to be 
the best way of making nationalisation inevitable. 


the Atom 


enthusiasm that followed the rapid and successful com- 
missioning of Calder Hall—and also during the closure 
of the Suez Canal. The trebled programme that 
emerged last spring—providing for the building of 
5,000-6,000 mW of nuclear capacity by 1965—-was an 
entirely practical one: but it could perhaps hardly have 
been adopted in any other concatenation of circum- 
stances. It placed much heavier responsibilities than 
before upon the electricity supply industry—the whole 
structure of which was reorganised last year partly 
with this vast new job of fitting in nuclear power faster 
in mind. 

The newly decentralised structure of this nationalised 
industry, which was outlined in an article last week, was 
designed to leave the new Central Electricity Genera- 
ting Board free primarily for this new responsibility. 
Before the board took over generation and bulk trans- 
mission from the departing Central Electricity Autho- 
rity in January, the nuclear programme had in fact 
been slightly cut back. This modification arose simply 
from the Treasury decision last September to restrain 
public investment: it involved spreading out the 
nuclear construction over a year or so longer, to 1966- 
67 instead of 1965. But even this slightly stretched 
programme presents formidable problems. 


N the first place, it increased capital commitments for 
I generation—and the cost of the power generated. 
Over the nine-year period originally reckoned, now ten 
years, the introduction of 5,000-6,000 mW of nuclear 
power will cost some £775 million more than a wholly 
conventional programme of the same capacity. More- 
over, between the two nuclear White Papers, the esti- 
mated cost of nuclear power had gone up Io per cent, 
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from 0.6 of a penny per kilowatt-hour to 0.66d. Various 
factors, indeed, would have raised the estimate more: 
among them, the fact that the original “ credit ” allowed 
for plutonium produced as a by-product, based on mili- 
tary values, had been too high and had to be revised 
downwards. However, the rise in estimated cost had 
been partly offset by the technical advance of getting 
more power out of a given reactor, which would mean 
an automatic reduction in capital cost per unit of power 
produced. The net effect was that the early nuclear 
power stations will supply power not at a cost roughly 
the same as that from the modern conventional power 
stations built at the same time, but at a rather higher 
cost: and that the generating board will have a good 
deal more of this costlier generating capacity than had 
originally been intended. 

This in itself could be accepted as the price of 
increasing Britain’s lead, and as an insurance against 
shortage of conventional fuels. Moreover, the capital 
cost of providing a kilowatt of nuclear power is coming 
down steadily with each new tender, as the power rating 
of reactors goes on up. As Sir Christopher Hinton 
said last week 

',.. if development of nuclear power stations can be con- 
tinued at its present pace and if the present trend in coal 
costs continues, nuclear power will be cheaper than power 

from conventional stations by 1962. 


That is a realistic hope from an expert—though it 
should be noted that Sir Christopher’s calculation from 
trends of capital cost may apply to stations beginning to 
be built in 1962, not to power from the nuclear 
capacity that will be commissioned before these 
come in. Moreover, as chairman of the Central 
Electricity Board, Sir Christopher may in fact find 
himself in a bargaining position at least to moderate 
the upward trend of price for power station coal, of 
which the National Coal Board will have a developing 
surplus. But there is no reason to doubt that by the 
mid-sixties the total cost of nuclear electricity will com- 
pare with that of “conventional” power when the 
stations of both types are operating on base load—.e., 
at a load factor of 75 per cent or more, which in prac- 
tice means almost all the time, allowing for regular 
maintenance. 


ND this is the fundamental problem of the acceler- 
A ated nuclear programme. For its acceleration 
means that the nuclear capacity coming into service 
during the next decade will rapidly catch up the total 
amount of plant required for continuous working all 
night on base load—which at present is about a quarter 
of the installed capacity, though by working longer hours 
it produces perhaps half of the total electricity generated. 
Reckoning the rate of growth of total power demand 
and of base load demand against that of nuclear capacity 
installed, and even allowing for some improvement in 
average load factors across the industry, it appears that 
nuclear stations to be commissioned in 1971—which 
means stations for which tenders will be required in 
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1966—will need to be able to compete with conven- 
tional power stations at much less than base load factors. 

This requires great economies in the capital cost of 
these stations. -As the capital charges of a power 
station come to be spread over fewer and fewer working 
hours a year, the balance obviously shifts against 
stations where those capital charges are higher. The 
first nuclear contracts awarded cost roughly 33 times as 
much as conventional stations then being ordered ; to- 
day the construction cost of the latest nuclear station 
under construction is well below that, but the latest 
conventional power station cost is down, too. The 
capital cost of nuclear stations, therefore, is already 
falling absolutely, and relatively to conventional 
Stations: this is basically a matter of good heavy 
engineering. But it may be that the main benefits 
from this, for present kinds of reactor, are already taken 
account of in, say, Sir Christopher Hinton’s assump- 
tions for the early sixties. The reductions in capital 
cost required to make nuclear stations competitive at 
less than base load factors would be of a quite different 
order—requiring radical technical advances in reactor 
design. 

It seems probable, in fact, that the radical reductions 
required for nuclear stations beginning to be 
built after 1966 must come from the traditional 
combination that is still reducing capital costs 
even for conventional power stations today : higher 
Operating temperatures and pressures, in ever larger 
units. It is fair to say that general agreement 
seems to have been reached today, after the rejec- 
tion of many beguiling alternatives, about the way 
towards achieving those higher temperatures: Sir John 
Cockcroft and Sir Christopher Hinton both talked last 
week about the kind of station that should do it. But 
it must also be realised: that the possibilities now 
favoured—moves toward beryllium element canning, 
ceramic fuel elements, and a much longer “ burnup ” 
in the reactor, more than twice as long as is expected 
for elements in the first nuclear stations—have so far 
merely been recognised and isolated. All the major 
research work upon them, the main development and 
design, still lies ahead, to be achieved before the mid- 
sixties ; and this is a task in which the private research 
and development staffs of the private engineering con- 
sortia are hardly competent to contribute much more 
than help as handymen. All, essentially, rests on the 
Atomic Energy Authority, and it is touch and go 
whether it can succeed in time. If it does not, the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, by the mid- 
sixties, will face the alternative of ordering nuclear 
reactors that it knows will be uneconomic ; of accepting 
some hiatus in its plant construction programmes ; or 
of telling the electrical manufacturers, for a time at least, 
to turn back to building coal stations for lower load 
factors. 

That question must loom over the next seven years 
of nuclear engineering—and research. Between now 
and then, the generating board—indeed the whole 
industry—has to face more immediate economic and 
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financial problems of its first nuclear programme. It 
is at present providing about 46 per cent of its capital 
expenditure on fixed assets from internal resources. It 
may in principle be ready to do more. But electricity 
generation will become even more capital-intensive as 
nuclear plant comes into the accounts: even 
keeping to 46 per cent must mean substantial 
rises in the price of the power it sells. This 
is no longer: quite simply a matter of providing for 
depreciation at replacement costs, so long urged upon 
the electricity industry by outside critics ; this is an 
industry where technology is advancing fast enough to 
beat inflation. The capital cost per kilowatt of con- 
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ventional power stations being ordered now is well 
below that of stations ordered in 1948: if present plant 
were likely to be replaced by coal power stations, cur- 
rent trends might theoretically justify the industry 
fairly soon in providing less than historical cost depre- 
ciation on the replacement basis, not more. But in fact 
these stations are likely to be replaced—providing that 
nuclear generation does manage to compete beyond the 
base load—by nuclear stations, of which the cost, 
though also falling, would remain at a higher level. 
Practically, the board has to find vast sums of capital 
from now on ; this is a powerful incentive towards more 
self-financing, regardless of theories. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








PRICES 


A Cut in Steel 


HE cut of about 14 per cent in general steel prices, 
zr announced this week, to take effect on Monday, is the 
industry’s first since January, 1939 (prices are now about 
3-34 times what they were then). They reflect net changes 
in costs, not the softening of demand that the industry is 
in fact experiencing. Since prices were raised by 7} per 
cent in July last year, certain costs have continued to rise : 
a cost-of-living adjustment, a general wage increase of about 
8s. a week, and a reduction in the standard working week 
in steel melting from 44 to 42 hours, plus increases in 
insurance contributions and other minor costs, have raised 
costs by roughly £10 million. But freights have come down 
sharply (bringing shipments under long-term charters down 
to the bottom of the range of rates in the contract), and 
there have been some reductions in fob iron ore prices 
(though not in Sweden), saving together, say, £8 million a 
year. Reductions in the price of imported scrap, and of ship- 
breaking scrap (where the prices are related to the world 
market, not controlled British prices) have saved another £6 
million ; and reductions in the quantities of scrap and pig 
iron imported, as the British industry has come towards 
self-sufficiency in iron-making capacity, a further £6 million. 
That arithmetic is over-simplified: but the answer is a 
net saving of about £10 million, making possible small cuts 
in steel prices most of the way across the board. 

The rather obvious omission, among reductions based 
primarily on cheaper iron ore, is pig iron. What has in fact 
happened is that the landed price of imported ore has in 
fact come down broadly to the price that the British steel- 
works which use it were paying : and the Iron & Steel 
Board has not felt compelled to reduce this internal price 
below the world market. For the first time in eight years 
(the same thing happened briefly in 1950, before the 
Korean crisis sent freights soaring again), British prices 
for imported ore are realistic. Works using imported ore 
are not, for once, benefiting from the margin below the 
world market price, financed by levies on all steel produced 
(including that made by works which use no imported 





ore), that has for so many years been a key element in 
the “Industry Fund.” Imported scrap and ship-breaking 
scrap, and some imported semis, are still sold below cost, 
and there are subsidies on production at one or two small 
plants; much of the internal freight subsidisation has 
disappeared with the introduction of zone-delivered prices 
for pig iron last year. But the most important influence that 
the Industry Fund exerted on costs, as between works using 
imported and home ore, has shrunk, for the moment, to 
vanishing point; and the ingot levy is being reduced. 
Nobody expects freights to stay as low as they are today, 
though fob ore prices could still come down further and 
help ore importing costs next year. But it will be a test 
for the Board, if and when landed ore costs should begin 
to rise again, whether it returns to the old pattern of pro- 
tecting users of foreign ore from the full influence of the 
world market. 


Bigger Changes in Tinplate 


HIS reduction in the general level of steel prices has 

been accompanied by a complete revision of the tinplate 
price structure. Apart from the decline in steel-making 
costs, the last few months have seen the passing of almost 
all the hand tinplate mills in South and West Wales as 
Velindre, the second of the continuous mills owned by the 
Steel Company of Wales, built up towards full production. 
There is practically no handmill tinplate being bought 
today: but until now, though the basic prices of the two 
types of plate have differed, the whole pattern of “ extras ” 
has been identical Strip mill tinplate was thus sold 
according to a price structure that represented the con- 
venience and economics of rolling different varieties of tin- 
plate on hand-mills, not on continuous plant. The econo- 
mics of operation differ radically ; for example, a wider and 
thinner plate meant more passes on the old hand “ mangles,” 
whereas on the high-continuous mills it is merely a matter 
of adjustment that gives a better utilisation of plant 
as well as more tinplate per ton of steel. The tinplate 
companies have seized the opportunity of this general cut 
to introduce simultaneously a wholly revised pattern of 
extras, suited to the economics of the new, and now almost 
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universal production process, not the old technique. The 
Steel Company of Wales, incidentally, mentioned that this 
new price structure would apply to all orders executed 
during the rest of this year. 

The main change of the new price structure is that the 
biggest reductions have been made, even in basic prices, 
on the thinner-gauge tinplate ; and that the “extras” in 
the price structure further reflect the same emphasis. 
Some reduction is- offered the customer on almost all 
types of tinplate; but the more that he adapts his 
own use of tinplate to the lighter plate that it is more 
advantageous for Trostre and Velindre and Ebbw Vale to 
roll, the more good it will do him. For a large number of 
British customers, this means revising completely their own 
ideas of how a good tin should be made: a large number of 
world-famous British products, for example, are marketed in 
tins that are far too robust for any practical rough handling 
that they ever encounter. Metal Box, the main producer of 
the open-top can, has welcomed the new price structure: 
some of the other people who make their own cans as a 
matter of packaging their major product and have never 
given changes in can-making technique much attention, 
have been rather shocked by the idea of making tins out 
of the plate to which the makers would like them to switch. 
To get the full benefit of it will mean sharply revising 
their idea of what a can ought to be and do: but it should 
also save them thousands a year, and make steadily more 
economical use of steel in tinplate, to match the economies 
in tin coating that have been achieved over the years. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Better than Expected 


FTER three years of an ordinary dividend of 10 per 
A cent from Imperial Chemical Industries, the time 
had come, investors hoped, for a more liberal payment. 
They set their modest sights at a dividend of 11 per cent 
for 1957. They were too restrained ; the payment is raised 
by 2 per cent to 12 per cent. The directors also proposed 
a 50 per cent scrip issue, requiring the capitalisation of 
£72,177,205 from reserves totalling £171,050,672. The 
possibility of such a capitalisation was allowed for in the 
conversion rights on the 5} per cent unsecured loan stock 
issued late in 1956. Clearly the liberal dividend policy will 
encourage holders of the stock to convert into the equity. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


(£’000s) 

June Dec. June Dec. 

Six months ended : 30, 33. 30, 31, 

1956 1956 1957 1957 
DMES 6ckssdessewsuves 221,000 214,000 235,000 228,000 
Gross income......... 27,255 22,866 30,938 24,197 
oe, Ee 12,833 10,931 14,153 12,175 
Et INCOME «05200. 13,294 10,878 15,683 11,151 
Gross income/sales ..... 12-3% 10-7% 13-27, 10-6% 
Net income/sales....... 6:0% 51%, 6-7% 49%, 


The new dividend absorbs £9,952,082 net from a net 
income of £26,834,346, which is £2,662,609 higher than 
the 1956 net income of £24,171,737. Over the year sales 
have risen from £435 million to £463 million, the increase 
being spread evenly over the two half-yearly periods. The 
group’s total income, before tax, has risen from £50,121,439 
to £55,135,296 but much the bigger increase in profits 
occurred in the first half of the year. As the accompanying 
table shows, profit margins in the second half of last year 
were smaller than those earned in the first six months, just 
as they were in 1956. 
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MR COBBOLD EXPLAINS 


Inflation Still Lurking Around 


HE Governor of the Bank of England has taken another 
T step in the policy he described a few weeks ago as 
“ moving gradually in the direction of saying more about 
what we are doing.” He seized the occasion of the annual 
dinner of the Machine Tool Trades’ Association to explain 
the background of last week’s reduction of Bank rate. On 
purely technical grounds, he said, given the downward 
pressure that was being experienced in the short-term 
market, and given the “relative development” of short- 
term rates here and overseas, a reduction in Bank rate to 
6 per cent would have been justified at any time since 
January. The cost of a high rate to the budget and to the 
balance of payments “ is always an argument against staying 
too high too long ”*—and so is the evident fact that “ free- 
dom of manceuvre is restricted whenever we are at levels 
which seem pretty extreme.” But these technical considera- 
tions could not be decisive: wider considerations dictated 
caution. “These are strong arguments for not coming 
down too soon before an exchange recovery has been con- 
solidated and before very high short-term rates have played 
their part in curbing inflation.” 

In mid-February, Mr Cobbold described the battle against 
inflation as “ only half won.” Now he says that “ inflation- 
ary pressures, though damped down rather more clearly than 
was evident six weeks ago, are still lurking around.” In view 
of the patches of recession round the world, the “ worst 
service” we could do to prospects of high employment 
would be to allow inflation to price Britain out of wor!d 
markets. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Funding at Six Per Cent 


OTHING more than a tactical surprise on timing was 
N involved for the markets in last week’s Bank rate re- 
duction. Few changes have been more fully discounted in 
advance by market prices. Therefore it was to be expected 
that after the tactical surprise had worn off, markets might 
revert to their previous pattern. The investor who ten days 
ago felt modestly confident about gilt edged, but who feared 
that a revival in industrial stocks was not yet due, can 
logically hold the same view today. Very broadly the 
behaviour of the market suggests that he does. Gilt edged 
have held steady. The Financial Times Government security 
index at 81.15 on Wednesday held part of the gain it made on 
Thursday and Friday of last week (when it rose from 80.87 
to 81.40). The Economist indicator of ordinary shares at 
176.0 shows a rise of 2.2 on the week, but that was less than 
the gain shown on Bank rate day. The market has since 
been sagging, and the start of a new account on Wednesday 
did little to help. 

But even after a Bank rate move ‘that has been widely 
foreseen there must be some repercussions. The least satis- 
factory of these is that on funding through the market ; the 
selling of stock by the Government broker, which was heavy 
just before the Bank rate change, has now practically 
stopped. Does this mean that the donkey has been allowed 
to eat all his carrot, as he was with unhappy consequences 
in February last year ? It is reasonable to hope that it 
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dees not. Fairly substantial semi-speculative purchases 
of gilt edged were made in the weeks during which a Bank 
rate move was expected. When profits on these purchases 
have been taken, funding should be able to start up again. 
In terms of pure market technique, the approaching repay- 
ment of the £676 million of 4 per cent Conversion stock 
1957-58 may tempt some holders next month to sell to the 
Government broker before the stock goes ex interest for 
the last time, and some buying by the banks and others of 
the §3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 1966, may follow and set 
the ball rolling again. The terms of the next corporation 
issue, expected quite soon, may also affect the market. If the 
6 per cent series of issues is ended, and a new series of 53 
per cent or §3 per cent stocks at a discount is started, buyers 
wil] come in, hoping that subsequent issues will be made at 
diminishing discounts. The expected diappearance of 6 per 
cent coupons obviously had much to do with the success of 
the £33 million debenture issue by Land Securities Invest- 
ment Trust. 


Outside Rates Adjusted 


UTSIDE the strict run of stock exchange securities the 
QO alterations in rates needed by the Bank rate change 
were substantial. These changes do not include building 
societies, now congratulating themselves in having mostly 
stood firm against raising either the 6 per cent rate on 
mortgage advances or the 3} per cent net paid on shares. 
Their hope now is that the 33 per cent rate, equivalent to 
just over 6 per cent gross, will look much more attractive 
se that they will be able to lend more on mortgages. But 
a marked adjustment is now needed in the rates for mort- 
gage and temporary money that the local authorities are still 
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paying. The table shows how they had moved by the 
middle of this week. But brokers and local treasurers still 
have divergent ideas and it would not be right to look 


MORTGAGE MARKET RATES 


End September, March 18, Now 
1957 1958 % 
Temporary Money : % % 
FOR kckene 7 7 6]—6} 
Mortgages : 
2-5 years..... 73—8 7 —7} 63—6} 
7-10 years.... 74 6j—7 6j;—6}3 
Se YOUNG occces 74 6} 6} 
20 years...... 7 6} 6 


upon the adjustment as complete. At this time of year 
many local authorities are short of money and some “ hot ” 
48 hour notice money has again been taken this week at 
about 6% per cent, against 63 to 6% per cent before the 
Bank rate change. 

In the field of hire’ purchase finance there have also been 
marked changes in the rates that hire purchase companies 
pay on deposit money—though not so far on their agreed 


FINANCE HOUSE DEPOSIT RATES 


(First Class Houses) 


Before Bank 


Rate Change Now 

% % 
CMe caccsccnusccs Up to 8} 63—7}3 
FD ORO E hod nickccncees Up to 8 53—7 


scale of charges for hire purchase accommodation on cars. 
It is argued that the true interest element in that “ service 
charge ” is too small to warrant any change yet. Those 
finance houses that link their deposit rates to Bank rate have 
dropped them by one per cent but at least one other is 
paying 13 per cent less. 





The Spread of Yields 


AST September industrial equities were being bought 
. as a hedge against inflation and even devaluation while 
gilt edged were being sold for the same reasons. The yield 
on the shares that compose the Financial Times index 
became almost identical with the yield on Consols. The 















BANK RATE 





ORDINARY SHARE YIELD 
(‘Financial Times “) 


events of September roth threatened recession for many 
industrial companies and put new strength into gilt edged. 
The yields diverged until recently there has been nearly 
two per cent between them. The gap has been as wide twice 
before in the past decade, but it has been no wider. 








Money Market Reactions 


HE first adjustments in the money market to the 6 per 
T cent Bank rate reflected the assumption that the rate 
would be kept effective ; and the authorities have lost no 
time in making it so. Hence the flexible rates have come 
down by notably less than 1 per cent. The Treasury bill rate 
at the tender last Friday fell by no more than 7 per cent, 
to 5'6 per cent; the margin below Bank rate was only a 
trifle wider than that after the increase to 7 per cent, when 
the bill rate went considerably higher than had been 
expected. Credit in the market has been kept tight, and 
help on Bank rate terms has been needed on two occa- 
sions ; even so, with average money costs down by nearly 
I per cent to just under 43 per cent, the margin on bills 
at the new rate has widened considerably. 

The bill rate may therefore be expected to come under 
pressure in coming weeks. World influences are still point- 
ing strongly downward, The American Treasury bill rate 
fell again this week to a new three year low point of 1.19 
per cent, and the official discount rate has been reduced in 
both Holland (from 43 to 4 per cent) and Belgium (from 
43 to 4} per cent). 
between Treasury bills in London and New York has 
narrowed, but it is still fully 4g per cent ; moreover, the 
narrowing was offset by a corresponding movement in 
the margins on forward exchange, so that the net margin 
on this type of covered arbitrage remained broadly the same, 
at 3-3 per cent. On Wednesday, however, the forward 
premium on the dollar widened under the pressure of 
arbitrage money, and the net margin fell to about } per cent. 

An intriguing feature of the market’s recourse to penal 
assistance on both Friday and Monday was that for the first 
time since 1931 some of the help was taken by discounting 
bills, rather than by taking loans on the security of bills. 
Although both discounts of first class paper and loans on 
the security of good paper are now charged at Bank rate, 
discounting is normally notably more expensive—as indeed 
it often was before the war when loans were made at 3 per 
cent above Bank rate ; for the average life of bills in the 
parcel discounted has to be a minimum of 21 days, whereas 
the loans can be taken for a minimum of seven days. 

Several factors could have influenced this unusual choice. 
As the trend of rates is downward, the banks naturally 
favour the longer bills, and some small houses may be find- 
ing themselves with an undesirable hump of April maturi- 
ties. Moreover, since these bills were acquired at 6} per 
cent, discounting at the new penal rate does not involve 
actual loss. There may also have been tax considerations 
for houses whose accounting years end on March 31st. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling after Bank Rate 


TERLING has stood up impressively to the reduction in 

Bank rate. It has continued in good commercial demand 
from New York and the rate in the official market, which 
was $2.81,5, before Bank rate was reduced, has since 
strengthened to $2.81,°;. For some weeks before the reduc- 
tion, anticipatory selling of sterling from the Continent had 
occurred regularly each Wednesday only to be followed by 
covering purchases on Thursday and Friday after the “ no 
change ” announcement. But when the event did occur, the 
speculators were proved wrong. Sterling did not fall and 
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the small but regular losses they had made by short selling 
in previous weeks could not be recouped. The undertone 
of sterling continues extremely firm both on commercial 
and capital account. 

Sterling has been less firm against Continental currencies, 
The Deutsche mark has again been outstandingly strong ; 
Dutch guilders, however, have weakened slightly following 
the reduction in the Netherlands Bank rate and Belgian 
francs were also sold this week in anticipation of a 
comparable move by the National Bank of Belgium. The 
evidence of the foreign exchange market suggests that the 
Exchange Equalisation Account must again have bought 
dollars and certain Continental currencies on a fair scale 
during the past week. If that is so it should imply that the 
end March gold and dollar reserve figures, due to be pub- 
lished next Wednesday, should show a reinforcement well 
in excess of the $94 million received frém EPU in respect 
of Britain’s February surplus. 


BANK FIGURES 


The Credit Trend 


HE first bank statements for mid-March show that the 
‘aioe decline in deposits continued in the four weeks 
from mid-February, perhaps a little more strongly than in 
recent years. The figures of ten clearing banks (all except 
the National) show a fali in gross deposits of £37.8 million, 
and a rise in balances in course of collection of £8.1 million ; 
hence net deposits of the ten banks are down £45.9 million, 
compared with a fall twelve months ago for the eleven banks 
of £32.8 million. Liquid assets are now down by nearly 
£95 million, reflecting the Exchequer’s repayments of bills 
from the proceeds of the tax influx. Advances at the ten 
banks are up £37 million ; and £21 million of this is attri- 
butable to the National Provincial, whose figures are affected 
by a certain number of especially large accounts. But the 
month’s increase in advances as a whole is not unduly large 
for the season, and it does not imply that the recent down- 
ward tendencies have been reversed. In March, 1957, 
clearing bank advances rose by £53 million, despite repay- 
ments by public boards of £17.7 million. The banks still 
show no concerted move into gilt edged ; investments are 
up by £9.7 million, but the increase is attributable wholly 
to Lloyds Bank, which also purchased £13 million of gilt 
edged in January. 


PUBLIC INDUSTRIES 


Finance for Expansion 


HE present system of advancing capital to the national- 
. ised industries from the Treasury, instead of the issue 
of Treasury-guaranteed stock, about which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given notice that he will announce 
his future intentions in his budget speech, was announced 
in Mr Macmillan’s budget of 1956: but the first advances 
were not made until August 17th of that year. Accounts 
of these transactions during the financial year to March 31, 
1957, with some comments by Sir Frank Tribe, the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, were published this week: 
they were prepared by the Minister of Power and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, who hand the money over to the Gas 
Council and Electricity and the two Scottish electricity 
boards respectively. During the eight months in question, 
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modern transport is still 
petrol and diesel oil 
fuels which, in the 
refining processes, rely 
on the use of SPENCE 
‘COMOX’ Catalysts. 








Scent 


SPENCE & SONS LID-WIDNES-LANES also at London and Bristol 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. “Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 
tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A 


Cargoes sweat too 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
or industrial processes is the business of 
Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air, 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering every 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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£199,150,000 was advanced to these four public corpora- 
tions for their long-term capital requirements and to repay 
their bank overdrafts: another £184,400,000 had been 
advanced during the current financial year and the corpor- 
ations had repaid about £8 million. 

The industries draw their advances monthly in accord- 
ance with requirements: they pay rates of interest reckoned 
to be suitable for long-term Government-guaranteed stock 
at the date that they are made, and are being repaid on 
the annuity basis of equal instalments, over 25 years for 
the Electricity Council, Gas Council and South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, and over 30 years for the Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board. Sir Frank Tribe commented, in his report 
on these accounts, that the change in method of financing 
appears to have saved these public corporations considerable 
expenses in connection with the issue and management of 
stock, 


Finance for Deficits? 


ART of the ugly financial prospect faced by the National 
Coal Board this year, Sir James Bowman explained to 
the National Union of Mineworkers this week, could be 
the need to borrow from the Treasury to meet its interest 
charges as well as its capital requirements: the board is 
anxious not to have to share the ignominy of the British 
Transport Commission. The sort of deficit that would force 
it into that expedient—the figure of £40 million for this 
year has been mentioned—is what could happen if demand 
{or coal continues to drop at the rate so far this year (800,000 
tons down inside Britain in the first ten weeks, in spite of 
colder weather, with exports down another 750,000 tons) 
and the board were to take no emergency measures. It is 
deing so: suspending Saturday mining this summer and 
recruitment indefinitely, and reviewing its programme for 
clesing uneconomic pits. 

It analyses the fall in demand as due first to consumer 
resistance, owing to the continued increase of coal prices. 
In the fields where oil competes directly with coal, its con- 
sumption went on rising last year (the Coal Board reckons 
it was equivalent to 19} million tons of coal last year against 
12 million the year before, in spite of Suez): and oil price 
cuts recently amounted to §s.-10s. a ton (say 8s. 6d.-17s. per 
ion of “coal equivalent”). The cut in output in some of 
the main coal-using industries contributed, so did growing 
efficiency in the use of coal. Abroad, with Transatlantic 
freights down to 22s. a ton, the Americans are undercutting 
British export prices by {1 a ton and the Poles, who will 
vary their prices to fit any market, by £2 a ton (the Poles 
are offering large coal f.o.b. at 75s. a ton). British coal is 
thus increasingly uncompetitive on the Continent—which 
in any case has as sharp a recession in demand as Britain, 
with the High Authority of ECSC considering financial 
assistance to its mining members to help bear the 
cost of stocks. Stocks are costing the NCB dear, too : and 
productivity in the industry has dropped so much since the 
peak of last year that current costs are dangerously high. 

Suspension of recruitment apart from juveniles (for most 
pits), which at its present rate might allow manpower to run 
dewn by 15,000 or more in a full year, can clearly save 
money. Saturday working can be highly profitable in some 
areas: but not if the coal is not sold. There were 167 pits 
in 1957 that lost £1 a ton on all the coal they produced: 
only a limited number will be closed, unless matters get 
worse. Pit managers have been told to act, with or without 
union co-operation, against persistent absentees. The board 
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will not consider cutting opencast (which being “let ” on 
long term contracts, could not be cut quickly anyway): it 
needs the 13s. §d. a ton it made on the 13} million tons of 
opencast coal produced last year. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Scottish Amicable’s Future 


ELDOM has a large building society been so unhappily 
placed as the Scottish Amicable Building Society. This 
is the largest society in Scotland, with total assets of £24.8 
million. The sudden death a fortnight ago of Mr W. S. 
Allison, the chairman and managing director, soon after 
the death of his son, Mr W. D. M. Allison, the deputy 
managing director, has left the remaining directors the 
legacy of serious depreciation on the investment portfolio. 
On January 15th, the society’s gilt-edged securities showed 
a depreciation of £1,428,012 on their book value of 
£5:552,200 ; this depreciation exceeded by £430,219 the 
reserves of £997,793. In consequence, the shareholder’s 
invested {I was not quite covered by 20s. of assets. The 
investments have been partly carried by a bank loan of 
£180,000 which remains outstanding. 

How did Scottish Amicable get itself into this difficulty ? 
The history is not easy to unravel, for investment policy 
seems to have been kept in the managing director’s own 
hands. The movement of the book value of the portfolio, 
which jumped from £4 million to £53 million in the year 
1954-55, and the fall in cash resources in that year suggests 
that a big buying movement occurred then. A really big 
depreciation on investments became apparent in the 1955-56 
accounts, and from then on the society seems to have gone 


ASSETS AND DEPRECIATION 


(£’000s) 
Investment 
On Total Invest- . 
mid-fen. omni Mortgages Cash anna —_ Reserves 

1953 19,289 14,987 721 3,242 689 820 
1954 20,783 15,685 758 3,963 500 922 
1955 22,932 16,476 436 5,546 398 1,043 
1956 24,026 17,338 701 5,502 1,106 1,057 
1957 24,605 17,366 787 5,677 1,162 955 
1958 24,763 17,458 949 5,552 1,428 998 


* At book values. 


slow on mortgage advances. From the evidence of the 
speech that Mr Thomas Johnston, the respected president, 
made at the meeting last week it seems that the buying must 
have included undated stocks: “ These securities have been 
staggered so far as maturity dates are concerned. Govern- 
ment stocks which are undated are, of course, a separate 
problem.” Members are entitled to feel regret that Mr 
Johnston did not tell them over what period the dates are 
staggered, nor the date of the last of them, and that he did 
not disclose how far the “ separate problem ” had been dealt 
with. 

As to the future the new board has given no clue. Even 
a depreciation of £1.4 million should be wiped out by time 
and a conservative policy. Meanwhile, other building 
societies are showing interest. To take over the Scottish 
Amicable at a moderate immediate loss might be justified, 
the argument runs, by the advantage of a foothold in Scot- 
land. The Alliance is certainly interested and another larger 
southern society is believed to be, but the general expecta- 
tion is that the board will carry on independently for the 
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present at least. Whatever the outcome, the moral for the 
building society movement must not be lost: liquid assets 
must be truly liquid. They are there not to earn a high 
rate of interest. They are there to support the society’s 
obligation to repay its depositors and its shareholders, 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND FINANCES 


Pooling the Trust Funds 


EPARATE from the general fund of the Church Com- 
missioners, there are scattered up and down the country 
trust funds designed to further the objects of the Church of 
England. These include the capital fund of the Central 
Board of Finance, the trust funds of the dioceses, educa- 
tional trusts and trusts administered by parochial church 
councils. Often they are managed by trustees with little 
investment experience ; often they are too strictly confined 
to gilt-edged stocks by the Trustee Act ; and often they are 
too small to allow the advantages of effective investment 
spread. A measure has just received the Royal Assent to 
permit these trusts (which themselves will remain separate 
entities) to pool their invested funds under a single managing 
body with powers of investment wider than those laid down 
in the Trustee Act. The Central Board of Finance is now 
inviting these trusts voluntarily to come into the scheme. To 
cater for the requirements of individual trusts, it offers three 
options : 

1. Investment Fund.—Moneys contributed to this fund 
can be invested in the full range of stock exchange securities 
(including equities) and in property. The trusts partici- 
pating will in effect become holders of non-transferable 
shares in the pool. Every six months the fund will declare 
its dividend and be valued, and money can be put in or 
taken out only on these valuation dates. The fund, like a 
unit trust, accepts the risks of capital appreciation or 
depreciation, and the sum withdrawn will reflect that 
change in capital value. But the managers of the fund can 
hold back part of the income and use it to build up the 
capital fund or to even out the dividend payments. If 
eventually there is any need to pursue differing dividend 
policies, the measure allows for more than one investment 
fund to be set up. 


2. Term Deposits—Deposits can be made into this fund 
at fixed periods of the depositors’ choice at a fixed rate of 
interest agreed at the time of the deposit. The depositor 
(unlike the member of the investment fund) will draw out 
exactly what he put in, so that the central board of manage- 

‘ ment is at the ultimate risk if the deposit fund shows a 
capital loss. Presumably these deposits will largely be 
invested in local government mortgages, though the fund 
also has power to invest in trustee securities, building 
societies and also in the investment fund. 

3. Short Term Deposits—The same sum of money as 
was deposited can be withdrawn under this arrangement at 
short notice. The deposits can be invested in the same 
range of investments as the “term deposits.” Presumably 
some of the money will find its way into Treasury bills as 
well as short term local authority loans. Interest paid on 
these deposits will be determined at least once a quarter 
and applied retrospectively. 


The volume of funds eligible for these schemes and the 
proportion of them which will in fact be contributed is 
unknown, but the size of the fund will be small as com- 
pared with the portfolio of the Church Commissioners. 
But both size and success will depend on the quality of 
management. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER , 


A Straw in the Wind 


RITAIN’S process industries are not short of pure scien. 
B tists so much as practical scientists, men who can 
translate theory into a workable assembly of concrete, tubes, 
electronics and bent metal. One of the most notorious 
shortages has been that of chemical engineers, a discipline 
slow to win professional recognition in this country— 
although the industries that need them have been among 
the fastest growing in the economy. This gives special 
interest to a survey conducted by the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers which suggests that the worst of the shortage 
may soon be passing. Taking universities and technical 
colleges together, the survey indicates that where 277 
chemical engineers qualified in 1956 (most of them at 
universities), by next year the numbers will have more than 
doubled, to 727, and should be running by 1966 at nearly 
1,000 a year. If these estimates are reliable guides, the 
47 per cent increase in the total number of chemical engi- 
neers between 1956 and 1959, which the 1956 government 
survey of manpower needs regarded as necessary to meet 
an estimated demand for 2,200 chemical engineers, should 
comfortably be reached. 

The Institution itself feels that these figures should be 
interpreted with caution. It does not doubt either that 
enough boys will want to be trained (five apply now for 
one place), or that there will be enough places for them; 
but does suspect that estimates of teachers likely to be 
forthcoming err on the side of over-optimism. A chemical 
engineer can earn more in industry and has better prospects 
than he has in teaching ; many advertisements for teachers 
receive no answers at all, and a good proportion of those 
who do apply are unsuitable. But the precise figures are 
probably less important than the indication they give that 
the watershed has been passed and that in place of the 
alarming shortages of trained men so repeatedly and regu- 
larly forecast, there may in fact be a situtation moving 
towards equilibrium. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH 


Uncertain Future 


HE future of the Ministry of Supply’s huge research 
T establishments balances on a knife edge and depends 
very largely on how the agreements to co-ordinate defence 
research with Western Europe work out in practice. Several 
such agreements have been made in the past without any 
detectable material results. This time Mr Sandys’s Euro- 
pean tour seems to have been directed towards two objects: 
to break down the belief current ever since last year’s 
Bermuda talks between the Prime Minister and President 
Eisenhower that Britain was interested only in a trans- 
Atlantic exchange of ideas and saw no future in cross- 
channel traffic ; and to suggest that Western Europe might 
be interested in making use of the research facilities available 
in Britain for their own projects. Some of these facilities, 
such as wind tunnels, computers, high altitude test plant and 
the like are both expensive and slow to build. It might help 
the defence industries in Western Europe, particularly the 
reviving German aircraft industry, to have access to those 
already in existence. 
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We are the cablemakers 


but not that alone. 


We act as a kind of super electrician 

for the British Transport Commission, 

putting all we know into their scheme 

to change the railways to electricity —from steam. 

Our contribution is the design and building of the overhead line. 
(When completed, the British system 

will be the most advanced in the World.) 


Oh, Mr. Porter,-what will comedians do 

when we have brought electric trains from Liverpool to Crewe? 
(70 track miles will be electrified at Crewe Junction 

without interference with their present (steam-lined) function.) 


Where else shall we electrify? 


A busy line from Liverpool Street 

for Enfield, Chingford and Bishop’s Stortfordians, 
another from Fenchurch Street 

for Tilbury (on docks) and Southend-on-Sea. 


We are also to act on the section from Colchester to Clacton, 
concluding this particular phase at Walton-on-the-Naze. 


Why choose us for this important job? 


We have the experience. 
We have the equipment. 
We have the men. 


we think for the Weela 


on many lines 





BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 


Parent company of the BICC Group—the World’s 

largest organization (comprising 40 companies) with 
¥ complete facilities for research, manufacture and 

contracting in the transmission and distribution 

of electrical energy for power and communication. 


Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
London WC2. International Sales Office: 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1 
Museum 1600 
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bomb provides for only one alternative—capitulation or global war. It does sha 
not take into account British commitments in Nato and elsewhere; or os 
the sporadic raids across ill-defined international frontiers which could become Aft 
the flashpoints of a third world war. Mobility of conventional forces tio! 


remains the only effective deterrent to local conflicts. 
The GNAT light jet fighter heralds a new trend in fighter design. By brilliant LI 
and unusual concepts in design and manufacture the GNAT equals and 

in many respects surpasses the performance of the conventional fighter—yet it 
can be built and maintained at only a fraction of the cost of the standard 
fighter, avoiding the penalties of weight and complexity and the necessity for ‘| 
specially prepared runways. As a modern tactical fighter 

the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job at the right time. 
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What is more important to Britain, such an arrangement 
would prevent these costly facilities from being under- 
employed, as they most certainly will be under the reduced 
defence research programme. The Ministry of Supply’s 
research expenditure for the coming financial year has been 
cut by an estimated £6 million to £217.4 million, and a 
further £3.3 million lopped off the cost of works at its 
research establishments. Since this vote provides a con- 
venient heading under which to tuck away awkward items 
like nuclear weapons on which the government does not 
want to reveal its precise expenditure, the fact that the 
total vote should fall at all at a time when the effort 
put into such weapons and into exotic carriers like 
ballistic missiles is rising shows how big the cut must be 
in other—genuine—fields of research. No more projects are 
likely to be cancelled ; what is happening is that few new 
ones are being fed in at the other end of the pipeline. By 
1961 or 1962, the British forces may be only too grateful 
to accept weapons designed and made in other countries for 
they may be bringing forward very few designs of their own. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S RESERVES 


Dollars Drawn from IMF 


OUTH AFRICA has this week bought $25 million from the 
International Monetary Fund and has in addition 
arranged a standby credit for a like amount to be available 
over the next twelve months. These dollars are equivalent 
to the gold tranche of South Africa’s subscription to the 
Fund and have, therefore, been obtained cheaply and 
without need for prior authorisation. South Africa’s gold 
and exchange reserves have been falling steadily during the 
past year. At the end of March, 1957, they stood at 
£136,500,000, of which £53,300,000 was in exchange, 
' mostly sterling, and £83,200,000 in gold. By the end of 
' 1957 the total had fallen to £103,200,000 and the latest 
figure—for March 21—was 89,060,000, of which 
|  £18,800,000 was in exchange and the balance in gold. The 
sharp diminution in exchange holdings may partly reflect 
capital movements springing from the disparity between 
interest rates in South Africa and London. But South 
Africa has also recently introduced a considerable liberalisa- 

tion of imports. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Bumper Bonuses 


HIS year’s bonus declarations by the life offices show 
how profitable participating contracts can be at a 
te of dear money and increasing longevity. With one 
exception, all the offices that have declared a bonus or 
changed their interim bonuses on policies becoming claims 
between valuation dates are paying more. The cost of 
getting a record amount of new business and all-round 
increases in other expenses have been offset by profits from 
longevity and by buoyant interest income ; high yields on 
fixed interest stocks and rising equity dividends are the 

key to big bonuses. Not all the dividends however, have 
risen in step with the bonuses ; like the Prudential, Pearl 
Assurance has increased its bonuses but, unlike the Pruden- 

) tial, it has left its tax free dividend unchanged—at 70 per 
cent. Good news is not confined to holders of with-profits 
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life policies. Pension deferred annuities with profits, both 
for employees and for the self-employed, are receiving 
higher bonuses, as are industrial policies. 

The further depreciation of their stock exchange securi- 
ties that all the offices suffered in 1957 will not affect 


bonuses. Most offices had more than sufficient hidden 

ORDINARY LIFE BONUSES 

Reversionary Bonus Reversionary Bonus 

(per cent.) (per cent.) 
Office Office 

Old rate New rate Old rate New rate 
GING. 5 ccc cccc 40/-S 42/-S Prudential (a)....... 42/-S(b) 44/- S(b) 
Commercial Union.. 42/6C  50/-C Royal Exchange..... 42/-S 50/--S 
Co-operative ....... 40/-S 40/-S Scottish Equitable... 45/-C 46/-C 
Life Assoc. of Scotland 36/-S 45/-S Scottish Mutual..... 40/- S(d) 44/- S(d) 
London & Manchester 40/-S 42/-S Scottish Provident.. 42/-C(d) 45/- C(d) 
National Farmers (a). 30/-S 40/-S Scottish Widows’... 44/-C 46/--C 


National Provident.. 42/6 S(c) 52/6S(c) Sun Life............ 40/- S$ 46/-S 
Norwich Union (a).. 42/-S(d) 45/-S(d) Wesleyan & General. 32/-S 36/-S 
POS Ob iecccecens 40/-S 42/-S po. re 45/-S 50/-S 
S Simple bonus : C — Compound bonus. (a) U.K. business: (b) Policies 


issued before 1955 receive additional bonuses on death or maturity. (c) Minimum : 
(d) On endowment assurances : whole life bonuses are different. 


reserves still in hand to absorb the whole of last year’s 
investment losses—and these losses will eventually be re- 
covered in so far as insurance company portfolios consist 
of dated stocks. Other offices can, with perfect propriety, 
adjust the basis of their actuarial valuation to take account 
of the higher prospective rate of interest and use the reserves 
thereby released to write down their assets. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Steady but still Busy 


HE rate of new orders for machine tools from home 
aan and from overseas would appear to have 
levelled off since last summer to roughly £6 million or so a 
month. But as the monthly rate of output has meanwhile 
been running at almost £2 million more than that, the indus- 
try’s total order book has been steadily falling. Last 
December it contained £79 million worth of business, £26 
million less than at the peak of the boom in orders for 
home investment in the spring of 1956, and equivalent 
now to only nine 
months’ future work. 
Generally it is the 
more standard type 
tools that can be 
delivered most 
readily, by some 
firms straight from 
stock, while the 
specialist tool 
makers are on the 
whole still_~—_— well 
booked up. But the 
position does vary 
from firm to firm: 
one manufacturer of turret lathes can still only offer two 
years’ delivery whereas a competitor with an almost similar 
type of tool is able to deliver in a couple of months. This 
shortage of business for a few firms in the industry has already 
begun to affect their rate of output. Total production ex- 
panded much more slowly during 1957 and November and 
December output was actually a little smaller than at the 
end of 1956—too short a period, however, to be taken for 
certain as a definite new trend in the industry’s activity. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
ve 


ORDERS 
(Home and Export) 





,. Nevertheless the £87 million worth of tools manufactured 
last year represents an increase of almost haif on the value 
of the industry’s output in 1954 before the investment boom. 
Allowing roughly for price increases, this probably means an 
increase in volume of between 10 and 15 per cent in the 
three years. Only in 1956 did the industry become a net 
importer of machine tools—when exports reached {21 
million and fet imports £25 million—so unlike the rearma- 
ment period during and after the Korean war the industry 
managed broadly to meet the demands of British industry 
(and retain its sizeable export trade). Delivery delays 
increased on average to about 15 or 16 months at the peak, 
which suggests that the industry, while avoiding over- 
expansion, managed to step up its capacity only to what it 
deemed prudent. The present drop in American machine 
tool production and the extent to which labour has had to 
be laid off there is the latest example of a lesson the British 
industry can now claim it was wise not to forget. 


MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Agreement over Oxygen 


N agreement has now been reached between the British 
Oxygen Company concerning practices of the company 
that were criticised by the Monopolies Commission in 
February, 1957, when it held that “conditions laid down 
in the Act ” did exist in the supply of oxygen and dissolved 
acetylene, and operated against the public interest. The 
company’s undertakings cover a fair variety of subjects, It 
has told the Board of Trade that: — 


a substantial research effort is being made and will con- 
tinue ; 

it will not take over other producers of these gases with 
the object of adding to its monopoly position ; 

it will not use subsidiaries as “fighting companies” to 
eliminate competitors ; 

it will sell gas in the quantities customers require without 
stipulating that they buy all their requirements from it 
alone ; 

it will similarly sell gas-using equipment without any 
“ exclusivity ” require-conditions about taking gas ; 

it is already publishing price scales for oxygen and acety- 
lene for all customers except those taking oxygen in 
“tonnage” quantities, where prices will be negotiated 
according to geographical situation and regularity of 
demand ; 

these published scales will apply to all customers save those 
who get their gas free of increase in price over 12-month 
periods as a reward for agreeing to buy some minimum 
quantity during that period ; and that 

the company’s quotations for plant shall be based exclu- 
sively on the need to sell plant, independently of its 
interest as a supplier of gas. 


These undertakings cover most of the specific points criti- 
cised by the Commission last year. The Board of Trade, 
which took no action on the Commission’s recommendation 
of price control for BOC, remarks after detailing these 
undertakings that it had “thought it desirable to draw the 
company’s attention to the powers conferred by Section 12 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and 
Control) Act, 1948.”—which refers to its powers to ask 
the Monopolies Commission to report whether undertakings 
of this nature are being complied with in practice. 
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COTTON WEAVERS 


New Redundancy Scheme 


HADES of the great redundancies of the 1930s, when 
the Surplus Spindles Board, buttressed by a statutory 
levy, set about reducing the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in Lancashire in the hope that scrapping surplus 
spindles would leave a livelihood for the remainder, are 
conjured up by the new redundancy move in cotton and 
rayon weaving. But Weaving Reorganisation Limited, just 
registered with a nominal capital of 100 shares of £1 each, 
will not work in quite the same way as the prewar spinning 
section scheme. It represents a private effort of the two 
weaving trade associations—the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Rayon Weaving Asso- 
ciation—and it will rely on private finance to buy up and 
scrap surplus looms. 

The chairman is Mr J. H. King, formerly general manager 
and now a director of Williams Deacon’s Bank. The other 
directors, Sir Cuthbert Clegg, Mr E. W. Cockcroft, Mr J. D. 
Greenwood, Mr S. L. Mason, Mr R. W. Pennington and 
Mr W. T. Shackleton, appear to represent the weaving 
associations notwithstanding that Sir Cuthbert Clegg is also 
a local director of Martins Bank. It is proposed to raise 
most of the finance from outside the industry and, part of it 
in the form of interest-bearing loans, and an application is 
to be made to the Capital Issues Committee. Obviously, 
the sponsors must be thinking in terms of bank money, but 
it is not clear that the connection with Williams Deacon’s 
is closer than the chairman’s personal one. The appeal to 
sell to the new company and be closed down is intended 
mainly for those cotton manufacturers who have not re- 
equipped, but the terms that will be offered to such mills 
have not been disclosed. One important provision in the 
particulars registered requires not only every director but 
every servant of the new company to pledge himself in 
advance to strict secrecy in order to protect those who may 
wish to negotiate the sale of their looms. 

That cotton weaving, with 78 per cent of Lancashire’s 
209,000 installed looms working, has a redundancy problem 
is not doubted. Weaving at the moment is certainly the 
least prosperous section of the industry. The doubt must 
obviously be whether, while imports remain unrestricted, 
the mere removal of the surplus (and presumably weakest) 
part of the weaving industry will automatically bring more 
business to other Lancashire looms rather than to Hong- 
kong, India and Pakistan. The weavers think it worth try- 
ing. They will think their chances much better if the 
Board of Trade delegation now in Hongkong, headed by 
Sir Frank Lee, does succeed in getting the Asiatic members 
of the Commonwealth to accept a quota limitation on ship- 
ments to this country. 


RECEIPTS 


Lord Hailsham Dissents 


ORD HAILSHAM’S exhortation to the business community 
be “to go back to the sensible practice” of giving 
stamped receipts is not likely to check the economical prac- 
tice of abandoning them. The way in which last year’s 
Cheques Act provoked the quite unexpected revolt against 
receipts is a minor oddity of business history, but several 
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big businesses had given up calling for receipts a long time 
before the Cheques Act was conceived, and some had suc- 
cessfully asked their suppliers to do without them too. 
Many more firms and some state boards have now followed 
the pioneers’ lead—and a few have pushed the change 
beyond propriety, by ignoring legitimate requests for 
receipts from the few payers who want them. 

It is possible, though laborious, to discipline such 
offenders, and a few examples might be a useful reminder 
that doing without receipts must be by consent of both 
parties ; but it offers considerably more saving than the 
receipt stamp alone, and despite a small and vocal opposi- 
tion, the abandoning of receipts has clearly come to stay. 
Perhaps the only danger, as opposed to inconvenience, in 
the new practice is that when no receipt is expected it will 
take longer to discover that a cheque has gone astray, and 
the resulting delay in “ stopping” the cheque may make 
it easier for the money to get into wrong hands ; but if the 
cheque was properly drawn in the first place the risk of 
misappropriation is slight. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said some time ago that paid cheques will be 
accepted as evidence of payment in support of maintenance 
clams under Schedule A. After something so near to 
governmental approval of the change it is too late to try 
to reverse it. 


SOFTWOOD 


Stockpile Sold Out 


HE remaining 55,000 standards of the British Govern- 
ment’s strategic reserve of softwood have now been 
sold to the trade. Thus the stock built up largely during 
the war to a maximum of 233,000 standards has been 
entirely disposed of since May, 1956. The wisdom of 
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selling on a weakening market may be open to question. 
Commercial stocks of softwood in this country amounted 
to the substantial figure of 543,000 standards at the end of 
January and will, some importers argue, need to be reduced 
by about 10 per cent by the end of the year. So British 
imports in 1958 seem unlikely to exceed 1.3 million 
standards, against well over 1.4 million last year. The 
Russians meanwhile remain substantial sellers. Since 
December they have sold 120,000 standards on the British 
market and they have recently offered a further 70,000 
standards at reduced prices. Redwood fourths as an example 
are offered £3 a standard lower than at the beginning of 
this season. Lower freight rates have also brought Pacific 
Coast Canadian timber into the picture and some has been 
sold as low as £67 a standard cif. Only the Scandinavians 
are now taking the opposite view and holding firm in the 
hope of an eventual revival in British buying. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The figures given in the Business Leader “ New Pattern 
for Electricity ” last week for the capital employed in the 
Central Electricity Generating Board and the Area Elec- 
tricity Boards were wrongly described as “ written-down 
values.” They were in fact original book values at historical 
cost, before taking account of amounts so far provided 


for depreciation. 
. . . 


Mr C. W. Hutley and Mr G. F. Farrow, joint managing 
directors of the property company, A. Peachey, have 
acquired a controlling interest in Bell London and Provin- 
cial Properties, which owns a number of shops and about 
1,400 flats (including a big block of flats at Marble Arch). 
The new policy “ will be to negotiate fresh leases with exist- 
ing tenants.” 
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LEWIS’S AND HARRODS 








7? department store, says Mr S. H. 
Leake, the chairman of Lewis’s 
Investment Trust, is “by tradition an 
opportunist organisation.” At current 
prices, are the equities of these oppor- 
tunist organisations opportunity stocks 
for investors ? An immediate answer is 
suggested by the statement of Sir 
Richard Burbidge, the chairman of 
Harrods, that “the outlook for 1958 
cannot be reviewed with a great deal of 
optimism.” In 1957-58, the net profits 
of Harrods edged up from £1,049,361 to 
£1,073,565 and on the maintained divi- 
dend of 174 per cent its £1 ordinary 
units at §5s. 9d.xd yield 6} percent. In 
the same period the net profits of Lewis’s 
Investment Trust fell slightly from 
£2,271,437 to £2,238,046, largely because 
of an initial loss on the trade of the 
newly opened Bristol store which, how- 
ever, is “approaching a profit earning 
basis” sooner than the directors had 
anticipated. The trust’s 4s. ordinary 
units on the maintained dividend of 17 
per cent yield 54 per cent at 13s. 3d.xd 
each. Does the gap in these yields 


indicate a different view of the prospects 
for a department store group such as 
Lewis’s concentrating on the medium 
range of goods than for a group such as 
Harrods more _ heavily committed, 
especially in its London store, to the top 
range ? 

Whatever the reason it is clear that 
both groups have found—and will find 
—the competitive going hard. Costs are 
rising, prices may have to be trimmed 
and it is not easy to secure a big increase 
in turnover. Investors must therefore 
look beyond this year. They have done 
so, noticing that both groups have built 
or intend to build new stores—Lewis’s 
at Bristol and Harrods in Birmingham— 
and have spent and are spending big 
sums on improving existing stores. 
Hoping for the fillip these developments 
may eventually give to earnings in- 
vestors have to accept conservative 
dividends now, for the directors of both 
groups are intent on meeting the capital 
cost from retained profits. Another 
point that investors in department stores 
always have in mind is that underlying 
asset values far exceed current stock 
market prices. How much so was 


revealed by Sir Richard Burbidge when, 
in vigorously denying rumours about a 
take-over bid, he stated that the market 
value of building, plant and land owned 
by the Harrods group was double the 
book value of {10 million, giving an 
asset value of at least £5 per £1 ordinary 
stock. But to buy ordinary shares of 
department stores now is to accept 
bread today in the hope of jam 
tomorrow. 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


= year’s 10 per cent free scrip issue 
by Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa pointed the way towards 
the liberalisation of its dividend policy. 
Rising profits and dividends from the 
new gold producers in the Orange Free 
State signposted the road still more 
clearly. Now the first big step along the 
road has been taken. The final dividend 
is set at 6s. per 10s. share (against §s.), 
making a total payment for 1957 of 8s. 
per share (against 7s.) ; the final dividend 
is payable on the capital as increased by 
the offer by Anglo American to acquire 
a further holding in African and Euro- 
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pean Investment Company. That 
company is now controlled by Anglo 
American, which owns about 86 per cent 
of its equity, and it too has raised its 
dividend, In all, the total dividend of 
African and European, which has in- 
terests in coal as well as gold, has been 
increased from 3s, 3d. to 4s. per I0s. 
share. 

The net income of Anglo American 
rose last year from £4,418,395 to 
£4,987,000 but that increase does not 
fully reflect the bigger dividends recently 
declared by some of its gold mining in- 
vestments for their final dividends were 
declared and paid after the Anglo 
American accounts were closed. Thus 
another increase in its income is likely 
this year and it is upon this prospect as 
much as upon the latest dividend that 
the ros. shares now stand at 125s. and 
offer a yield, low even for the leading 
mining finance house, of £6 8s. per cent. 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 


a major chemical companies are 
now reporting good figures. Pre- 
liminary returns from Albright and 
Wilson for the year to December 
31st make pleasant reading for stock- 
holders. The ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 18 per cent to 20 per cent. 
On the news the §s. stock units rose 
from 17s. 9d. to 19s. 3d. and on the new 
dividend they yield 5.2 per cent. Last 
year the consolidated trading profit, 
before depreciation and tax, advanced 
from £4,416,000 to £4,754,000 and the 
net profit after tax from £1,203,000 to 
£1,553,000. 

But the most significant fact is that the 
advance in profits occurred in the second 
half of the year. Gross profits in the first 
half of the year were slightly down— 
from £2,292,000 to £2,234,000—because 
in 1956 the controlling interest in an 
American subsidiary, Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical, was transferred to Hooker 
Electrochemical, another American com- 
pany which is not a subsidiary of 
Albright and Wilson, and the earnings of 
Oldbury were excluded from the 1957 
reckoning. Dividends received from 
Hooker Electrochemical have, of course, 
been included. Thus the directors’ pre- 
diction of “satisfactory” results in the 
second half of 1957 has been fully 
justified, with the gross profits of the 
Albright and Wilson group advancing in 
that period from  (£2,124,000 to 
£2,540,000. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


N the 135 per cent dividend paid for 
1957, the §s. ordinary stock units of 
Monsanto Chemicals yield just over 5 per 
cent at a market price of 13s. 43d. The 
yield looks ahead. The group is still 
growing fast, and last year its turnover 
rose by 11; per cent, its profits before 
tax rose from £1,722,887 to £2,098,104 
and its net profits after tax rose from 
£884,485 to £1,029,832. But investors 
are looking well beyond these figures 
towards the completion of the Fawley 
developments. 
So they will be encouraged by the 
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remarks of the chairman, Sir Miles 
Thomas. After announcing that, with 
the technical assistance of the American 
parent company, Monsanto is preparing 
to enter the market “with a range of 
fully competitive polyethylenes,” Sir 
Miles says: “During the current year 
we made an excellent start on the con- 
struction of the polyethylene plant at 
Fawley, and . . . the bulk of the building 
work and a large part of the plant 
installation is expected to be completed 
during 1958.” This and other develop- 
ments at Newport and Ruabon should, 
Sir Miles concludes, “not only con- 
solidate but increase our home and 
export business ” enabling the group to 
“take full advantage of any liberalisa- 
tion of European trade.” And Monsanto, 
he claims, already maintains “a higher 
proportion of direct exports than is 
general either in the British chemical 
industry or in British industry as a 
whole.” 


FORD MOTOR 


HE full accounts of Ford Motor and 

the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Patrick Hennessy, which accompanies 
them, add little to the information in- 
vestors have already gleaned from the 
company’s half-yearly and full year’s 
preliminary reports. The difference 
between the trading and profit ex- 
perience -of the first and second halves 
of the year was discussed in these 
columns on March 15th. Sir Patrick 
Hennessy draws attention to the contrast 
but, beyond a passing reference to the 
“important cost factor” of “high 
volume production,” he does not explain 
why the change in demand had such a 
telling effect on profits. How telling is 
revealed in the following figures : 


1956 1957 

Number of units sold 

ae 166,803 153,752 
Number of units sold 

DN kia Genus 153,939 184,669 
Total number of units 

Micah wecdias 320,742 338,421 
Total turnover...... £145,678,493 £165,915,939 


Gross OTONE ....0020 


£8,766,045 £18,042,573 
Net income ........ 


£5,614,866 £10,880,809 
Ordinary dividend .... 7k% I% 


Sir Patrick, however, does point to the 
record level of exports and in particular 
to a “dramatic” increase in exports to 
the United States. But shareholders will 
regret that having fixed their gaze on the 
export market Sir Patrick does not add 
any comment about current prospects 
either in that market or at home. 
Clearly, however, Ford Motor is still 
planning for an_ eventual enlarge- 
ment of its markets, for having spent 
£195 million on fixed assets last 
year it still has outstanding contracts 
for £133 million. It has been 
able to finance these additions and an 
increase in stocks from £26.7 million to 
£29.9 million without appealing to the 
capital market. Indeed, over the year it 
built up its liquid balances still further 
—from £31.8 million to £37.4 million. 
But that reinforcement must surely be 
regarded as temporary, for “trade 


accounts, deposits and sundry creditors ” 
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have jumped from £25.9 million to the 
surprisingly large figure of £38.4 million, 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


— production is not at the 
moment the happiest of industries, 
and British Aluminium is perhaps not 
the happiest of companies in that 
industry. This, the biggest British 
concern, has long been a producer of 
ingot aluminium on a relatively small 
scale and a fabricator of its own and 
other producers’ metal on a large one. 
Much of the company’s present growing 
pains, including the none too felicitous 
rights issue of 2,000,000 ordinary shares 
at 58s. last July, have been the 
outcome of the decision to assure 
supplies of aluminium by increasing on 
the production side. That decision has 
been overtaken by a buyers’ market for 
the metal, the cut-back in the aircraft 
industry having led to a cut in the pro- 
duction of aluminium in North America. 
The ordinary shares stand at 44s. 9d. (to 
yield 5% per cent) after a profit and divi- 
dend statement that can have lifted few 
hearts. 

The final ordinary dividend, payable 
on the increased capital, is 8 per cent, in 
line with the prospectus forecast that 
the 12 per cent rate would be maintained 
on that increased capital. Trading 
profits for 1957 were, however, £273,733 
down at £3,020,706. Those figures were 
struck after deducting a smaller deprecia- 
tion provision of £810,165 (against 
£858,302) and a smaller allocation to 
plant replacement reserve (£200,000, 
against £250,000). The consolidated net 
profit after tax, thanks to a lower tax 
charge and a bigger investment income, 
was £1,247,389 (against £1,330,989) a 
sum which covers the 12 per cent divi- 
dend on the increased capital about 
twice. But the full impact of the reces- 
sion was presumably not exhausted in 
1957. 


BEECHAM GROUP 


| eae STREET has long had a 
bullish eye on the §s. ordinary 
shares of the Beecham Group. Profits 
were shown in an interim report last 
November to be climbing rapidly and 
the second interim dividend was in- 
creased from Io to 12 per cent after the 
first interim payment had been left un- 
changed at 10 per cent. Investors then 
began to think in terms of a_ total 
dividend for the year to March 31st, 
1958, of 373 per cent, as compared with 
32} per cent in 1956-57. They were too 
cautious ; the directors have now an- 
nounced a 100 per cent scrip issue and 
a final dividend of 9 per cent on the 
increased capital Thus on the old 
capital the total payment has _ been 
effectively raised from 324 to 40 per 
cent, or from 16} to 20 per cent on the 
new capital. 

The increase, the directors say, is 
made “in the light of the information 
which they have at the present time” 
about the 1957-58 trading results. These 
will certainly be good and on the basis 
of the gross profit of £3.2 million earned 
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in the six months to September 30th a 
full year’s gross profit of £6 million or 
over (against £4.5 million in 1956-57) 
does not seem to be an impossible guess. 
But whatever the profits are, the 
dividend itself more than satisfied the 
market where the §s. shares were marked 
up from 29s. 9d. to 32s. 43d., to yield 
just 6.2 per cent on the new dividend. 


BRADFORD DYERS 


INCE the sale of its controlling interest 
in Beida Dyers, Bradford Dyers 
has earned most of its profits in this 
country. As was noted in these columns 
profits of these home subsidiaries fell by 
8.7 per cent to £722,708 last year. The 
chairman, Mr James Ewing, attributes 
this decline to: 


1. A fall in the volume of goods available 
for dyeing and finishing, particularly in the 
second half of the year. 

2. Smaller margins in more competitive 
markets for cottons and rayons. 

3. “Heavy revenue expenditure ” in con- 
mection with the closing down of two 
branches and the transfer of another to a 
different locality. 


The profits of overseas subsidiaries, of 
which the most important are in North 
America, fell by 41 per cent, from 
£259,645 to £152,979. In North 
America, though turnover was main- 
tained, margins were sharply cut, being 
more than halved in the United States 
where “intense price competition ” 
forced the company to absorb increases 
in wages and the costs of supplies. 

Investors are fully used to bad news 
from the textile industry and they have 
become familiar with the steps the textile 
manufacturers are taking to try to 
improve matters. Bradford Dyers is 
fortunate in that it can spend heavily on 
capital account to instal new machinery. 
It is also trying to achieve economies by 
concentrating production in a smaller 
number of processing units, and is 
adding to its interests outside the field 
of dyeing and finishing. Investments in 
these “ diversified interests ” now amount 
to £780,000 (against £500,000 a year 
ago) and they spread to steel merchant- 
ing and engineering. Bradford Dyers 
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like other textile manufacturers has 
become interested in tufted carpets and 
Mr Ewing now says that the company 
is “able to produce printed carpets in 
attractive designs at reasonable cost.” 
But it is not to these interests, promising 
though some of them may be, that 
investors will look for a recovery in the 
group’s fortunes, The dividend which 
has been cut from 10 to 6 per cent is 
still largely bound to textiles. On the 
reduced dividend the {1 ordinary shares 
at 13s. 43d. yield almost 9 per cent. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS 


OING for the first time into some of 
the shops of Timothy White and 
Taylors the customer is not quite sure 
whether he has entered a hardware store 
or a chemist. The Timothy White shops, 
scattered up and down the country, are 
in fact both and the group is a whole- 


‘sale chemist as well. Like other multiple 


retailing groups, the company has been 
closing down uneconomic branches, 
opening new ones and improving exist- 
ing ones. The policy has paid off and 
for the year to December 29th the 
directors have reported another increase 
in trading profits, from £1,670,681 to 
£1,745,362, and in net profits from 
£491,882 to £544,858. This is a smaller 
rate of advance than was achieved in 
1956 when presumably the pressure of 
costs On margins was less strong; and 
the slowing down in the rate of expan- 
sion may have some bearing on the 
directors’ decision to leave the ordinary 
dividend, allowing for the 100 per cent 
free scrip issue, effectively unchanged at 
16} per cent. This dividend absorbs 
£211,826 net and on it the §s. ordinary 
shares at 13s. 103d. yield just under 53 
per cent. 


THE DOWTY GROUP 


N these columns on March 8th, the 

figure of {£475,000 was wrongly 
described as being the gross profit of the 
Dowty Group in the six months to 
September 30th. It is in fact a net 
figure struck after tax. 








1171 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 12 Mar. 26 April 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Mar. 25 April 15 April 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: April 1 April22 May 6 


— the reduction in Bank rate, 
gilt-edged made limited gains, the 
improvement over the week ranging 
between } and 4} in medium and long 
dated stocks. Short-dated stocks weak- 
ened on the small fall in the Treasury 
bill rate, but on balance 2 per cent 
Exchequér 1960 gained *% to 954 and 
4) per cent Conversion 1962 #3 to 9833. 
High-coupon corporation and Dominion 
loans were supported, but the rise was 
limited by the possibility of further 
issues ; 53 per cent LCC (1977-81) rose 
14 to 984 and 6 per cent Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1976-79) im- 
proved 2 to 1} discount. 


Although the Financial Times index 
of industrial stocks rose 4.3 last Thurs- 
day the prevailing uncertainties reduced 
the overall rise to 1.5 on the week. 
Ushers Wiltshire Brewery jumped 
6s. 103d. to 56s. 103d. over the week. 
Richard Costain made a large advance 
before the announcement of the dividend 
increase. Electrical shares turned dull 
on rumours of a possible issue; AEI 
declined slightly to 49s. 3d. over the 
week. Finance shares were strong, 
United Dominions Trust rising 4s. to 
84s. Land Securities new debenture 
started at a premium of 1} on Wednes- 
day, but South Durham’s convertible 
debenture fell from an opening discount 
of 1} to 33 discount. 


Shel] Transport and Shell Trinidad 
made gains despite a reaction on Wed- 
nesday, but BP and Burmah lost ground 
under the influence of political changes 
in the Middle East. Kaffirs were dull 
and movements in diamond producers 
were irregular. Copper mines were out- 
standing among base metal producers ; 
Bancroft rose a further 1s. 44d. to 
17s. 6d., Nchanga 18s. 9d. to 200s. and 
Rhokana 2;% to 243. Tea shares were 
firm and rubbers steady. 
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Prices, 1957 
“High | Low 
97% | 934 
9323 | 874 
9932 | 983 
9743 | 9413 
95% | 904 
973 924 
995 93 
893 84 2 
844 17 
923 841k 
818 74 
94%, | 873 
89 + 83 
834k | 77h 
711i | 673 
848 | 78h 
95} | 91} 
88% | 803 
81k | 69} 
80 | 68 
T1z | 57} 
803 | 634 
Slit | 68 
75 | 60% 
75} | 584 
65; | 514 
55 | 45 
554 | 44 
96} 88} 
80 | 70 
78) | 66 
92%; | 794 
81it | 69% 
90) | 81 
873 78 
723 | 582 
80 i | 70 
882 77h 
727 | 59 


Prices, 1957 


High Low 
923 | 82 
81h | 75 
97: | 91h 
1002 | 91 
1053 | 96 
69: | 544 
874 | 77 
158 | 673 
87 






Prices, 1957 
High | Low 
30/9 | 19/6 
47/3 | 40/- 
35/3 | 27/6 
42/6 | 34/6 
51/3 | 42/9 
66/74 | 58/- 
40/6 | 28/6 
51/6 | 39/3 
86/44 | 61/74 
177/6 102/6 
113/9 | 87/6 
46 | 343 
32/6 | 26/4} 
25/9 | 19/T7h 
44/9 | 36/- 
87/3 | 63/6 
21/6 | 11/9 
8/13 | 6/- 
40/- | 29/3 
45/9 | 27/6 
53/- | 41/9 
121/- | 90/73 
9/14 ; 


* Ex dividend. 
ic) Year’s dividend 
atest date 


dW) Ue 


LONDON ACTIVE:SECURITIES 








BRITISH FUNDS | ; Net | Gross 
AND |Peice, Paes, | Yield, | OE 
| GUARANTEED ta | 35 — eo 
STOCKS | g | 1958 
| if “VE 2 Gs 
War Loan 3%...1955- 59) 97} ot 312 2\;417 3l 
‘Funding 24%....1956-61' 92} 93% |315 1! 416 101 
Conversion 4% . . .1957- = 99.10.13 99 15/ S283 3| 332 Be 
Conversion 2% ...1958-59' 9743 97% '|318 6;5 0 ll 
Exchequer 2%...... 1960 94% oof {316 1:414 9 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960 96% 96; 53 7 i114 @ 
Conversion 44°, oe 1962; 973 9841219 41419 2 
Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65, 86} 864 317 6:5 5 91 
Funding 3%..... 1959-69, 7748*| 788*'4 3 71512 91 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90; 88} 863* z PI ; 7 B an 
Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70; 7533 763 4311\|5¢ tf 
Exchequer 3% .. -1962-63 924 924 3 8 31416 Ti 
Exchequer 24 °/ * "1963-64 87% | 873 | 316 5;5 1 Ol 
Savings Bds. 25% 1964-67' 793 782" |}4 5 315 9 3 
Savings B ds. 3% */1965-75 10% 703 42 3:514 2l 
Exchequer Pe sccae 1966' 100 100% ':32 3:5 9 2 
Funding 3%.....: 966-68 80 80} |4 2 5;512 O 
Victory 4%, 2.2 1920-76 91} ms 1S FT OPS 5 
Conversion 3}%..... 1969 8243 834% 1/318 5;541110/ 
Treasury 33% * 1977-80 73% tot 13 36 3 | 5 35 “SF 
Treasury 34% ...1979-81, 724 72% 1316 7|5 13 Ti 
Funding 5$°%....1982-84 9813 98% 35 0152 TV 
Redemption 3%, .1986-96: 618* 62* 310 915 6 8 
Funding 3}% ..1999-2004, 68% 69413 70;5 7 ll 
Consols 4% after Feb.1957, 714 713 3 4 8:5 12 101 
War Loan 33% after 1952) 64} 644413 27);5 9 Sf 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961, 63%;*, 63%*, 3 3 4,510 If 
Treas. 3°, after Apr. 1966 55}* 55s*' 3 20;5 T OF 
Consols 24% sid alate Depa 487,*, 484% | 218 9,5 2 2f 
Treas. 24% after Apr. i975) 46}* 471° }3 10:5 6 Of 
Br. Electric 44% .1967- 69: 912 | 92%/13 9 2:510 02 
Br. Electric 3% ..1968-73' 724* 734* 14 211/515 Si 
Br. Electric 3°% . 1974-77, 693 | 70} -319 7; 511 41 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-79| 82}* 83% 1311 5|512 I 
Br. Electric 34% .1976-79, 74 744 336 211535. 3 
Be, Gas 4%, «00.6 1969-72; 83% 8443 314 8151211] 
Br. Gas 34%, ....1969-71, 80 | 80% 1318 1;512 21 
Br; Gas 3% . sa. 1990-95; 63} 623* | 311 0,5 6 41 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 724% | 734% | 4 211,513 8! 
3r. Transport 4°, 1972-77; 81} | 814 3315 53:5 33 22 
3r. Transport 3% 1978-88 63,% 63% |315 51510 81 
i DOMINION, | Price, | Price, Yield, 
| CORPORATION AND Mar. 19,'Mar. 26,, Mar. 26, 
FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
| | | 6. a 
Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89' 85} 863 519 3i 
AMIGISRNA. SO 95. 5 sso seeesor 1965-69, 76 | 77 6 4 Ol 
Pirmamwham SY. .<:.<%800 1973-75, 94 95 5S 9 SF 
East Africa 589, ....6.sc000. 1977-83, 904 2 |6 3 OF 
eee oo ee ew 1977-81 97 984 /512 6/2 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 57% 574 }512 62 
iNew Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 80} | 80} 513 Ol 
IS. Rhodesia 24% .......... 965-70, 69* | 69} |6 3 Ol 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). - 1924) 90 903 | ae 


\Japan 5% (Enfaced 


aoe 






+t Tax tree. 


(m) 


(e) To earliest date 


On 13% 





t Assumed average Tife approx. 9} years. 
f) Flat yield. 


| 
Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends vance Mar. 19, IM: ar. 26, Mar. 26, 
(a) (b) (c) | 1958 | 1958 1958 
1+ % | % | BaNKs & DISCOUNT | | ra we 
a} 5 bBk. Ldn. & S. Amer. fll 28/6 | 28/6 }6 6 4 
| 6a, 6 bBarclays Bank..... 40/6 | 41/6 |515 8 
4a, 4 bBarclays D.C.O. .. A 28/- | 28/- |514 3 
4a, T}bChartered Bank....£1 35/6* | 35/6 1'8 9 O 
63a, . 6$b Lloyds Bank ...... £1} 41/3 | 43/6 |519 6 
9a\ 9 b6Midland Bank..... di SI/S | 58/6 (6 3S i 
5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..£1 29/9 01/6 |6 7 @ 
| ja, 6}6 Union Discount. £1) 43/9 | 44/6 ,;512 4 
INSURANCE | | 
| 4346; 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 68/- 68/6 |5 7 1 
; ,40 a 60 aLegal & General . .5, 1113/9 1121/3 |4 2 6d 
| 20 & TaO DPCM... 5... cesaics 5/-- 97/6 | 95/- |6 8 0 
$1324c/t1474c Prudential ‘A’..... £li 38} 40} |6 611 
Breweries, Etc. | 
\ | Mm TE CO oo scvctnnns 5/-| 33/- | | 33/6 ;61T 4 
| 183c| Tc Distillers......... 6/8) 20/- | 20 Th 612 
| 10 a! 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 37/9 {| 38/- |} 611 6 
8 a| 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... 1 76/6 | | 78/— 16 3 lg 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | | 
6461 34a'Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 10 ay | ‘10/3 1915 1 
| 124c| 12hc British Motor..... 5/4 1/3 | 7/3 |812 5 
| 5 b| 3 .aFord Motor ....... 35/9 | | 35 aS 2 SS 
| 3.a\ 7 bHawker Siddeley. . A 26/- | 25/44: 717 8 
| 124c| 123¢ Leyland Motors. . - Al 40/9 | 40/3 1.6 4 3 
15 b| 5 aRolls-Royce....... 1| 90/3 | 91/3 |4 7 8 
8 cStandard Motor. . /- |5 0 0 





(g) On 24 %. 





§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
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Prices, 1957, —, ~—_ Bing Latte, Yield, 
ividends ar Mar. 26,} Mar, 9 

rr ee STOCKS »| Mar. 26, 

“High [2 Low (a) (6) (c) 1958 i 1958 1958 
%  % % = & ENGINEERING | | ‘ie 

83/- | 52/- 8 b| 7 alBabcock & Wilcox. £1) 46/6 | 47/- | 5 10 gm 
29/3 | 20/- 4a\ 6 b\Dorman Pe ee £1) 23/6 | 22/73 | 8 16 19 
56/6 | 41/9 10 5} 5 alGuest Keen N’fold. fl 45/6 | 46/6 516 % 
76/43. | 50/6 4 a} 8 bjAlfred Herbert ....£1) 61/14*| 62/6 | 613 8 
59/- | 40/- 7 b| 4 a\Mctal Box ........ 1) 45/1$ | 45/9 | 416 3 
34/- | 19/- 3 a| : b\Stewarts & Lloyds.f£1} 20/9 20/13 10 18 8 
81/- | 52/- 1l 5 a\Swe an Hunter...... 54/9 | 55/3 | 5 1519 
24/13 | 18/- 4a, 715 United Stcel....... | 18/6 | 18/- 1215 8 
46/- | 29/3 740 = 2halVickers........... £1) 30/- | 29/103 6 13 19 

| ELECTRICAL 
72/3 | 47/6 | Ta!‘ Thb\Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1) 49/9* | 49/3 6 119 
55/- | 359/43 846, 4 ajBr. Ins. Callenders. i 40/6 41/3 6 13 
32/6 | 24/- 1444 2946 Decca Record .... | 26/44 | 26/9 610 9 
36/3 | 24/- 15 cl 15 c\Elect. &Mus. Inds. id, / = 30/44 | 29/9 15 019 

64/9 | 47/3 4a 10 dEnglish Electric ...£1 1) 49/9 51/6 .5 810 

59/- | 37/9 8b 33a) General Electric .. £1) 29/9 30/6 71010 
| TEXTILES | 

24/14 | 14/- 3.4 3 b Bradford Dyers....£1, 12/10} 13/43 8 19 6 

28/- | 21/1} 61b| 24a\Coats, DME. ee oa fl: 20/6 , 20/6 81010 

37/9 | 20/103} 65 3 ai\Courtaulds........ ‘1; 20/14 20/3 = 81710 

38/Tk | 31/103) 5 a| 124b\Lancashire Cotton. .£1) 31/74 | 31/14 11 410 

41/7} | 50/103} 1236, 24a'Patons & Baldwins.{1  33/- 51/44 911 2 

| | SHops & STORES | 

24/6 | 13/9 16 c| 6 a Boots Pure Drug. a 19/3 | 19/- | 4 4 3 
42/103) 31/44 | 20 b| Tha\Debenhams..... 33/103: 34/103 7 17 10 
55/74 | 33/3 | 50 0b 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. 3/- 31/3 |\:3779 | 818 3 
57/3 | 30/3 | 20 b| 10 ajMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 39/- | 39/44 316 3 
30/3 | 19/3 | 20 b 123a United Drapery. ..5/-| 23/44 | 23/6 618 3 
49/- | 37/103} 13$a) 2635 Woolworth....... 5/- | 37/3 | 37/9 !5 60 

| SHIPPING | 

47/9 30/6 ll bi 64a Brit.&Com’wealth10/-- 30/9 | 31/- 51211 
27/9 17/6 8 6) 2 aiCumard........... fl 1/3 16/9 11 1810 
48/ 103! 28/3 IF) 10c\Furness Withy..... £1) 31/3 | 31/3 -| 6 18-3 
38/- | 23/9 3 a| 8 bIP. & O. Deferred...£1) 25/6* | 27/9 | 718 7 

| MISCELLANEOUS | | 
36/ 104 24/9 224c, 18a/Allied Bakeries ‘A’5/— 29/6 | 31/6 | 415 %& 
50/3 | 29/9 6 b| 3 a'Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 34/3 34/9 |5 38 
27/9 | 18/6 123b| 22 a'Beecham Group...5/-; 29/- | 32/445 6 8 
47/9 | 26/3 8 b| 4ha:Bowater Paper ....£1 27/6 | 28/- | 818 1 
68 / 103) 38/- 4a 8 Ob Br. Aluminium ....{1 46/- 44/9 5 7 2 

46/43 | 35/- 10 a 6%5 Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 41/43 | 42/14 | 617 7 
25/- 17/44 | 1746) 73a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 21/3 | 21/9 | 515 0 
39/- | 29/6 4a 6 bBr. Oxygen ....... £1 33/6 | 33/6. |.519 5 
_ 104 15/3 736, 3 a Dunlop Rubber..10/-, 15/6 | 15/6 | 6 15 5 

36/14 66 4 alImp. Chemical..... £1; 39/6 | 40/9 | 418 2 
36/6 36/- 83a 114bImp. Tobacco ..... £1 40/3 42/74 |9 11 
36/9 | 27/3 24a! 5 b J. Lucas (Inds.).... £1 32/- | 34/-:|4 8 3 
19/3 | 12/4} 5 a B4b Monsanto Chem.. .5/-12/104*, 13/44} 5 1 0 
18/3 | 13/9 5a 5 b\Ranks.......... - 13/74 | 14/3 +7 05 
55/6 | 29/9 10 b 5 aiA. E. Reed......:. 29/6 29/6 {10 3 5 
15/10}, 11/3 20 ¢ 22$cSears Holdings ‘A’ sf -| 13/- 13/- 8.13 0 
70/3 | 54/103; 43a 12 Bb Tate & Lyle....... £1 50/103 53/43 | 6 3 7 
70/9 | 50/- | Ta 74h Tube Investments. .{1 52/3 | 52/6 514 3 
73/6 | 51/- 2$a| 12$b6,Turner & Newall. Ht 56/74*| 56/103, 5 5 5 

114/6 | 71/9 6 a 1145'Unilever Ltd....... | 71/9 | 75/448 | 4 12 10 

102/- | 65/6 | 144+, 4 a@Utd. Dominions Tr. i 80/- | 84/—- | 4-8 6 
44/- | 27/6 10 b tata’ United Molasses .10/-) 26/9 26/6 |9 6 0 

OIL i 

173/74 | 87/6 | t10 5 +5 a'British Petroleum..{1 88/9 | 86/10}' 6 0 3 

119/43 | 70/74 | 173, +5 aiBurmah.......... £1' 69/44 | 68/14 | 6 12 2 
£25 | £148 74b| 7}a\Royal Dutch....20 fl. £153 | £15% | 3-1 4 

218/3 (136/103 11326) TOE asa ccewaus £1129/44 |130/74 | 4 19 10 

104/- | 55/- ramen 566555 10/-; 55/- | 56/3 oe 

Minss, ETc. 

137/6 (|115/- 20 a 60 b Anglo- American . 10/- 121 /104 125/- |6 8 0 
29/- | 20/3 t2ha ¢10 5Cons. Tea & Lands. £1' 20/6 | 20/9 |2019 0 
92/6 | 48/6 15 b| 6}aCons. Zinc Corp. ...£1 46/9 | 46/6 |9 2 8 

113/14 | 81/3 80 a 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 96/3 *91, 103110 17 8 
83/13 | 58/7} | 20 b| 40 a¥ree State Geduld.5/-, 80/- | 79/4) 315 1 
12; 10) 7/3 | 30 c 30 c\London Tin ...... 4/-| 7/14 | T/1§ (16 17 0 
56/74 | 45/- 50 a| 50 bPresident Brand . .5/- 49/104 49/44 |10 2 6 
24/9 | 13/10} 8ha) 1635) Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 15/9 | 16/103} 7 8 2 

428 | 232 | 175 6 25 a\Rhokana Corp. ....£1, 223 | 24g" | 8 1 8) 

5/- | 41/- | 30 b| 124a\United Sua Betong.{1, 49/6 | 49/6 |17 3 4 

38, ‘44 58/14 | 60 o 60 a|Western Holdings .5/-, 91/3 | — 6 10 8 
New York ———— Prices $s. 

~ | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. «a | Mar, 

19 | 26 | 19 | 26 | 19°) 26. 

MABOAL 6 sis | 711 | 72? [DuPontdeNm.)176$ 176} |N.Y. Central .| 14_ | 13} 
Alumin’m Ltd.) 303 | 303 jFord Motors. .; 40? | 403 [Sears Roebuck; 26; | 26¢ 
Am. — Tit | at sen. Elect... .! 61 603 RCW CM 55555 ' 67} | 69 
Amer. Tel. -/171 714 \Gen. Motors . | 35k | 35$ Std. Oil of N.J.| 50§ | 51 
Anaconda.... 44, iets Goodyear ....| 743 | 734 [Tri-Conti’tal. .; 30} | 
Beth. Steel. .| 395 | 39} {Gulf Oil...... 107% 109 |Union Carbide, 92 
Can. Pacific . | 24% | 247 Int. Bus.Mach.|340 '348} JU.S. Steel... .! 605 
Chrysler Cpn.. | 524 | 51 Int’l. Nickel. .; 743 | 75 [West’house E. 62} | 61 
Crown Zeller. .} 464 | Int’l. Paper ..| 91} | 918 [Woolworth...| 42 





(h) On 13%. 





Il = rights. 
(1) On 224%. 





(a) Interim dividend. 
(7) After Rhodesian tax. 








(6) Final dividend. 
ik) On 30%: 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 























NIN INO écccasacandeneeaie January 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Mar. &th Western Europe: 
, S e T I S I C S Production and Consumption Mar. 15th Production and Trade...... Mar. Ist 
IR a stksaninicicecesaccsas Mar. 22nd British Commonwealth ..... - Mar. 15th 
: si pO 3 eer This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 22nd 
’ Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 18th United Seatee .0csccccccicsscsce Mar. 8th 
h 
Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 | 1958 
i ——— - = : 
1955 1956 1957 Dec. Jan. Feb. Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. 
VALUE | 
BB imports 
| WES tose wee cima sidaeeunecunee | £ million 323-6 323-8 339-6 307-9 376-5 320-8 319-9 313-6 325-1 288-2 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... Ys 120-1} 120-7] 124-7] 119-9] 143-6| 125-9] 114-0] 117-2] 118-1] 111-0 
DG CRONE Ss icine ccucccesnexes - 93-7 91-9 97-4 88-8 115-0 86-6 87-8 87-1 87-8 70-8 
. Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ “ 34-0 34-5 38-9 31-5 30-8 36-6 35-9 34-4 37-0 33-8 
) MMICUINON Hh Skedesicicecéescsce a 14-7 75-5 771-4 66-3 85-1 70-4 80-8 13-4 80-1 71- 
| Exports of UK produce : 
) MOG Dc bare hakn ceaeaeweenewt ‘a 242-1 264-3 277-1 253-7 261-0 278-2 286-9 282-4 277-8 265-4 
) NOI acd ccs cdadicases cus i 199-0 218-3 229-5 202-9 213-5 231-8 233-5 233-5 233-9 222-1 
[CPONOD ois'vccccscwcadceccaeaededs a 9-9 12-2 t1-1 11-2 11-7 10-9 11-0 12-2 12-6 12-0 
; ® Balance of trade (exports Jess imports): a — 71:6} — 47-3 | — 61-4] — 42-9 | —103-9 | — 31-7 | — 22-0} — 19-0 | — 34-8 | — 10-8 
F 
VOLUME | 
SN seo vice d acd teadsaeenee |1954= 1 111 11 115 eco 1184 eee 115% eee , lis 
PRT EMNED sicdcceccsteddiavecsssaeneave eo 107 114 116 éan 1174 on 117° aa 116 
| 
Le 
1 BY AREA 
) @ Imports : 
DOME S8Od 100M «osc cc cccsscees £ million 70-1 71-0 80-4 12-3 87-6 83-8 76-6 70-5 67-1 61-3 
Ps We iccccceuwe meen é 35-0 34-0 40-2 40-6 51-2 47-5 36-7 31-9 33-6 27-5 
" COME vxecicacacicen a 28-6 29-0 26-7 24-8 24-9 23-3 29-0 27-8 22-0 20-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ao 78-4 79-6 80-8 71-2 84-9 73-6 84-8 17-6 85-2 13-4 
) 
DONNIE: hi cicictacenceaseauws is 130-9 126-5 129-3 125-2 155-0 118-8 112-9 118-5 123-4 109-9 
) 
) = Exports : 
Dollar ared—total 6.66 cc cccccserse a 34-8 45-2 47-8 41-5 41-8 41-9 51-4 49-3 41-2 45-6 
ee i er re e 16-6 21-6 21-5 20-2 22-9 20-7 22-9 21-6 20-4 24-5 
| es COMBID cn. ck canazccess ‘a 12-1 15-2 16-7 12-1 12-5 11-6 17-3 14-3 11-1 12-8 
} Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... és 67-5 75-1 78-2 77-1 80-5 83-6 75-6 72-4 72-4 14-1 
; ee ere Terr Ter TT yr a 120-9 122-4 127-2 116-8 118-3 130-8 133-7 135-3 140-1 124-8 
» © Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
} WN GI oo 0406s 6acdsteeescéve ‘és — 35°3| — 25-8 | — 32-6] — 30-8 | — 45-8 | — 41-9} — 25-2} — 21-2} — 25:9 | — 15-7 
) Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... a — 10-9) — 45|]— 2:-6]/,+ 5:9} — 44/)+ 100] — 9-2} — 5-2]) — 12-8} + 0-7 
ORT GPORS os ccd. ccadsamieseceed “ — 10-0; — 41/)]— 2-1] — 8-4 36:7 | + 12-0} + 20-8 | + 16:9] + 16-7 | + 14-9 
; —e IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
mports : 
3 RE ed sdb ccc vcidvseesucekeawees 000 tons 374-3 398-4 377-6 319-2 375-6 404-0 409-1 419-4 413-1 369-5 
3 DOE Resinexs cesedeacaecekewedues a 67-0 72-4 74-2 61-2 76-9 63-2 64-0 51-7 70-4 68-1 
a: a re “ 186-2 194-3 235-6 243-7 261-0 231-2 216-6 261-5 210-8 246-5 
D BOW COGN OF sci s i dsc ccedeatedee ‘s 24-2 27-0 30-7 32-7 46-8 45-1 22-3 25-8 29-3 27-8 
dj Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (#).... | mn. Ib. 55-1 53-2 51-6 69-0 81-7 45-8 36-1 53-1 57-4 45-4 
4 Rubber, natural and synthetic (#) ... | ’000 tons 24-6 18-2 22-7 17-2 31-8 19-0 30-3 26-0 32-2 17-6 
3 SWNOES 6 60 titiucceuneGecisentees ’000 stds. 140-0 104-8 120-0 99-3 89-1 53-1 140-8 102-0 80-1 52-1 
y WWII Sc kciccie cu tasecemann canes *000 tons 186-9 183-3 178-2 183-9 214-1 146-6 171-8 184-0 189-3 154-4 
RIUGE MOMOIOUME 55 oc sc ccaecccences mn. galls. 601 618 605 508 424 465 651 618 673 645 
Exports of UK produce : 
= Coal, including bunkers ...........+ *000 tons 1,196 836 686 781 756 796 650 575 487 453 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yd 46 40 38 40 38 41 38 37 40 36 
) , ’ 
(mt - wool (%) ....... vas | «(8965 ] 9107] 9,028] 7,532} 9,970] 9,207] 8,310} 8,340] 9578} 8,917 
iy Passenger cars and chassis.......... number | 32,545] 27,986 | 35,522] 22,337| 26,372| 28,400] 41,081 | 36,632| 45,762! 42,097 
' Commercial vehicles and chassis..... ‘i 11,656 10,506 10,214 7,797 8,560 9,950 11,538 11,005 13,564 10,913 
MEncalwral WaCteS. 5c. coc cesseee o 8,720 7,482 9,414 5,006 7,250 8,254 11,412 7,506 8,327 8,569 
Machinery—electrical............. £7000 5,158 5,314 5,602 4,130 4,385 5,613 6,023 5,358 5,877 5,797 
eat nie ay ‘ 34,687 | 38,657 | 42,211] 36,217| 39,281] 42,272] 44,093| 44,563] 43,792] 42,138 





Chemicals, clements and compounds. 4,422| 4948| 56219] 4)761| 5049| 5.450] 5,224| 4:832] 5,047 5,121 





(1) Retained imports. (?) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (®) Average for fourth quarter. (*) Average for first quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 






























































| 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France ay Greece | Ireland | Italy | —. Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) 
a. ae 7 e ee eee ee 
TE loi ce ie 54 87 | 82 79}... | 52 70 62 70 | 70 90 | 69 
Ree eREEES Eds 138 122 | 111 133 | 139 | 134 102 128 124 122 114 | 128 
DP A eisnddindseakesiwese si ve es 145 | 147; ‘ns am 126 126 118}... 
1957, August .............. 142 117 | 116 98 | 138 | 146 } 99 116 122 125 116 | 
» September ........... 155 124 119 148 151 | 148 143 124 | 136 | 125 
sf MIE ovcisnkaenede 160 126 | 118 150 154 | 157 147 133 | 134 | 125 
» November ........... 156 125 | 118 159 163 | 159 iis 127 | 135 | 124 | 
» December............ ; i dollop one 163 151]... 115 | 119 | 124 
ps 5 age 2) Sater 7 : ! ES, cel ee 2! pias — al ees } Boe, 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 
| mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn. | mn. | mn. °000 mn. | mn, mn, | mn. mn, 
Monthly averages or | Schillings} francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas*) £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | lira 
calendar mouths — - - — - - ee . — $$$ — 
| IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
S teenel ———_—_— | eee ; ee setenv = 
ee ed ee eyed emia 243 | 7,249 285 | 56-08 | 2645 152‘) 11-36 | 70-36 414 | 310 | 413 64-2 
da Og acta tas | 2,110! 13,635 755 | 162-12} 2,315| 1,159| 15-07! 165-34 1,180 | 721 953} 95-5 
asa a colitis | 2,445 | ie ue 187-16 | 2,615}... 15-18 | 188-88 1,300 | 755 1,044 | 92-7 
ee 2,366 | 13,688 | 739 | 166-78! 2,572 | 1,273] -13-35 | 167-06 | 1,216 681 | 956: 87-5 
» September ........... |  2'430 | 13,101 694 | 159-07 | 2,567) 1,240} 13-68 | 173-39} 1,182 708 | 998 | 103-8 
MNEs ianicancscnes | 2,585 | 14,579 | 825 | 166-42| 2,858) 1,183} 15-88| 191-55 | 1,333 667 | 1,096 | . 97-8 
5, November ........... | 2,479| 13,519 | 815 | 175-78} 2,732 | ; | 17-10! 174-92} 1,296 | 761 | 1,062 111-6 
» December............ | 2631; .. | 2. | 210-31] 2727] | 15-31 | 205 - 86 | 1,132 | 757 | 980 | 90-3 
} | ] j i 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
{ : . t cae a) sone. Once | ; | ela 
Ta ial tea ack a cea dee 165} 6,171 | 228; 36-18 1515) 39% 4-11] 47-99 226 | 172 | 332 45-9 
ene Aenea | 1,840} = 13,177 | 640 | 132-45 | 2,571 | 475| 8-95] 111-74 906 | 460 839} 71-2 
er onieey | 2,120) 15,234 | | 155-84 2,996 | 10:90 | 132-30 981 | 489 925! 80-6 
| | | | 
1957, August .............. 2,144 10,960 | 654 | 130-90; 3,084 | 205 | 12-00| 134-22 | 984 | 467 884 57-9 
» September ........... 2,186 | 13,093 | 643 | 134-69! 2,865 412 | 10-87 | 128-40} 1,075 | 463 1,038} 645 
» October ..........0.. 2,256} 14,003 | 731 | 168-50! 3,260 873} 10-74) 150-40} 1,139 | 581 | 994! 48-3 
» November ........... 2,098 | 13,159 | 752 | 170-91; 3,183 | - | 11-35) 131-46 | 1,075 | 436 | 957 | 98-2 
» December............ 2,251 | 12,780 | | 194-96 | 3,255 | | 10-09 | 134-47 | 960 | 518 | 912} 127-2 
BALANCE 
a - * j ~ t | | ' i " ome ei ee a ee ee "ee 
te cudaennknios ce — %)|—-1078|— 57 | —19-90; — 113| — 113} — 7-25! —22-37) — 188 | _ 138 | — 81] — 183 
Te Lak aca head tee cca — 270; — 458} — 115] —29-67| + 256] — 684| — 6-12 | —53-60| — 274} — 261; — 114] — 243 
as sabi tea ccdekininion — 32); .. | . —31-32| + 381 | i — 4-28 | —56-58| — 319) — 266! — 119] — 12-1 
1957, August .............. — 222 —2,728| — 85} —35-88/ + 512} —1,068| — 1-35 | —32-84| — 332 Fa 214; — 72] — 29-6 
» September ........... — 244; -— 8/— 51] —24-38) + 298) — 828] — 2-81 | —44-99| — 107/ — 245 | + 40| — 39:3 
IN biicicanwndicne - 39|— 516 | — 94] + 2-08} + 402! — 310] — 5-14} —41-15| — 194; -— 86} — 102] — 49-5 
» November ........... }— 381} — 360; — 63] — 4-87; + 451] ‘ — 5-75 | —43-46) — 151 | — 325; — 105} — 13:4 
» December............ |— 380), .. | ‘ —15-15 | + i — 5-22 | —71-39| — 1172] — 239 | — 68] + 36-9 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
Cea i iii aie , [ | a. ha - . oe - ] 
BOOB .ccccnnppcceceseceees | 48 | 86 | 59 | We ce Tee 90 57 64 | 7 | 85 | 46 
a lea atoog 195 | 136 | 129 | 142 | 170 | 156 93 125 153 | 128 | 136}... 
DR iakah anbatcaeieterses | M3) fe fe | 190 | 7 és a | is 144 | 
| | 
1957, August .............. 216 | 125 \ 1934S 140 | 182 | 164 TT 121 149 | 116 «| 
» September ........... 227; | 25% 194 | 187| 163 79 132; 147 | 123 | 140° 
» October ............. 233 | a oe 133 | 215 | 157 92 130 169 | 118 | 
» November ........... 233 | | 127 | et fs. a 99 | 158 | 128 148 | 
» December... ........ 245 oe 206 | ~ a ; Svs | be 
eh - } | [ oe Se seat: eek. IN Dee | al 
EXPORTS 
. 7 T l _{ § 
BS ln sw cna eid | 37 | 69 | 48 48). ie 55 | 66 34 | 70 | 69 | 55 
| ERR RERE 160 | 136 | 120 120 | 165 117 98 | 147 130 133 128 | ; 
i ghoigntianinatobeante | 185 | wee Poe 187 iB | ns ao me 138 | 
1957, August .............. 181 | | af ii | 193 | 53 | 128 153 122 128 
» September ........... | 193 | 112° Ty 401 | 178 105 | 114 | 157 141 130 144°) 
eae 199 | zz 135 | 205 208 | 115 | 187 154 149 | 
» November ........... | 188 | Dia 133 | 200 : 120 ah 150 | 127 141 | 
ee ee 194 | | es | see | 205 ‘. | ees os sisi | 
| ' | { | 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, 


(?) Special tra 
Luxemburg. 


(*°) Bizonal area. 


ide ( 


Italy includes Trieste. 











a=1,000 old drachmas). 


manufactured gas. 
excluding re-exports) with the exc ption of Ireland which covers general trade with exports se 
(*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachm 
(*) Average for third quarter. 





Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
Germany excludes West Berlin. 
asonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
(*) Thousand million drachmas, 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 22, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
of £1,705,000 compared with 


a surplus 

















of £16,842,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £25,112,000 in the corresponding period of last 













! 
} 
' | Notes in circulation ...... 1,902-8 | 1,982-6 1,992-7 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of bid by 2s. 3d. to £98 I2s. 2d. per cent ; Ge 7 i — de os Pe a. eaud 
, é oe ” . 10 ae and secu 1es 921: Jo* } *. 
(35,084,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of} amd the market again secured a good Mama... } or] ai es 
{189,041,000 (£315,038,000 in 1956-57). proportionate allotment of §2 per cent. | Gold coin and bullion .... | 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Total applications were up by £29 million | ‘°™ °ther then gold coin. | 3-0 30} 3-0 
: 
April 1, | April 1, Week| Week | to £399 million, for an allotment up by | Banking Department : | 
1956, | 1957, fended | ended N13 i) | Veposits : 
to | to Mar. | . = £10 million to £260 million. — accountS.........- | ot ae? Hp 
a ee | iat Money has been generally short since a | at wal aoe 
| the Bank rate cut, and on both Friday of | _ Total................... | 315-1 | 312-5 | 311-3 
° Secu Ss: 
last week and again on Monday smal] (omues: | ago-5 | 263-6 | 932-4 
Ord. Revenue amounts were taken at the new pena] rate. on unts and advances... | 18-6 aa a : 
come Tax... ..../2176,25012018,572 ,2120,112] 56,358 79,869! Th , i Other . 20°6 21-4) al: 
fing ; 149,000] 1517000| 151,600] 5,000 5,800 | e Bank also gave fairly large help Total... | 508-9 | 310-8 | 269-7 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000] 1647300 166.800] 3,800, 3.300} through special purchases of bills, some of | Banking department reserve. | 24-8 20-2 60-0 
= ‘oc EPT & 60,500; 62,500} 1,000 900) them from the banks, and this money was —« proportion ”........ 9 “ 
oe i rs 255,000] 193,000 250,800} 4,000: 6,300 passed on a. a at a be to 58 * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
ther nianc ev. b t Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
Rea soo] s00| aso ee oe oa : 
———E ee 3 “Is 3 a oar 
Total Inland Rev..'2810, 750f2 587,892 2752, ,262| 70,158 96,169 ing banks’ new minimum on “good” TREASURY BILLS 
(ustomS.....00..- '1204,250[1173,564 1180,964| 22,389 23, 472 | money is 4; per cent. Dealings in June 
IEC oc ccvevetes's 912,850] 891,015; 929,400] 5,630 4,735 | maturities began after the tender at 5\6 Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
otal Customs and per cent, but this week rates hardened to Date of | - 
Ds 26 ode baad 2117, 100 }2064,579 2110, 3641 28,019 28,207 58 and even «i per cent Tender ; | Applied Ave es roy a 
asia shine aia nsiaeicta spss ae v- . Offerex Z Rate o at Max. 
foe ~ . for oa ' ~~ 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000 90,092 99,447 - Rates on commercial bills have gener- Allotment Rate* 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000] 10,300 18,400] 7,400 1,700 ally fallen by around } per cent. Thus 1957 91 Day s d 0 
at eo ae | Gar | two and three months’ fine bank bills are | Mar. 22 | 250-0 395-2 |, 82 6-73 44 
» W™aMNS wee ee &, 4, ° J eee aes i 3 ' siete ti ot 8 
Maaiidesoes...... | 185,000] 187,909 160,651]19,281 1,494| Gown from 64-66 to 5%-ié per cent, and | Cres 
h > = 2 1 Bas sg tar 7 ant io = . j ‘ 
becrecschinliube 5288,850 499,598 5201,613 110058 127570 ae ane trade bills from 65-72 to | Dec. 20| 220-0 50-0 | 403-9} 128 9-94 | 52 
R i ——— aya 4~ . 91 Dav 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ..... 640,000] 710,527| 662,688} 4,610 4,637 | The Bank return shows a pre-Easter |” 27 | 260-0 | 409-2 | 127 5:91 | 54 
Payments to N. Tre- i om. 
land Exchequer../ 69,000} 62,664; 66,727} ... | ... ee of notes of £10.2 million. The _— 260-0 405-7 126 6-70 55 
Other Cons. Funds.' 10,000] 9,490 9,511} 548.485} uciary issue has been raised by {50 | J” 10 | 260-0 398-7 | 126 7-25 | 45 
Supply Services . . - (4215,655 )5856,051 $972,852 79,214 124113 million to £2,050 million. = 17 260-02 | 403-8 125 10-33 | 52 
| , 244} 230-0 | 421-0 | 125 6-56 | 24 
Pewasegiieens 4934,635 4618,732 4711,779 | 84,372 129235 | in et 210-0 | 421-2 | 122 6-50 44 
lic £ 
Sinking Funds ....} 38,000} 36,880. 37,392 40 LONDON MONEY RATES Feb. 7 | 230-0 387-5 121 3-29 65 
» 14 230-0 424-7 | 120 10-56 44 
- | } - ' : 220- . “5 
“Abovestine” Surplus off + | + | 4 | — | Bank rate (from 7% _% | Diseount rates % | % de} 240-0 | solo | 120 3-28 | 37 
« peficit. 5. |] 949,088, 452,442 ]25,112) 1,705 | 20/3/58)..-...-. 6 a oe. ere) : 
§° Below-line ’” Net Expendi Deposit rates ax. months 58-5} | 240- ; . 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


.s the tender on day after last week’s 
Bank rate reduction, the Treasury 
bill rate dropped by 1% per cent to 5: per 
cent. The discount houses raised their 
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Mercantile Bank 
Limited 


Canada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development Department. 























For many years the Mercantile Bank 
has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 

















London Offices: 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 







West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 




















INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . FEDERATION OF 
MarayA . BuRMA . SINGAPORE . HONGKONG 
Mavritius . THAILAND . JAPAN 





Over 900 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 





ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 


BEFORE 















—and the difference? 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 


Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 


Spotted by whom? 


By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him 
almost second sight into the accidents that are 
waiting to happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though 
the Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no 


more than insurance and inspection by general 
practitioners. 


*Vulcan’”’—a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and 
machinery, with reports of accidents 
and safety hints. For a year’s sub- 
scription—free—write now to Dept. 17 


~« Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2. 





What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
| larly. As a result our clients 





have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 


VULCAN INSPECTS=—AND PROTECT Si 
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Head Office advice —locally 









Martins provides an efficient and speedy banking 
service at your finger-tips. Your local branch 

is in constant touch with a District Head Office, 
and this cuts out delays and enables you 

to get top level financial advice locally 

from people who understand your problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 






Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 














B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 






















Partners : 
R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 































WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A _ SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 












54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 






Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 




















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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3,000,000 square miles — about the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 850 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


(ncorporated in Victoria.) Over 850 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets exceed £320 million. 


Quand 
S 
















Head Office : 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 6-8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 


Your best introduction to Australia 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


POSITION OF GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


MR S. H. LEAKE ON DOUBTFUL MERIT OF A SALES TAX 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited, will 
be held on April 15th in Liverpool. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman, Mr S. H. 
Leake, OBE, to be delivered at the Annual 
General Meeting: 


After a succession of record trading profits 
the Group consolidated net profit at 
£2,238,046 shows a reduction of £33,391 on 
the previous year. Our new Bristol Store, 
which was opened on September 26th, inevit- 
ably incurred a loss on trading in its early 
months. Building operations both in Liver- 

ool and at Selfridges affected our trading in 
hose Stores. We have also had to meet a 
further rise in working expenses, including 
wages. 

The principal movement in the Accounts 
reflects the completion of our Bristol Store. 
Building construction, fixtures and stock 
represented a total investment of some £3 
million, of which approximately £1,800,000 
was paid out during the year. This was 
financed wholly out of our own resources, and 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Trust 
shows that there is a reduction in the holding 
of Treasury Bills from £2,574,350 to 
£895,149. Nevertheless we end the year with 
more cash in the bank and a larger holding 
of Tax Reserve Certificates than last year. 


While the net current assets of the Group 
of £6,806,448 show a reduction of £1,406,634 
for the reasons already explained, our Fixed 
Assets, after Depreciation and Amortisation, 
at £19,175,144 show an_ increase of 
£2,306,786. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


In the light of our capital commitments of 
£2,127,000 we decided to recommend that 
the final dividend should be kept to the same 
level as last year, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £335,798, against £309,970 
brought in and adding a total of £1,336,891 
to the Reserves, representing 59.73 per cent 
profits, as compared with 60.30 per cent in 
the previous year. You will observe that the 
Reserves, less Intangible Assets, are shown in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet at £6,836,093, 
which compares with the Trust’s Ordinary 
Capital of £5,715,978. This is a position of 
great financial strength, but after the heavy 
outflow which has occurred during the past 
year, it would clearly be wise to rebuild our 
cash resources to meet the capital commit- 
ments still outstanding. 


We have completed an important stage in 
our development programme. We _ have 
planned and erected our Store in Bristol at 
a cost of some £3 million, which we have 
paid for without recourse to borrowing. The 
necessary funds were available within the 
Group because we have followed a policy of 
good husbandry in retaining considerable 
profits for use within the business. Prosperity 
is seldom static; it usually progresses or it 
falls away. It is our constant aim to keep 
your business on the up-grade and _ this 
demands expansion of our activities. To 
expand requires money and to raise money 
there are two obvious courses open to us— 
either to accumulate profit retentions or to 


approach Members or the Capital Market for 
fresh funds. Had we distributed a high per- 
centage of the profits of the past and had to 
raise additional Capital, the £3 million neces- 
sary for our Bristol Store at the present time 
would have been costly, for the distribution 
of this sum would have attracted in Profits 
Tax no less than 7 per-cent of the gross 
amount, or about £1,400,000. We have con- 
fidence that the project in Bristol will yield 
profit and advantage to Shareholders in the 
near future. We are now engaged in building 
up our reserves again not only to finance the 
completion of our present programme of over 
£2 million but to lay the foundation for 
further expansion as and when opportunity 
offers. 


PRICES 


There would now appear to be a genuine 
prospect of a reduction in the price level. 
In our own case from September, 1956, to 
December, 1957, we estimate that our non- 
food price index rose by 2 per cent, but our 
retail food index fell by 2 per cent. During 
the past few months we have been able to 
peg nearly all our non-food prices and to 
reduce further some of our food prices. We 
welcome this tendency. The department 
store is by tradition an opportunist organisa- 
tion. It tends to buy little and often and to 
avoid long-term contracts on standardised 
lines. Its merchandise appeal is based on 
a wide choice of stock, reflecting constant 
changes in consumer goods which result from 
improved production § techniques, new 
materials and manufacturing skill in adapting 
them to new uses and new demands from 
the public. 


TAXATION 


The total amount we pay in the form of 
Income Tax, Profits Tax, Employers National 
Health Insurance Contribution, Purchase Tax 
and Rates to Local Authorities has now 
reached over £5,826,000 per annum. Both 
the State and Local Authorities find it easier 
to pass on their financial burdens, from which 
stem some of our national inflationary 
problems, than to prune or even to halt ever 
increasing national and local expenditure. 
The habit of demanding constant increases 
in one form of tax or another grows by what 
it feeds on. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Purchase Tax continues to inflate retail 
prices, but the problem cannot be solved by 
replacing one form of tax by another, such 
for example as substituting a Sales Tax for 
Purchase Tax. If the intention is to collect 
the same revenue of £450 million as is now 
produced by Purchase Tax, then a Sales Tax 
not of 5 per cent as has been suggested, but 
of 14 per cent would be called for, unless 
the tax were extended to food, services and 
capital goods. Purchase Tax may sometimes 
be “crazy” in its application to individual 
articles, but it would be crazier still to’ replace 
it by a tax of doubtful merit, giving a highly 
speculative yield and having to be collected 
not from 62,000 sources at little expense to 
the Exchequer, but at very considerable 
expense from 500,000 or even more different 


retail units. Many of these would be one-man 
businesses or street traders keeping the most 
rudimentary accounts, and in common fair- 
ness should not be excluded. Furthermore, 
a percentage Sales Tax might be difficult to 
assess in our currency. We are also by no 
means clear as to how a change over in such 
a system of taxation could be effected without 
serious loss to Retailers, since they have 
already paid Purchase Tax on merchandise in 
their possession. In my view such a change 
would probably lead to our being saddled 
with both forms of tax and postpone still 
further the need to effect economies in public 
expenditure. 


ANALYSIS OF TOTAL INCOME 


We have noted the wish expressed by the 
Cohen Committee for more information on 
the relationship of profits to taxation and to 
wage and other costs. We accordingly give 
the following analysis of out total income : 








2 
Cost of Goods, excluding Purchase 
NR oo cence cs hase wi wiale rns 2 8 
PING ONE ook eacaweaksdecieus 1 1 
Wages, Salaries and Pensions....... - 2 
Expenses, excluding Rates......... 7 
Depreciation, Amortisation and 
Debenture Interest............. 3 
Taxation—Income Tax, Profits Tax 
PN cies sanuadawenas 1 23 
eee err ore rer Tre 4} 
NOG oe en. Re who dae Oe Rees 65 
20 0 
BRISTOL 


The opening of our new Bristol Store at 
the end of September was a memorable occa- 
sion after more than three years of planning. 
The response of the public of Bristol has 
been encouraging. The building itself and its 
equipment have been the subject of much 
admiration and congratulatory comment, and 
we claim that this store is the most modern in 
Europe. 


OTHER STORES 


In Liverpool the last section of the store 
to be reconstructed after war damage 
reopened for trading at the end of October, 
and although much still remains to be 
done behind the scenes, the total selling 
area is now virtually complete. We look 
for a steady and progressive up-swing in 
both trade and profit-earning capacity. In 
the case of our other stores, notably Man- 
chester, we are fully conscious of the im- 
portance of store modernisation, and we shall 
embark on a programme to bring them 
gradually into line with modern practice. 


SELFRIDGES 


Selfridges have had a difficult year and 
the Selfridge Group suffered a slight set- 
back of £11,654 in their Consolidated Net 
Profit, after tax, of £573,502. The rebuild- 
ing Operations in progress at the rear of 
the store; the extension of the forced 
ventilation system within the store and the 
repair of war damage on the roof have 
disturbed customary facilities, and have 
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had some effect on the trading operations. 
We have formed a Garage Operating 
Company in association with Lex Garages 
Ltd. to deal with the operation of the 
Ramp Garage when it becomes available. 
Before the end of the year we hope to 
open a considerable extension of ground 
floor selling space in the main store. 
Capital commitments of some £1} million 
are outstanding and it is hoped that they 


~ BIRD AND COMPANY — 
(AFRICA) 


SIR ELDRED HITCHCOCK ON 
EXPANDING TEA DEVELOPMENTS 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
Bird and Company (Africa) Limited was 
held on March 15th at Tanga, Tanganyika. 
The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Sir Eldred Hitchcock : 


During the year the company reached the 
highest sisal output in its history. The net 
profit before tax was £279,000 and after tax 
£238,000. Taxation is lower because of 
allowances for tea development. This is an 
encouraging result having regard to the 
weakness in the sisal price and to some inevit- 
able increases in costs. For the current year 
we anticipate, other things being equal, a 
production of sisal fully up to that of the 
previous year. Income from tea will not 
accrue until the year 1958-59. We have 
again paid a dividend of 17} per cent on 
the issued share capital, but as increased to 
£900,000. 


THE SISAL OUTLOOK, 


During the year under review, and since, 
the sisal price weakened, and some growers 
even sustained losses. This occurred before 
the recent general fall in primary commodi- 
ties, which, however, did not cause a further 
deterioration in the sisal price. —The weakness 
in the price was due, partly to some dis- 
balance of world supply and demand which 
may well be temporary, but also and mainly 
10 circumstances concerning Brazil and 
Mexico of a special nature. There is good 
reason to assume, however, that long-term 
prospects are more encouraging. 


Sisal is still the cheapest by far of all fibres 
and it has no effective synthetic or natural 
competitor. On the present level of price, 
however, it is very difficult to improve the 
prosperity of those engaged in the industry. 


An economic survey of the sisal industry 
has just been concluded. by Mr C. W. Guille- 
baud, Reader Emeritus in Economics in the 
University of Cambridge. He takes a not 
unfavourable view of the future. 


TEA DEVELOPMENT 


Your Company produces more sisal than 
all the Sisal Companies combined quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange, and is adding 
tea development on an expanding scale to 
its sisal activities. This development is under 
the technical guidance of Mr Sydney Bolster, 
of London, who has a lifetime of practical 
experience of tea production in Africa, India, 
Ceylon, and elsewhere. In establishing our 
areas we are engaged in a pioneering effort 
in some of the most difficult country in 
Africa. I doubt, however, whether there is 
any better area in Africa for quality tea— 
and I would stress the word quality. 


Last year, when I reported, I said that 
we then proposed to add 200 acres a year to 
Our planted areas, in addition to the 300 
acres already planted at Ngua. 


Mr S. Bolster recently inspected our areas, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


will be financed out of the resources of the 
Selfridge Group itself. 


I am pleased to say that our relations 
with staff continue to be cordial and I am 
sure that I have your authority to convey 
to them the thanks of stockholders for the 
efforts they have made to produce this 
year’s results, and at all times to imple- 
ment our guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion to our customers. 


and concluded his report as follows : 


“The cleared areas are a fine sight, with 
well rounded hilltops and clean slopes. The 
forest soil which is rich in humus has re- 
mained fixed in spite of unusually heavy and 
continuous rain which has fallen. The motor 
roads have been carefully planned and are 
well laid out. 


“Kwamkoro and Ngua have the makings 
of a first class tea group—they are situated 
in an area which I believe will prove to be 
the ‘ better part of Ceylon’ in Africa, where 
Kenya and Uganda are ‘Assam in Africa.’ 
The close stand of heavy compact bushes 
should provide a large crop of fine quality 
tea for manufacture, 


“This is a sizeable asset for any investor, 
and I feel that the Company would be well 
advised to purchase the neighbouring Ndola 
a the valuation for which is very reason- 
able. 


We have since acquired the adjoining 
Ndola Estate. Our areas now comprise 3,165 
acres of which 750 acres are planted and I 
hope that by June, 1958, this will be in- 
creased to 1,000 acres. We contemplate a 
programme to complete over the next seven 
years a total of 2,700 acres, at a cost of 
approximately £300 an acre, all in, including 
roads, buildings, factory etc., although costs 
in the earlier years are higher than this aver- 
age owing to heavy initial clearing, building 
and equipment expenditure. 

We have been fortunate in securing the 
Kwamkoro-Ngua-Ndola areas which we are 
treating as one integrated group. It has taken 
us some years to acquire these areas. To 
safeguard ourselves we were at the same 
time acquiring a further 4,500 acres of which 
4,000 acres are freehold, in the vicinity of 
which a small nucleus of 110 acres is planted 
with tea and is being extended. 


The area is near the tea estates of the 
Assam Company and the Bombay-Burmah 
group. This is some of the last freehold land 
suitable for tea available in this-area. We 
have not yet decided whether to develop the 
area ourselves in addition to our other large 
areas or to dispose of the whole or part. 


The labour position on our tea areas is 
very satisfactory, and we employ almost 
entirely local labour. Our staff policy is to 
employ staff who understand local conditions 
and the African, speak fluent Swahili, and 
who know the climatic, soil, and cultivation 
conditions of this particular part of Africa. 
Without these qualifications, knowledge of 
tea in Ceylon, India, or elsewhere is not a 
sufficient qualification. We are fortunate in 
having our sisal organisation to support our 
tea development. 


FUTURE FINANCE 


Our tea development is expensive but, 
when once mature, tea continues to yield 
return for up to a century; in fact the full 
period is not yet known. Our tea develop- 
ment should strengthen and broaden the basis 
and future earning capacity of our business, 
but part of the cost of tea development must 
finally come from outside our own resources 
in some form of more permanent finance. 


The Chairman added : “The Board hope 
shortly to be in a position to circulate pro- 
posals to shareholders.” 
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TAIPING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


WELCOME IMPROVEMENT IN CROP 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Taiping Rubber Planations Limited was 
held on March 26th in London, Mr G. R. 
Roper-Caldbeck (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The crop harvested for the year at 
1,344,000 Ib showed a welcome improvement 
of 128,000 Ib on the previous year’s output. 
For the current year the estimate is 
1,350,000 lb and, providing the weather is 
kind and there are no untoward incidents, 
this should be achieved, as the crop harvested 
so far this year is well ahead of the output 
for the corresponding period in 1956-57. 
This year’s bigger crop is partly due to a 
further area of postwar rubber coming into 
bearing and partly due to close attention 
being paid to tapping tasks and the greater 
use of stimulants on old rubber scheduled for 
felling. 

The profit earned is some £3,000 less than 
last year for, although the crop was up, the 
average price of rubber was about 23d. per Ib 
lower than last year. Estate Expenditure at 
£97,343 was some £9,000 higher but despite 
this the actual cost of production was frac- 
tionally lower than in the previous year. 


The net result of trading is a profit of 
£17,174, to which should be added the refund 
of Replanting Cesses amounting to £1,969, 
making a total of £19,143. After providing 
£2,935 for taxation and transferring £5,000 
to General Reserve, your Directors recom- 
mend payment of a dividend of 6 per cent, 
the same as last year, leaving the carry- 
forward about £500 more than brought in. 


REPLANTING 


After all, no further new planting was 
undertaken during the year. I said last year 
that we had learnt enough from our experi- 
ment in new planting to warrant a continua- 
tion and that we planned to fell and plant 
a further 80 to 90 acres during 1957. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have had to re-con- 
sider this decision as the young trees in the 
1956 area have suffered severe damage from 
monkeys from the adjoining jungle. This 
problem, quite unforeseen, will have to be 
tackled and a solution to it found before any 
further new planting is undertaken. Mean- 
while, we have decided to concentrate on the 
policy of replanting, and the programme we 
now have in mind is to replant, finanass 
permitting, some 480 acres over the years 
1958 to 1961, thus taking full advantage of 
the Government’s replanting scheme under 
which we receive assistance to the extent of 
$400 per acre. As I have indicated, the fulfil- 
ment of this objective is dependent upon the 
necessary funds being available, and these 
must come in great part, out of profits. 


In December 1957, members were advised 
that the Board had accepted proposals from 
the Mining Company for a postponement of 
operations on our property until the dredge 
had worked out an area close to where it 
was presently operating. In view of the 
delay in commencing work on our property, 
which we understand may be from three to 
five years, the Mining Company has agreed 
to pay us a tribute on all tin ore won both 
from the area it is now about to work, and 
our property. The rate of tribute overall has 
been slightly reduced, but under the new 
arrangements we should receive some income 
much earlier than was originally envisaged, 
and the total sum received should be greater. 


The report was adopted. 
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STATE BANK OF INDIA 


YEAR OF ALL-ROUND PROGRESS 


PROFIT INCREASED: DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


SHRI P. C. BHATTACHARYYA’S SPEECH 


The third annual general meeting of the 
State Bank of India was held on March 14th 
at Bombay, Shri P. C. Bhattacharyya, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The Bank has reported all-round progress 
for the year 1957 both in its traditional 
business as well as its developmental 
activities. The following are the salient 
features of the Bank’s Annual Report for 
1957 and the Chairman’s Speech delivered 
at the Meeting: 


INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 
AND ADVANCES 


The Bank’s deposits in India increased 
from Rs.221.5 crores at the end of December, 
1956, to Rs.344.3 crores at the end of 
December, 1957, raising the Bank’s share of 
the deposits of all scheduled banks from 
20.1 per cent to 25.1 per cent. This increase 
of Rs.122.8 crores in the deposits helped the 
Bank to add to its investments by Rs.77.8 
crores, to strengthen its cash reserves by 
Rs.10.9 crores and to dispense with borrow- 
ings from the Reserve Bank after the first 
week of April, 1957. The Bank’s advances 
in India also increased from Rs.135.0 crores 
to Rs.164.6 crores, raising the Bank’s share 
of the total advances of all scheduled banks 
from 17.1 per cent to 19.2 per cent. The 
advances reached a peak of Rs.185.4 crores 
in May, 1957. Industry continued to receive 
the bulk of the Bank’s advances (61.5 per 
cent on June 30, 1957) while commerce 
obtained 21.8 per cent. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUSINESS 


During 1957, the Bank recorded further 
all-round progress in its foreign exchange 
business. The increased number of accounts 
opened under bilateral arrangements and the 
emphasis laid on the building of cordial 
relations with correspondent banks, especially 
for financing the import of capital goods on 
deferred payment terms, yielded improved 
results. The Bank’s activities were extended 
to direct dealings in 17 foreign currencies. 
The scheme to issue Rupee Travellers 
Cheques was finalised and the Cheques 
have been on sale all over India and abroad 
since January 2, 1958. 


BRANCH EXPANSION 


The Branch Expansion Programme 
gathered momentum during 1957, the 
number of new branches opened during the 
year being 91, as against 46 in 1956. The 
total number of new branches opened since 
the Bank’s establishment till the end of 
February, 1958, was 176—out of which 160 
branches were opened at places with a 
population below 50,000 (rural and semi- 
urban areas). At the current rate of progress, 
the Bank confidently expects to discharge its 
statutory obligation to open 400 new branches 
by June 30, 1960. At the close of 1957 the 
Bank had a total of 632 offices—3 Local 
Head Offices, the office in London, 393 
branches and 235 sub-offices. 


FINANCE TO CO-OPERATIVES 


The Bank continued its policy of being 
responsive to the needs of co-operative 
institutions. The scope of the Bank’s 
remittance facilities to co-operative banks 
was further extended during 1957. The 


Bank’s limits of advances to co-operative 
banks 
amounted to Rs.8.5 crores and those against 
debentures of land mortgage banks to Rs.19 
lakhs. 
debentures of land mortgage banks amounted 
to Rs.41 lakhs on December 31, 1957. The 
Bank has also decided to finance co-operative 
marketing and processing societies. 
Bank sanctioned in 1957 pledge advances 
to three sugar factories and a cash credit 
limit of Rs.2 crores to a State Co-operative 


against government securities 


The Bank’s investments in the 


The 


Bank to enable it to finance sugar 
co-operatives. 
FINANCE FOR SMALL-SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 
The State Bank’s Pilot Scheme for 


financing small-scale industries, initiated in 


1956, is now extended to 36 centres and 


credit limits of over Rs.80 lakhs have so far 
been 
The Scheme was further liberalised in 1957 
so as to enable the Bank to provide working 
capital to small concerns against almost any 
commodity, if the product turned out has 
an assured market. 
granted to a limited extent provided fixed 
assets are offered as collateral security and 
in special cases, against the capacity of the 
unit to produce goods for specific orders. 


granted to 189 small industrialists. 


Clean advances are also 


The Bank has decided to advance to the units 
securing orders through the National Small 
Industries Corporation, the full value of raw 
materials pledged with the Bank at any of its 
branches. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION 


The Bank has started a fourth Circle at 
New Delhi from January 1, 1958, and it is 
expected that this reorganisation will enable 
the Bank to maintain closer contacts with 


customers and exercise more effective super- 
vision over its branches. A Rural Credit 
Section has been established at the Central 
Office for guiding and co-ordinating the 
Bank’s efforts in the field of co-operative 
finance and each Local Head Office has 
established a Development Section for 
devoting special attention to all the develop. 
mental activities of the Bank. 


PROFITS AND THEIR 
APPROPRIATION 


The Bank earned a net profit of Rs.1.87 
crores in 1957 as against Rs.1.56 crores in 
1956. Earnings from interest and discount 
have gone up from Rs.6.19 crores in 1956 
to Rs.8.25 crores in 1957 and those from 
commission, exchange and brokerage from 
Rs.2.44 crores to Rs.3.54 crores. Interest 
paid on deposits, borrowings, etc., also 
increased from Rs.1.59 crores to Rs.3.40 
crores. The dividend to the shareholders is 
maintained at the rate of Rs.16 per share. 
Rs.25 lakhs have been transferred to the 
Reserve Fund and Rs.32 lakhs are absorbed 
as bonus to staff. The Staff Welfare Fund 
and the Staff Co-operative Housing Fund (a 
new item in the Balance Sheet) have been 
credited with Rs.10 lakhs each. The last 
two items are indicative of the bank’s solici- 
tude for the welfare of the staff and _ its 
readiness to assist Constructive activities of a 
co-operative character. 


PLACE IN THE ECONOMY 


Both deposits as well as advances (in and 
outside India) have continued to rise, and 
at Rs.407.9 crores and Rs.205.2 crores 
respectively, they have exceeded all previous 
records. ‘The State Bank thus continues to 
maintain its position of great and _ pivotal 
importance in the Indian economy. 


STATE BANK OF INDIA 


(Condensed) BALANCE SHEET AS ON 3lst DECEMBER, 1957 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES | 
Rs. 


5,62,50,000 


Capital—Issued, Subscribed 
and Paid-up 

Reserve Fund and Other 
Reserves 7,36,75,000 
Deposits 366,51 ,89,439 
Borrowings 16,50,50,000 | 
Bills Payable 5,11,49,642 
Bills for Collection 1,00, 16,654 
Other Liabilities 2,22,29,765 
Acceptances, Endorsements 20,41,115 | 
Profit and Loss 55,99, 171 


Sessa 


Rs. 405,12,00,786 


(Condensed) 


EXPENDITURE | 

Rs. | 
3,39,68,959 | 
5,15,04,813 | 
1,40,21,470 | 
1,87,45,308 | 


11,82,40,550 | 


' 


. Interest Paid 

. Salaries, Allowances, etc... 
. Other Expenditure 

. Balance of Profit 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
Rs. 


39,51,93,015 
,00,00,000 
183,43,33,956 
173,47,74,460 
1,00, 16,654 


. Cash in Hand and due from 
other Banks 

. Money at Call 

. Investments 

. Advances 

. Bills Receivable 

. Constituents’ Liabilities for 
acceptances, endorsements 
and other obligations 

. Premises and Furniture... 

. Other Assets 


20,41,115 
1,93,11,387 
3,55,30,199 


Rs. 405,12,00,786 


1957 
INCOME 


1. Interest and Discount .... 
2. Commission 
3. Rents 


Total 


a 


Chairman: P. C. Bhattacharyya 


Vice-Chairman: N. V. Gadgil. 


Managing Directors: B. P. Patel and S. P. Puri 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER SALES AND PROFITS 


CONTINUALLY GROWING DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


The Seventy-second Annual General 
Meeting of The British Oxygen Company 
Limited was held on March 25th at Gros- 
venor House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 

Mr J. S. Hutchison (the Chairman) pre- 
sided. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The consolidated profit of £5,964,085, after 
depreciation of £3,217,463, compares with 
£5,198,464 in the preceding year. The profit 
increase relates to a sales advance of 14.7 per 
cent and to the employment of considerable 
additional capital during the year. 

Taxation takes £3,215,099 against 
£2,699,611, and the net profit available to 
us is £2,440,245. Subsidiary companies re- 


tain £497,238; general reserve receives 
£750,000 (against £500,000); ordinary 
stock dividend requires £980,212, and 


£142,358 is carried forward to make the total 
of unappropriated profit £1,060,737. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Additional investment in fixed assets was 
£8.7 million and stock and work-in-progress 
increased by £1.2 million, debtors by £1.4 
million, and treasury bills and deposits by 
£2.1 million. 


This addition of £13.4 million to assets 
and a reduction of £2 million in current 
liabilities and provisions, a total of £15.4 
million, was provided by the issue of 5} per 
cent debenture stock 1981/86, £10 million ; 
by the issue of £0.8 million unsecured notes 
by Commonwealth Industrial Gases 
Limited, in Australia; by other loans £0.2 
million ; and by depreciation and profit re- 
tentions of £4.4 million. 


We have re-examined thoroughly our pro- 
grammes of capital expenditure for the next 
year or two in the context of the present 
national policy of restraint and have confined 
these strictly to essentials to enable us to 
meet the continually growing demand for 
our products. The total as it now stands 
is expected to be financed from existing 
resources and from depreciation and profit 
retentions which are in excess of £4 million 
per annum. 


The allocation to general reserve this year 
has been increased from £500,000 to £750,000 
in support of the continuing high rate of 
capital investment necessary to meet and 
anticipate the demand for our products. A 
sum of £142,358 also is added to the un- 
appropriated profit carried forward. These 
amounts make an important contribution to 
our capital requirements. 


The directors have considered most care- 
fully whether the increase in available profit 
would enable them to recommend some in- 
crease in ordinary dividend. They have 
decided, however, that conservation of re- 
sources must have priority at a time when 
large capital expenditures have to be under- 
taken against a background of financial 
restraint. 


UNITED KINGDOM GAS DIVISION 


_ Expansion of industrial gas sales has con- 
tinued mainly under the influence of the 
bigger steel outputs and we have before us 
& programme of extension of production 
Capacity to enable us to meet fresh require- 
Ments as they arise. 





Acetylene, propane, argon, nitrogen and 
other gases and gas mixtures maintained 


their sales advance whilst medical oxygen, 


nitrous oxide and other anaesthetic gases con- 
tinued on a very steady basis. 


Wages, salaries, materials and services all 
contributed to a significant rise in costs, so 
that despite greater output, increase in selling 
prices was unavoidable. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


British Oxygen Linde Limited, in addition 
to the contract mentioned last year for 
oxygen plants for the new steelworks at 
Durgapur in India has been selected as con- 
tractor for the oxygen plants valued at ap- 
proximately £1 million required for the 
Rourkela Steelworks, and a contract for over 
£800,000 for plants required by African 
Explosives Limited. 


The formation, in conjunction with Davy 
and United Engineering Company Limited, 
of a new company, “ Davy British Oxygen 
Limited,” was announced during the year. 
This company will make available to the 
steel industry “ oxy-steel” processes utilising 
the steel plant manufacturing facilities of 
Davy and United Engineering Company 
Limited, Sheffield, and the metallurgical 
techniques and tonnage oxygen plant manu- 
facturing facilities of British Oxygen. 


British Oxygen Wimpey Limited has 
been actively engaged throughout the year on 
government contract work. 


British Oxygen Aro Equipment Limited 
has continued to be occupied mainly on 
development work. The immediate outlook 
in this sphere is affected by recent changes 
in military requirements. 


Sparklets Limited has been affected by 
under-activity in the die-casting industry. 
This has been compensated, however, by a 
substantial improvement in the syphon and 
bulb business following last year’s successful 
introduction of the new  popular-priced 
Hostmaster syphon and earnings have fully 
recovered from the low point of a year ago. 


Woodside Die Sinking Company Limited, 
now successfully installed in new and im- 
proved premises, has made available its pre- 
cision engineering service to a wider range 
of industry. 


ELECTRIC WELDING DIVISION 


Quasi-Arc Limited, with improved earn- 
ings, has maintained its position in the highly 
competitive fields of electrodes and electric 
welding equipment. The outlook remains 
favourable. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Turnover of British Oxygen Chemicals 
Limited was up 40 per cent last year as a 
result of bigger sales of melamine and poly- 
vinyl acetate and, in spite of increased costs 
and keen competition, contributed a larger 
profit. Sales growth continues in the current 
year in a favourable way. 


Our project in Northern Ireland under 
Carbide Industries Limited, for manufacture 
of carbide and acetylene, associated with du 
Pont’s undertaking there, is going according 
to plan with site work now well under way. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Last year sales expanded in all overseas 
countries, in some by as much as 25 per cent, 
and the enhanced outputs aided a general and 
sometimes considerable improvement in 
earnings. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development activity con- 
tinues to play a full part in our affairs. The 
range of investigation is wide and the results 
reach all sections of our business. Service is 
frequently given to other organisations whose 
problems impinge on our particular field of 
knowledge, for example, the importation of 
liquid methane and the use of oxygen in the ° 
increasingly important field of gasification. 
In contrast to this more direct application we 
engage in fundamental and pioneer investiga- 
tions, as for example, in deep low tempera- 
ture regions which may be the root of de- 
velopment in the future. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


se the meeting, the Chairman 
said: 


You may have seen references in the press 
in the last few days to the conclusion of our 
talks with the Board of Trade on the 
Monopolies Commission Report on certain 
gases. 


In my statement last year I gave my views 
fully and indicated our agreement with many 
of the recommendations on matters towards 
which our policy had been directed and on 
which we have already acted. The under- 
takings we have given are in respect of these 
matters. 


The Commission expressed divided views 
on profit margins. We note the Government 
statement that they do not propose to take 
any action to regulate the level of our prices 
and profits on oxygen and dissolved acetylene. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The Chairman’s 
continued : 

We are again indebted to our executive 
directors who carry the daily decision and 
guidance over the whole range of our activi- 
ties. They are supported most ably by a 
loyal and experienced team of senior officers, 
staff and workers of all grades. Our full 
oo and thanks are due to them 


circulated statement 


PROSPECTS 


Here is my view on the outlook. Industry 
in many overseas countries will continue to 
press forward. In the United Kingdom we 
respond to the activity of heavy industry and 
general engineering—a field which today 
shows many fluctuations. Prudence dictates 
caution and consolidation. 


The width of our activity and the influence 
of new methods and new construction, par- 
ticularly in the steel industry, encourage the 
view that we shall be able to give a good 
account to you at our next meeting, although 
the months ahead may prove to lack the 
buoyancy of some recent years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


EFFECT OF FALL IN COPPER PRICES 


THE ECONOMIST MARCH 29, 1953 


Molly section which in round figures now 
total over 25 million short tons estimated to 
contain nearly 350,000 tons of copper; 
second, as I have already mentioned, the fact 
that we are already receiving revenue from 
the sale of our concentrates ; and third, that 
we expect to complete the installation of 
additional units in the mill and flotation 
plants by the first quarter of 1959 when ourt- 
put will be roughly doubled and operating 
costs substantially reduced. 


I am sure you will be glad to hear that 
even at our present rate of production ‘and at 


- the current level of prices, revenue receivable 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM PROSPECTS UNCHANGED 


COMMANDER H. F. P. 


GRENFELL’S REVIEW 


OF ACTIVITIES 


The eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Stockholders of Fhe Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company, Limited, was held on 
March 19th in Johannesburg, Commander 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retired) pre- 
siding. 

In the course of his address to the meeting 
the Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 


In the course of the year the price of copper 
fell from £295 to £195 per ton and since then 
there has been a further substantial drop. 
On February 13th it was quoted at £160 10s., 
which is the lowest level since 1950. 


Had these prices persisted for any length 
of time few companies would have been able 
to make much more than a nominal profit in 
relation to the capital employed, while high 
cost producers might have suffered substantial 
losses. 


I am glad to be able to reassure you today 
by telling you that our costs are such that 
we have been able to continue operating at 
a profit—moderate though this may be. 


This can be largely attributed to the various 
measures designed to: improve operating 
efficiency which we have introduced during 
the past ten years. They have involved con- 
siderable capital expenditure but our position 
today proves beyond doubt the correctness 
of our policy. 


It is an interesting fact that the present 
recession in copper prices has occurred at a 
time when world consumption of copper 
outside the United States of America has 
reached an all time record figure. It is true 
that world production has also risen but on 
analysis it seems likely that if consumption 
had not fallen off in the United States the 
overall figures of consumption and production 
throughout the world would probably have 
been roughly in balance. 


Copper still remains one of the essential 
metals and it would surely be unrealistic to 
assume that the present situation in the 
United States will be a permanent feature of 
the world’s economy. 


All this leads me to the view that the long- 
term prospects for copper and therefore of 
your Company are unchanged and in spite of 
our present difficulties I look forward to the 
future with confidence. 


OPERATION AT MESSINA 
AND UMKONDO 


During the year operations at Messina pro- 
ceeded normally, the average tonnage of ore 
produced monthly being 76,300 as compared 
with an average of just over 70,000 tons for 
the previous twelve months while operating 
costs fell by 6d. to 36s. 6d. per ton of ore 
produced. You will see from the details in 
the summary of the General Manager’s 
Report that a lower grade of ore was 


treated which had the effect of increas- 
ing the cost of refined copper to £130 per 
long ton. 


At the end of the year the ore reserves 
showed little change in spite of the fact that 
the tonnage hoisted again showed an increase 
over the previous year. 


At Umkondo on the other hand we have 
thought it wise, in view of the fall in copper 
prices, temporarily to re-classify the ore re- 
serves into two categories, “Proved and 
Probable”’ and “ Possible.” All ore which 
cannot at present be mined profitably but 
which under more normal conditions would 
be payable, has been classed as “ Possible ” 
and excluded from this year’s. total which, as 
a result, shows a fall as compared with last 
year. 

At Messina both the concentrator and 
smelting plants operated very satisfactorily 
over the year. A considerable improvement 
in results was obtained in the mill by the 
introduction of electronic control equipment 
while, as forecast last year, the smelter had a 
record year and produced 14,723 tons of 
copper which is the highest figure we have 
ever achieved. 


INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Turning now to our interests in Southern 
Rhodesia, I must first bring to your notice 
the substantial decrease in operating costs of 
just over 10s. per ton of ore produced at 
Umkondo. 


At Alaska we continued exploration on the 
surface by geophysical, geochemical and 
other methods and, so far, results obtained 
confirm the opinion I expressed last year that 
this property will prove to be a profitable 
asset. 


At Sanyati further diamond drilling has 
indicated that our estimation of ore reserves 
can be increased to a total of just over 15 
million tons containing 1.4 per cent copper, 
1.35 per cent lead and 2.85 per cent zinc, 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS AT MANGULA 


I move now to Mangula where I am glad 
to report that excellent progress was made 
during the year on the surface construction 
and underground production programme. So 
much so that we began railing concentrates 
for shipment and subsequent treatment at 
refineries in Europe at the beginning of 
October last year. Since then—apart from 
teething troubles which are always to be 
expected with new equipment—the Mine 
has settled down well on a_ production 
basis. 


The principal points of interest are as 
follows : 
First, the increased ore reserves in the 


from the sale of concentrates is sufficient to 
meet operating expenses. 


I have made a number of visits to Mangula 
during the past twelve months, and on each 
occasion I was greatly impressed by the 
keenness evident in all sections. The com- 
munity is a particularly happy one, the 
organisation is efficient and I am confident 
that under the able and energetic leadership 
of Mr Wilson, the Resident Manager, and his 
senior Staff, Mangula will develop into a 
most successful Mine. 


The issued capital of the Company is now 
£4,500,000, and the 5s. stock units are quoted 
on the Rhodesian, London and Johannesburg 
Stock Exchanges. Following the Offer for 
Sale, your Company’s holding is now 
approximately 80 per cent of the issued 
capital, and I have no doubt that once the 
price of copper recovers, the stock units will 
prove to be a profitable investment. 


The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1957, were adopted. 


The retiring Director, Mr P. U. Rissik, 
was re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
Auditors for the past year’s audit was fixed. 


There being no further business, the 
Chairman declared the meeting at an end. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Frangaise du erce Exteriéur was held 
in Paris on March 12th. 


Monsieur Belin, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, presided, and was assisted 
by Monsieur Assémat, Vice-Chairman 
of the Board and General Manager. The 
Government representatives were also 
present. 


During the year 1957, the activity of the 
Bank developed satisfactorily and its endea- 
vours were especially directed towards the 
granting of export credit, the total amount 
of which has grown sizeably larger. 


Allowing for all charges and provisions, as 
well as for depreciation, net profits amounted 
to Frs 481,360,349, as against Frs 430,065,019, 
for the preceding year. 


After making provision for statutory pay- 
ments to shareholders, staff and_ social 
security funds, the Board have earmarked 
Frs 170 million for the general reserve, and 
have placed a balance of Frs 140,572,820 at 
the disposal of shareholders. 


After the Accountants’ report and the 
observations of the Management Committee 
had been duly read, the accounts were 
adopted unanimously. Further motions, to 
distribute a bonus dividend of 4 per cent 
and to strengthen the general reserve by 4 
supplementary appropriation of Frs 50 
mullion, were duly carried. 


Apart from provisions and redemption 
payments, the total Bank’s resources thus 
reached Frs 3,159 million, 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the sixty-sixth Annual General Meet- 
ing held on March 17th, in Edinburgh, the 
President, the Right Honourable Thomas 
Johnston, CH, PC, LLD, said: 


On behalf of the Vice-President, Trustees 
and Directors, and on my own behalf, I 
would extend. to you all a very cordial 
welcome to this the 66th Annual General 
Meeting of the Society. 


And I would like to say how greatly I 
appreciate the honour of having been invited 
by your Board to become President on the 
sudden and greatly lamented passing of my 
predecessor, the Right Honourable Lord 
Inverclyde. 


Lord Inverclyde first became associated 
with the Society as a Trustee in 1941 and he 
was elected President in 1949. He therefore 
filled this office for nine years and presided 
at the Annual Meetings with general accept- 
ance. His services to the Society and to other 
great public welfare organisations will always 
be remembered with gratitude. 


I am happy also to announce that the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Eglinton and 
Winton, TD, DL, has accepted invitation 
from your Board to become Vice-President 
of the Society. 


During the year we regret the passing of 
Mr W. D. M. Allison. He had become a 
Director in 1944 and Deputy Managing Dir- 
ector in 1945. The Directors wish to record 
their appreciation of his services to the 
Society. 


And there is one lovable and conspicuous 
figure which, alas, will never again be among 
us at the Annual Meetings of the Society. As 
no doubt most of you know, Mr W. S. 
Allison passed away last week. He had 
never quite recovered from the sudden shock 
of the death of Mrs. Allison, and for the last 
five months he had himself been suffering 
from a coronary attack. He had hopes of 
recovery and two days before his end he 
informed me of his intention to be present 
at this Annual Meeting. He had, he said, not 
missed a meeting for 35 years, But, alas, 
it was not to be. 


William Allison was a great Managing 
Director, architect, pioneer and guiding 
spirit of this Society. He took over 35 years 
ago in difficult times and guided the helm 
through many financial and building hazards 
until now it exists as a living monument to 
his efforts. 


It had always been hoped that Mr Allison 
would recover and come back, and he himself 
had been confident of this and was loth 
to give up the reins. Even on the last day 
of his life he was signing letters dealing with 
the Meeting. 


In these circumstances no permanent 
change could be made and matters involving 
a new policy have been justifiably held in 
abeyance. 


The Board of Directors have given deep 
consideration to the position and have, and 
ate, consulting experts to enable every aspect 
of the Society’s activities to be closely exam- 
ined. 


I have now to present to you the Annual 
Report and Accounts for the Financial Year 
ended January 15, 1958. They have been in 
your hands for the requisite period of seven 
days and I propose with your permission to 
take them as read. I should, however, like 
to deal with a few figures. 





The new savings in the Shares and Deposit 
Department amount to £4,538,526 and the 
total at the credit of shareholders and deposi- 
tors is now £22,900,351. The average amount 
held by Shareholders at January 15, 1958, is 
£462 and by Depositors £802. 


You may recall that on a past occasion the 
late Lord Inverclyde referred to the proposed 
introduction of a new Share Investment 
Department, and I am asked by the Board 
+ aaa that this has proved to be success- 
ul. 


Continuing their policy of careful and 
prudent lending the Directors have granted 
mortgages during the year on _ selected 
securities only, mainly consisting of 
dwelling houses for owner-occupation. 
The mortgages cover an ever increasing 
number of new houses. .The sum advanced 
during the year on_ selected _ securities 
was {£2,072,910. The mortgage assets now 
total £17,458,400. 


During the year an increase of £36,908 is 
shown in our Trustee Investments, Bank 
Balance and Cash in Hand, which now total 
£6,546,218 and which represents 26.43 per 
cent of the total assets. 


The reserve Funds now stand at £983,341 
together with a carry forward of £14,451. 


The Directors’ policy has hitherto been 
to hold a substantial fund of Trustee and 
Government Securities, and these Trustee 
Securities at January 15, 1958, including 
Interest, amount to £5,597,642 which, as 
already pointed out, with cash in the bank 
and in hand provides a total of £6,546,218. 
These securities have been staggered so far 
aS maturity dates are concerned. Govern- 
ment Stocks which are undated are, of course, 
a separate problem and affect all organisations 
which have lent money to the Government 
upon them. 


Owing to the fall in Government and other 
securities the Society, in common with other 
financial institutions holding these securities, 
has experienced depreciation between the 
book value and the market value. 


The book value of the Society’s own pro- 
perties stands in the Balance Sheet at the 
figure of £587,684, these properties having 
been valued by a qualified valuator in 
January, 1957, at £858,000. After charging 
all expenses, interest on Deposits, Income 
Tax and Profits Tax, the Directors have pro- 
vided for the interest to Unadvanced Share- 
holders of £658,543 5s. 10d., calculated at 
the rate of 33 per cent (Income Tax paid by 
the Society), from January 16, 1957, to 
January 15, 1958, and on Regular Savings 
Shares at the rate of 34 per cent (Income Tax 
paid by the Society) from January 16, 1957, 
to January 15, 1958. From the amount of 
£64,074 18s. 11d. available for appropriation, 
£49,623 8s. has been allocated to Reserves 
and the balance of £14,451 10s. 11d. has been 
carried forward. 


The past year has been a difficult one for 
Building Societies and the Board, I am 
informed, have had the whole question of 
interest rates under constant review. 


There is one disability under which Build- 
ing Societies operate. It is the wrongful 
application to our affairs of the- profits Tax. 
We have been compelled to allow this last 
year a sum of £22,836. Now we and every 
other building society are mutual organisa- 
tions ; we do not make profits in the cus- 
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tomary sense of the word, and it is hoped 
that the promise given by last year’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to review the position 
in this year’s budget will mean substantial 
relief to the Scottish Amicable Society. In 
ten years the rate of Profits Tax that 
we are now paying would amount to 
quarter of a million sterling. It is an 
unjust imposition. 


And further it is noteworthy, as you can 
see from our accounts that between Income 
Tax and Profits Tax it costs us about 2} 


times the sum that it takes to run the 
Society. 
The following Directors retire and in 


accordance with Rule 34 (Sub-section 5) I 
declare them re-elected. 


Major Robert Bruce, MC, FRIC. 
Mr H. S. Swan, JP. 


I should like on behalf of the Directors 
to express their appreciation of the continued 
efficient service rendered by all the Society’s 
Officials, branch managers, agents and staff. 
I may say in connection with their work that 
the expense ratio of the Society stands at 
the very satisfactory figure of lls. 6d. per 
cent against total assets compared with 
lls, 9d. for the previous year. 


The Auditors’ Certificate having been read, 
I have much pleasure in moving that the 
Annual Report and Accounts be adopted. 


The motion was seconded by Sir E. D. 
Stevenson, KCVO, MC, and the report was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE BEAUMONT 
PROPERTY TRUST 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on March 20th 
in London, Mr C. W. Black, DL, JP, MP, 
FRICS, FAI, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the year ended 
September 30, 1957: 


The Accounts for the Group for the 
year will, I think, be regarded by our 
members as satisfactory. The Profit for the 
year, before taxation, amounted to 
£221,337, compared with £178,997 in the 
previous year. 


The increased profits have made it possible 
for the Directors to recommend total divi- 
dends of 11 per cent, which compares with 
10 per cent in the previous year. 


THE RENT ACT 


During the year under review the Rent 
Act 1957 passed into law, and this should 
enable us to secure a fair return on our 
residential properties in the future. There 
has been an enormous increase in costs but, 
until recently, we have not been able to 
increase rents. That position has now been 
rectified. I am glad to say that in 80 per 
cent of cases we have already concluded new 
arrangements with our Tenants which are 
mutually satisfactory. 


The Companies own a very sound portfolio 
of freehold and leasehold properties. The 
demand both for business and residential 
properties appears likely to continue on a 
satisfactory scale, and your Directors there- 
fore envisage a progressive and satisfactory 
future for your Companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











































COMPANY. MEETING REPORTS 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


ADJUSTMENTS TO COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The thirtieth annual meeting of Aluminium 
Limited will be held on April 24th in 
Montreal. 


In the course of his general review of the 
Company’s affairs in 1957, Mr Nathanael V. 
Davis, the President, stated: 


The year 1957 was a year of transition for 
the Company and for the industry. The 
preceding 10 years were, with few exceptions, 
years of strong demand, full production, and 
rapid expansion. In 1957, however, supply 
exceeded demand. Free-world production 
did not increase. While consumption in 
Europe and many other areas continued to 
grow overall consumption dropped by about 
3 per cent. At the same time customers 
reduced their inventories. The resulting 
decline in demand for primary metal led some 
companies, including Aluminium Limited, to 
retard their expansion programmes. 


Under these changing conditions, Alu- 
minium Limited’s results for the year were 
adversely affected not only by: a consequent 
reduction in sales, but also by the impact 
of a protracted strike at the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada Limited’s main smelter 
located at Arvida, Quebec. Aluminium 
Limited’s net income, after all charges, 
including dividends on preferred shares of 
subsidiary companies, was $41,422,456 or 
$1.37 per share on the 30,168,212 shares out- 
standing at the year end. For the preceding 
year, 1956, the comparable figures were 
$55,657,372 or the equivalent of $1.85 per 
share, after giving effect to the three-for-one 
share split which occurred in 1957. 


Cash generation in 1957, comprising net 
income, depreciation and reserves for future 
income taxes, was $93,339,106 or $3.09 per 
share, as compared with $106,711,431, or 
$3.55 per share in 1956. 


The reduction in net income reflects the 
decline in sales and operating revenues from 
$483 million in 1956 to $453 million in 1957 
and the impact of the strike at Arvida. It 
also reflects increased operating costs result- 
ing from retroactive wage increases granted 
in Canada during the year. 


Capital expenditures in 1957 under the 
Company’s long-range expansion programme 
amounted in total to $180 million, principally 
to provide new basic facilities for production 
of hydroelectric power and raw materials on 
which future smelting expansion may be 
based. No new addition to the Company’s 
Canadian smelting capacity was completed in 
1957, although construction of potlines with 
an annual capacity of 80,000 short tons was 
continued at Kitimat, British Columbia, until 
October, when a decision was taken to defer 
their completion until justified by an upturn 
in demand. 


Although the expansion programmes of 
some other primary aluminium producers 
have also been curtailed, there are large 
increases in aluminium capacity scheduled to 
enter production in the next year or two in 
several countries. The Company must, there- 
fore, look forward to a continuation of over- 
capacity in the industry as a whole until 
world markets can be expanded to absorb the 
increases in production. The abundance of 
primary aluminium supply does, however, 
provide the opportunity to develop new uses 
and markets with every assurance that users’ 
requirements can be met. During the past 


several years the shortage of supply has un- 
questionably impaired the growth of uses for 
aluminium. 


Currently the Company’s Canadian 
smelters are operating at about 80 per cent 
of rated capacity, producing substantially as 
much metal as in the year of peak produc- 
tion. Shipments so far this year are below 
this level. This reflects reduced sales to 
other producers who are bringing in new 
capacity as well as a lower demand in the 
trade generally. The general trade demand 
has shown some signs of stabilising in recent 
months. 


Increased emphasis is being put upon an 
improvement in operating efficiencies, a 
strengthening of sales, market development 
and research activities, and expansion of 
fabricating outlets. While the Company 
remains confident that the growth in 
aluminium consumption will continue and 
will provide the basis for utilising the ex- 
panded facilities which are under construc- 
tion, the continuation of this programme and 
the prospects of increasingly strong competi- 
tion which may result in reduced pro‘it 
margins will require the most careful utilisa- 
tion of the personnel, plant, and capital 
resources of the Company. 


With metal in over-supply, keen competi- 
tion was experienced in all markets. During 
the latter part of the year, prices weakened 
in most markets outside of North America. 
In Britain, and to a lesser degree in Western 
Europe, primary aluminium of Russian 
origin emerged as competition of consequence 
at low prices. 


The use of primary metal in the United 
Kingdom declined and our shipments 
followed this trend. Fabricators reduced 
their stocks to lower levels than those which 
had prevailed in the previous year and were 
encouraged in this by the Government’s 
tight money policy. Shipments by United 
Kingdom fabricators commenced to improve 
in the latter part of 1957. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


Commenting on the Company’s expansion 
programme, the President said that during 
the course of 1957 adjustments were made in 
some segments. The overall effect of the 
adjustments made during the year was to 
defer completion in Canada of some 240,000 
tons of primary smelting capacity and to 
reduce the previous capital outlay provision 
by about $200 million in the years 1957 to 
1959 inclusive. 


Under the revised programme, the Com- 
pany was continuing the development of 
hydroelectric facilities and alumina plants, 
which required lengthy construction periods. 
Those facilities when completed would pro- 
vide additional power for the Company’s own 
needs and additional alumina for which there 
was an increasing outside demand. That pro- 
gramme would at the same time provide 
the foundation on which the Company’s 
Canadian smelter capacity could be quickly 
increased to 1 million tons of aluminium per 
annum as market conditions warranted. 


Turning to the scene outside Canada, 
Aluminium Limited’s subsidiaries and affili- 
ates were proceeding with various expansions 
of smelting capacity which although smaller 
in scope were, nevertheless, appropriate to 
their individual requirements. 


The Company’s long-term programme for 
the modernisation and expansion of fabricat- 
ing facilities was continuing. 
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BLUNDELL, SPENCE 
AND COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Blundell, Spence and Company Limited was 
held on March 26th in London, Mr E. B, 
Calvert, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement: 


Once again record sales figures were estab- 
lished both in respect of home and export 
markets with the result that despite a con- 
tinued rise in operating costs the Company 
experienced another very successful year’s 
trading. In the home market the period was 
one of consolidation and considerable further 
achievement. In addition to a substantial 
and encouraging expansion of business 
through existing main distributors, it was 
possible to improve still further the general 
pattern of distribution by the appointment 
of new stockists in certain areas of the 
country where sales progress was difficult 
without adequate merchant support. 


In my last Statement I referred to the out- 
standing success of Pammastic— The 
World’s Best Emulsion Paint ”—and pre- 


dicted a still greater future for this first-class — 


product. Backed by adequate and competent 
advertising sales of Pammastic continued to 
progress in a most heartening manner. Your 
Directors are particularly pleased with the 
strong and sustained demand there is for 
Pammastic for use on exterior surfaces for 
which it is so eminently suitable both from a 
decorative and protective point of view. 


Sales of Pammel, your Company’s first 
quality alkyd gloss finish incorporating 
Epikote, continued to develop and during 
the year steps were taken to revise and 
enlarge the colour range in which this pro- 
duct is offered. I am hopeful that in my next 
Statement I shall be able to report a further 
considerable expansion of sales. 


The volume of business done with over- 
seas markets is substantial and contributes 
very considerably to the well-being of the 
Company as a whole. Sales to export 
markets attained record proportions and 
Pammastic, of course, made a very large con- 
tribution to this success. Nevertheless, 
export business is very competitive and I 
consider it most regrettable that the com- 
petition between British manufacturers in 
certain markets is so cut-throat in nature 
that business becomes utterly unremunerative 
and reacts, therefore, most unfavourably on 
the Industry and the Nation as a whole. 


The high reputation of your Company’s 
products throughout the world is only made 
possible with well-equipped laboratories, a 
progressive technical staff and modern pro- 
duction methods. 


After reviewing the affairs of the Subsidiary 
companies, the Statement continued: 


The trading of the Group during the 
period under review has resulted in a profit 
of £377,059, and after various allocations 
and adjustments, including provision for 
taxation, there remains £103,825, an increase 
of £34,525, compared with the previous year. 
Your Directors propose a dividend of 15 pet 
cent, of which 5 per cent was paid as an 
interim dividend on September 27, 1957, and 
have placed the sum of £40,000 to General 
Reserve. 


Every year I find it most difficult to pro- 
vide information regarding the probable 
result of the current year’s trading. Never- 
theless, information and figures so far 
available to me suggest that your Company 
can look forward to another satisfactory 
year. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


REVERTEX, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Sellers of Concentrated Rubber Latex 
and Synthetic-Resin Emulsion) 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of Revertex, Limited, was 
held on March 26th at 51/55 Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C., Mr A. F. Baillie (Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr H. K. Marsh) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman’s Statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to September 30, 
1957: 


You will probably already know that Mr 
D. H. Scott, CBE, died suddenly on Febru- 
ary 10th, and in these unhappy circumstances, 
as Managing Director, it falls to me to pre- 
side over this meeting. I also regret to have 
to report the loss of Mr A. Palache, who died 
after a long illness on February 22nd. 


Their passing is a sad blow to us all and 
before proceeding to formal business I wish to 
pay tribute to them. Denis Scott and Albert 
Palache were our friends and colleagues for 
very many years and we owe much to their 
wise counsel. We shall miss them both 
greatly. 


GROUND HELD IN DIFFICULT PERIOD 


I feel I cannot do better than present to 
you the statement which Mr Scott himself 
prepared prior to his death. 


“You will see from the Accounts now 
before you that our Company has had another 
satisfactory year and that we have rather more 
than held our ground in a difficult period. I 
would like to express our appreciation of the 
good work done in their respective spheres 
by all our staff and employees both at home 
and abroad to whose efforts these results are 
so largely due. 


DIRECTORATE 


The Board appointed Mr C. J. Fitzgerald 
a Director as from January Ist this year and 
you will be asked to confirm this appoint- 
ment later on in this meeting. Mr Fitzgerald 
joined the Company in 1935 and since 1951 
has been General Sales Manager. Mr D. W. 
Stutchbury, who joined us in 1946, has been 
appointed General Sales Manager in his 
place. 


REVERTEX (CONCENTRATED RUBBER 
LATEX) 


During the year our deliveries of Revertex 
showed a further increase. As I informed 
you in my speech last year, although we hope 
to be able to count on our establishment at 
Kluang, Malaya, as our main base of opera- 
tion on the latex side for many years to come, 
we thought it prudent to consider the ques- 
tion of installing a plant in Africa, and to 
that end the main rubber growing areas in 
Africa were visited. We are now carrying 
cut tests on a pilot plant scale on the latex 
im the locality which we consider the most 
suitable. Should these tests prove satisfac- 
tory, as we hope, we shall then proceed to 
erect a full scale production unit. 


Our policy in regard to our factory at 
Kluang is to do everything that is necessary 
to maintain it in a high state of efficiency and 
to provide new plant as required. At the 


same time we charge depreciation at the rate 
of at least twenty per cent per annum on the 
original cost, with the result that assets in 
Malaya costing £326,977 now stand in the 
Balance Sheet at £71,533. 


EMULTEX (POLYVINYL ACETATE 
EMULSION) 


Deliveries of Emultex were slightly greater 
than for the previous year. We believe that 
with the high standard of quality we main- 
tain and the variety of grades we offer we 
are well placed to profit from any overall 
increase in the use of polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion. 


During the past few years we have built 
up quite a considerable export business to 
the Union of South Africa, and we feel that 
the time has come when we should manu- 
facture out there. We accordingly bought a 
suitable site on the Amanzimnyama Industrial 
Estate near Durban and a small factory is in 
course of erection. We have also formed a 
wholly owned subsidiary company, Revertex 
(South Africa) (Proprietary) Limited, to con- 
duct our operations in the Union of South 
Africa, and according to our advisers it 
should rank as an Overseas Trade Corpora- 
tion for tax purposes. These steps have been 
taken since October 1, 1957, and will thus 
only be reflected in the Accounts for the 
current year. 


ALCOTEX (POLYVINYL ALCOHOL) 


This product has made a small but wel- 
come contribution to our profit during the 
past year and the new plant is now opera- 
tional. We look for an increasing profit from 
this source during the current year. 


ACCOUNTS 


For the year under review the profit, before 
tax, amounted to £406,975, as compared with 
£392,198 for the previous year. The net 
profit, after making full provision for taxa- 
tion, was £190,975, as compared with 
£193,198. The small decrease in the net 
profit, after tax, as compared with the in- 
crease in the profit before tax is due to three 
factors. In the previous year we were able 
to transfer £10,000 from provision for income 
tax no longer required; the proposed in- 
creased distribution this year will attract an 
additional £6,000 in profits tax; and the 
increased rate of profits tax was in force for 
the full year. 


I am glad to say that the rubber market 
became more normal during the year, with 
the result that our hedging is now much less 
costly. 


DIVIDEND AND PROSPECTS 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, paid last November, a total of 
30 per cent, less tax, for the year. The total 
dividend of 30 per cent, less tax, will absorb 
the sum of £78,272 net and the unappro- 
priated profits will be increased by £112,703 
to £589,311. 


It is again extremely difficult to forecast 
the results for the current year in the pre- 
vailing uncertainty about the near term pro- 
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spects of world trade as a whole. The esti- 
mated profit for the first quarter approximates 
closely to that for the first quarter of the 
previous year and the outlook is so far not 
unpromising. Subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, I think we should have another fairly 
good year.” 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr S. Whyte and 
Mr C. J. Fitzgerald, were re-elected, and it 
was resolved that the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Co., be fixed by the Directors. The 
proceedings then terminated. 


DUNFERMLINE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


FUNDS INCREASED BY ALMOST 
£740,000 


The Society’s eighty-ninth Annual General 
Meeting was held in Dunfermline on 
March 18, 1958, Mr Andrew Crocket, 
Chairman of the Society, presiding. 


In proposing the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts the Chairman said that total 
funds had increased during the year by 
almost three quarters of a million pounds 
to a record figure of £11,918,889. Some 
1,750 advances had been made during the 
year to assist house-purchase, totalling 
£2,095,594. With only one exception this 
was the largest amount advanced in any one 
year in the Society’s history. These figures, 
he felt, gave evidence that the Society had 
continued to enjoy the confidence of the 
investing public, and this was the more grati- 
fying in that conditions during the past year 
had been rather difficult in the Building 
Society movement as a whole. 


SHARE CAPITAL UP BY £753,764 


During the year under review the Society’s 
share capital had been increased by £753,764 
to a total of £10,835,823 at the end 
of the year. In accordance with the 
trend of preceding years, deposits showed 
a slight decrease and stood at the figure of 
£677,925. 


The Society’s advance department had 
been particularly active during the past year. 
The net increase in mortgage assets had 
risen by over £900,000. The rate of mort- 
gage interest to old and new borrowers alike 
had been maintained at 6 per cent per 
annum. 


Investments and cash together amounted 
to £2,257,372, and although this showed a 
reduction of some £180,000 over the year, 
the Society’s actual cash balance at just over 
£633,000 is a considerable increase. 


Reserves, etc., had now passed the quarter 
of a million mark to reach the figure of 
£253,273. With the heavy drain of taxation 
progress in building up the reserves is neces- 
sarily slow, but it is hoped that some form of 
relief from the present burden of taxation 
will be allowed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


“In his concluding remarks the Chairman 
expressed confidence that the Society would 
continue to enjoy active business conditions 
at Head Office and throughout all its 
Branches. Attractive premises had been 
acquired in Ayr, where it was expected that 
an already rapidly developing business would 
still further expand. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


NEED FOR CONFIDENCE IN STABILITY 
OF STERLING 


LORD BILSLAND’S VIEWS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held 
on April Ist within the Head Office, Edin- 
burgh. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Governor of the Bank, The 
Right Honourable Lord Bilsland, KT, MC, 
DL, LLD, which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts. 


It will be recalled that at this time a year 
ago the country’s economy was in process of 
recovery from the effects of the Suez Canal 
incident. It became apparent, however, 
towards the late summer that all was not 
well. Distrust of the stability of Sterling 
abroad was apparently generated by the 
strength of the German Mark and the 
devaluation of the French Franc which coin- 
ciding with the seasonal pressure on Sterling 
resulted in speculation abroad on a devalua- 
tion of Sterling. The consequent drain on 
the country’s Gold and Dollar Reserves was 
serious and firm action was necessary to pro- 
tect the stability of Sterling. This action was 
taken in September when Bank Rate was 
raised to 7 per cent, capital expenditure in 
the public sector of the economy limited to 
the previous year’s level, and the Banks 
were directed to ensure that the average 
level of advances over the ensuing year 
should not exceed the average level of the 
past year. 


CRISIS SURMOUNTED 


In retrospect, it may be said that if action 
had been taken sooner the mecessary 
measures might have been less drastic. How- 
ever that may be, the remedies appear to 
have been effective so far and, after making 
full allowance for the credits arranged with 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
Export-Import Bank, a substantial improve- 
ment in the Sterling Gold and Dollar 
Reserves has been achieved. Thus again a 
crisis has been surmounted but, so long as 
the reserves behind Sterling are insufficient 
to remove doubt on their complete adequacy 
in all circumstances, it is not possible to have 
confidence that a similar crisis may not arise 
again. 


With Sterling pegged to the Dollar at an 
exchange rate varying within small limits, the 
speculators in Sterling have virtually nothing 
to lose and, as was shown last Autumn, they 
can create a situation in which, for reasons 
unrelated to the state of this country’s export 
trade balance, they may gain substantially if 
our national efforts to recreate confidence in 
the stability of Sterling should for any reason 
fail. 


While the importance of building up the 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves of the 
country is thus clearly manifest, the situation 
cannot be said to have been conclusively dealt 
with until there has been a definite halt in 
the upward trend of industry’s wage costs. 
The negotiations pending on wages levels are 
therefore ef particular significance at this time. 
Foreign confidence in Sterling will not be 
permanently restored until convincing evi- 
dence of the country’s determination and 
ability to resist continued inflation has been 
demonstrated. Towards this end the present 
downward trend in commodity prices is 
helpful as are recent announcements of price 
reductions in certain manufactured products 
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attributable partly to lower raw material 
costs. 


The current recession in trade activity and 
industrial production in the United States of 
America is of particular importance in its 
potential effect-on world commerce and on 
this country’s export trade. Opinion at the 
present time in the main supports the view 
that no major set-back will occur and that, 
after the necessary period of readjustment, 
the length and severity of which cannot be 
assessed, activity will be restored. 


After reviewing conditions in Scotland the 
Statement continued: 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The profits for the past year at £636,961 
are less than the previous year by some 
£2,000. As I stated last year, the present 
high interest rates do not operate to our 
advantage. Allocations of £200,000 to 
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Reserve for Contingencies and £80,000 to 
Pension Fund are again proposed, and after 
providing for the maintenance of the dividend 
at 14 per cent for the year requiring £362,250 
net, the balance carried forward is £248,256, 
representing a reduction of £5,289. 


In the Balance Sheet, Deposits are over 
£5 million less than last year at £168,077,105, 
During the greater part of the year deposits 
were higher than the previous year, and the 
reduction now shown has only emerged in 
the last two months of our year. Note 
Circulation has again expanded, this year by 
an additional £1,500,000, and Acceptances, 
Guarantees, etc., on behalf of customers are 
nearly £2 million greater at £22,376,052. 
Advances at £40,492,293 are approximately 
£1,500,000 lower than last year and over 
£4 million less than two years ago. The 
strong liquid position of the Bank: is fully 
maintained with Cash, Balances, Documents 
in Transit, Money at Call and Bills 
Discounted totalling £80,781,826. 








MIDLAND COUNTIES MOTOR 
FINANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


MR HAROLD SHENTALL’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-ninth Annual General 
Meeting of the Midland Counties Motor 
Finance Company Limited, was held on 
Monday, March 24, 1958, at the Royal 
Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield. The 
following is the statement by the Chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


Although the year which I have to 
review shows an increase in the Group 
Trading Profit from £373,037 to 
£402,654, the net profit after taxation, 
depreciation and other charges shows a 
slight decline from £139,770 to £127,452. 


Despite this reduction in the net profit 
there is no doubt that 1957 has been a 
very satisfactory trading year. 


In my statement last year and on pre- 
vious occasions, reference has been made 
to the fact that the results of this Com- 
pany are to a substantial degree dependent 
on the previous year’s trading. 


Thus, 1956—a year of great crisis in 
the motor industry, to which the fortunes 
of Midland Counties are allied—benefited 
from the very favourable conditions ex- 
perienced in 1955. 


In 1957 our net profit is down due to 
the difficult trading in 1956. You will 
notice, however, that hirers’ balances 
which had decreased by £593,546 at the 
end of 1956 show an increase of £445,893 
at December 31, 1957. 


A substantially higher proportion of 
the interest chargeable is carried forward 
into 1958 than was brought in at the 
beginning of 1957, and this will be of 
considerable benefit in the current year. 


On the whole, despite the difficulties of 
the intensification of the credit squeeze, 
and the severe increase in the bank rate, 
1957 was a very favourable year for your 
Company, showing a marked increase in 
the business transacted. 


During the peak months of the year 
the amount of business done was limited 
by the funds available, but strenuous 
efforts have been, and are being, mace 
to supplement these by the only method 
at present Open to us—increasing ouc 
deposits. Progress is being made in this 
respect, and I would again draw the 
shareholders’ attention to our scheme for 
the acceptance of deposits. We offer 
attractive rates of interest, security for 
your money, with a minimum of formali- 
ties. 


Your Directors again recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 20 per 
cent., making a total of 30 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares for the year. They 
also propose to place £50,000 to reserve, 
leaving an increase of £14,305 in the 
balance carried forward. 


The current year has got off to a good 
start, and we. have the advantages, to 
which I have already referred. At present 
there is no sign of any falling off in the 
favourable conditions enjoyed by the 
Motor Industry as a whole. The pros- 
pects, therefore, look bright, but the 
general conditions in the country do make 
it difficult to prophesy with any degree 
of confidence. Reduction in overtime 
working may affect the demand for the 
cheaper second-hand vehicles and _ this 
could have repercussions on the market 
as a whole. There is, too, always the 
possibility that fresh restrictions might be 
imposed on the Hire Purchase Companies. 
Such considerations must temper the 
optimism we feel at the present time. 


Once more, I must express our sincere 
thanks to our management and staff for 
all the hard and intelligent work they 
have put in during the past year. The 
results achieved are due in no small 
measure to their efforts, and this - mark 
of our appreciation is no empty formality. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF MANY RECORDS 


Mr C. R. Munro, CA, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, presided at the Annual 
General Meeting of The Scottish Life Assur- 
ance Company, Limited, held at Edinburgh, 
on March 26th. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for 1957 the Chairman said: 


1957 has been for us a year of many 
records. Not only has it been the eighth 
year in succession in which we have pro- 
duced record net new sums assured but these 
have for the first time exceeded £10 million. 
Our Life and Annuity Fund has, for the first 
time, exceeded £20 million, and our premium 
income now exceeds £24 million, and the 
gross yearly income from investments £1 
million. The net new business was 17 per 
cent and the group life business 41 per cent 
above the corresponding figures in the 
previous year. 


In 1957 our premium income increased by 
£364,000, being 16 per cent over that for 
1956 and 33 per cent above that for 1955. 
The gross rate of interest earned has risen 
to £5 18s. 2d. per cent compared with 
£5 13s. 1ld. per cent in 1956. ‘The corre- 
sponding net rates after deduction of income 
tax are £5 ls. 3d. per cent and £4 19s. 11d. 
per cent respectively. Both these rates of 
interest are the highest achieved in the 
Company’s history. 

One consequence of the increase in Bank 
Rate to 7 per cent in September, 1957, was 
a reduction in market value of our British 
Government securities and other fixed 
interest stocks. Furthermore, the decline in 
prices in this country, in USA and Canada, 
has affected the value of our ordinary stocks. 
Notwithstanding these falls in value, our 
investments are worth considerably more 
than the figure at which they stand in the 
balance sheet. During the year we made a 
substantial addition to our portfolio of deben- 
tures, in which section is included a number 
of the presently popular convertible deben- 
ture stocks. To a restricted extent we have 
remained active in the mortgage field, where 
we lend money on security of house property 
for owner-occupation in this country, and 
we also increased our portfolio of ordinary 
shares, including both American and 
Canadian stocks. 


During 1957 we revised our basis of 
premium rates to take account of the latest 
mortality experience of assured lives. The 
result has been to produce considerably 
cheaper rates at certain ages, particularly for 
older lives, and for higher sums assured. It 
is our constant endeavour to provide life 
assurance against premature death, from 
whatever cause, to as large a section of the 
population as possible, and it is satisfactory 
to report that last year we were able to offer 
terms to 964 per cent of our proposers, of 
whom over 90 per cent were granted terms 
at the normal rate of premium. Of the 34 
per cent to whom we could give no terms 
we have, in a number of cases, offered to 
reconsider them at a future date, in the hope 
that we shall then be able to offer them some 
terms of acceptance for life assurance 
purposes. 

The Directors recommend that the Final 
Dividend for 1957 should be raised by 2s. 
per share to 8s. per share, making the total 
a 1957 12s. per share as against 10s. for 

6. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


RAPID RECOVERY AFTER EARLY DIFFICULTIES 


SALES TO DOLLAR AREA EXCEED $50 MILLION 


SIR PATRICK HENNESSY ON RESTRICTIVE HOME TAXATION 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Ford Motor Company Limited, will be 
held on April 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Sir Patrick 
Hennessy,. covering the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. 


The results for the year, showing a recovery 
in earnings to the level of three years ago, 
might well suggest steady and uneventful 
progress, but such was far from being the 
case. 


There were two distinct phases within the 
year. During the first, which lasted until 
March, car business remained at a seriously 
low level, and during the second we experi- 
enced a period of rapid recovery to an un- 
expectedly high level of demand. 


Commercial vehicles and tractors were less 
directly affected by fuel shortage. Demand 
was relatively well maintained, and stimu- 
lated by the introduction in the course of 
the year of two important commercial vehicle 
lines. 


In May came the entirely new Thames 
Trader diesel and petrol commercial vehicles, 
ranging up to five tons in capacity, and in 
November they were further extended to in- 
clude seven-ton vehicles. Many operators at 
home and abroad, following intensive demon- 
stration of the Traders’ robust and economical 
qualities are already placing substantial orders 
with us. 


In November we announced our new for- 
ward control vans of 10-15 cwt. capacity to 
replace the model which has given such ex- 
cellent service to many thousands of cus- 
tomers over the years. These new vehicles 
are supplied in a variety of goods and pas- 
senger carrying types. 


Finally, this year of intensive development 
was capped by the introduction in November 
of a new diesel tractor, which we named the 
Fordson Dexta, and which, with the larger 
Fordson Major, provides power for the vary- 
ing farming needs. With its comprehensive 
range of Ford-Ransome implements, the 
Dexta is well equipped to meet stern competi- 
tion in its class in markets throughout the 
world 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


During the year sales in the home market 
totalled 153,752 units, including 106,367 cars, 
34,322 commercial vehicles and 13,063 
tractors. 


Exports were 134,206 cars, 18,399 commer- 
cial vehicles and 32,064 tractors, a total of 
184,669 units, or 54.6 per cent of our 
overall sales. Foreign currency earned by 
those exports included more than $50 
million. 


Undoubtedly the most dramatic export 
market last year was the USA, where interest 
has increased so greatly that the imported 
car market, although still only a small fraction 
of the total, has quadrupled in the last two 
years. In the same period our sales of cars 
to the USA increased more than six times to 
over 22,000. The growth in this market fully 
accounts for the past year’s export records ; 
indeed, our total exports elsewhere did not 
exceed 1955 levels. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


During the past two years the German 
motor industry has increased car production 
by 36 per cent, whilst the British industry has 
declined by 4 per cent. In Germany, where 
there is no purchase tax and a sales tax of 
only 6 per cent, the home market increased 
by 33 per cent; ours, restricted by 60 per 
cent purchase tax, declined by 14 per cent. 
This gives weight to my recommendations 
last year when I contrasted their home market 
with our own, and urged the need for pur- 
chase tax relief. It would be wrong to assume 
that, with this disability, we can compete 
successfully in a European Free Trade Area. 


An important cost factor in the motor busi- 
ness is high volume production, to justify the 
installation of modern equipment and enable 
us tO compete in the market places of the 
world. This high volume can only be 
achieved and maintained with maximum sales 
at home. 


No major industry in this country, bearing 
such heavy responsibility for export, is so 
restricted by taxation at home. Few indus- 
tries are so modest in their claims upon 
imported materials: only raw materials norm- 
ally are imported by the motor industry and, 
in the course of manufacture, they gain more 
than ten times their value for export. 


Substantial reduction of purchase tax on 
Passenger cars would give us no more than 
equal opportunity with our Continental com- 
petitors. 


Further, purchase tax on commercial 
vehicles, now 30 per cent on chassis, is quite 
indefensible and ought to be abolished. 


I welcome the fact that a start has been 
made on trunk-road construction in this 
country. It is as yet only a beginning and 
far short of what is necessary to correct our 
present deficiencies. However, it can be said 
that this Government has done more to 
implement road construction than any other 
in the post-war years. There is some basis 
of hope for the future inasmuch as road con- 
struction now appears to rank higher in 
official priorities. 

In recent months the construction of the 
new Thames Foundry has been completed, 
and it is now running in. Later in 1958 our 
pressed steel shop will also be in production, 
and in the early months of 1959 the new 
assembly building, which is now at the steel 
girder stage, will be in use. These three pro- 
jects are the cornerstones of our present 
programme, and will enable us substantially 
to increase productive capacity, improve our 
techniques and efficiency, and provide em- 
ployee amenities of a high standard. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


A year ago I expressed our earnest desire 
that good employee relations might be estab- 
lished at Briggs Motor Bodies Limited. 
While there has been movement in this 
direction, I regret that it has not yet been 
possible to reach agreement on standardisa- 
ution of working conditions for Briggs hourly- 
paid employees with those at Fords. It is 
my sincere hope that during this year we shall 
reach an understanding which will allow 
Briggs hourly-paid employees to enjoy the 
same benefits and working conditions as their 
Ford colleagues. 
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LEYLAND MOTORS 
LIMITED 


OVERSEAS SALES EXCEED £20 MILLION 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Leyland Motors Limited was held on 
March 26th at Leyland, Lancashire. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of Sir Henry Spurrier 
(chairman and managing director): 

Taking it by and large the year under 
review has almost certainly been the most 
difficult one which the Company has had 
to face since the end of the War. Fuel short- 
ages following the Suez Crisis, and financial 
difficulties consequent on the economic 
situation in various parts of the world 
brought many difficult sales problems. 
Within the commercial vehicle industry there 
has been little or no recovery of the situa- 
tion, unlike the experience amongst car 
manufacturers. On account of all this, we 
must consider ourselves fortunate to have 
started the year under review with a 
very large backlog of orders on our books. 
Despite these difficult circumstances I am 
satisfied that we have more than maintained 
our share of any business which has been 
offered. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS 
MARKETS 


The home market now appears to have 
reached saturation point so far as the supply 
of new fleets of vehicles is concerned, and 
we must look to the smaller operator and the 
ancillary user for any increase in volume 
of business that we may win in the future. 
Bus services all over the country are experi- 
encing more and more competition from 
other forms of transport, most of all from 
the private car. The expansion of transport 
of goods by road is not only restricted by 
statute, but also to no small degree by the 
limitation and lack of main trunk roads. 
The Government’s road programme is far 
short of the essential requirements needed to 
put the country’s transport system on a 
sound and economic basis. 


The overseas market is a different story. 
After Suez nearly all markets were seriously 
unsettled, but most of these made some 
recovery, and generally speaking I believe 
that the end of the year found us holding 
the position we occupied at the beginning. 
During the past year the direct overseas sales 
value of vehicles, units and spare parts alone 
exceeded twenty million pounds. 

In my statement last year, I referred to the 
Company’s decision to purchase the Govern- 
ment owned Tank Factory built on Leyland 
property. We were faced with making a 
rapid change-over of its million square feet 
of shop floor from the production of tanks 
to that of our own domestic units—in par- 
ticular the complete manufacture and testing 
of all Leyland diesel engines. By unrelenting 
efforts on everyone’s part the work was 
accomplished in record time, enabling us to 
avoid redundancy which previously had 
appeared likely. The change-over will, I 
feel confident, provide a diesel engine factory 
with the most up-to-date equipment, second 
to none in its capacity for quality and 
quantity of output. 


THE PRESENT YEAR AND 
THE FUTURE 


Trading conditions, both at home and 
abroad, are now more difficult, and we are 
finding it increasingly necessary to offer more 
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attractive purchasing terms and to give more 
and longer credits. 


The world’s markets today have, amongst 
other things, become noticeably price con- 
scious. Because of the ever rising cost of 
production, through wage awards and 
increases in the prices of material, British 
goods are slowly but surely becoming less 
competitive against those of the foreign 
manufacturer. 


From the point of view of the commercial 
vehicle industry I am convinced it is essen- 
tial that we should find means to arrest the 
spiral of increasing costs, and we have not a 
great deal of time in which to do so if we 
are to continue on our present level of sales 
output. Any effort in this direction is more 
often than not offset by the negotiated wage 
increases which, when regard is paid to the 
future of the industry, we are having to face 
far too frequently. 
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The profit and loss account shows a 
trading profit of £6,065,279, and taken by 
itself represents a record profit of the Com- 
pany. It will, however, be understood 
that it has been earned with the greatly 
increased capital, and must therefore be 
compared against the profit and capital of 
last year. 


We are faced with a payment of £2,632,340 
for taxation. Anyone comparing this figure 
with the sum of £756,332 paid to share- 
holders must ask themselves if the country 
could obtain any benefit by a complete take- 
over, or whether financially we are not 
already nationalised. 


The Directors recommend a dividend of 
2s. 6d. per Stock unit, less tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











THE FEDERATION OF 
MASTER COTTON 
SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS LIMITED 


MR ERNEST HIRST PUTS THE CASE 
FOR A CEILING ON IMPORTS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Federation was held on March 25th in 
Manchester, Mr Ernest Hirst presiding. 


Mr Hirst said that the cotton industry 
faced the most critical moment in its history. 
The cotton industries and governments of 
all the OEEC countries were now experi- 
encing the same problems as Lancashire 
owing to the threat of textile imports from 
Eastern countries with low standards of 
living and sometimes the added advantage of 
subsidies. 


The world slump of the 1930s had been 
followed by the war, when half the mills 
were closed and no re-equipment had been 
permitted. Since the war the industry had 
made tremendous and successful efforts to 
put itself on a sound basis. A vigorous 
recruitment policy had been accompanied by 
the installation of improved amenities and 
welfare equipment which had begun to 
attract a fair share of young people. Juvenile 
rates of pay and promotion were good and 
technical education was encouraged. 


£100 MILLION SPENT ON NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


By 1954 Lancashire was installing new 
machinery at a faster rate than any other 
established cotton industry ; between 1948 
and 1957 more than £100 million had been 
spent on new equipment. The industry was 
being gradually streamlined and praduction 
was being concentrated in the more effective 
units. 


Modernisation had now been slowed down 
by the threat of increasing and unlimited 
duty-free imports from India, Pakistan and 
Hongkong on a scale which no other country 
permits or would permit. 


Shift working in Lancashire would gradu- 
ally increase, largely in order to conserve 
capital, but it was a common fallacy to think 
that the cost of production would be greatly 
lowered thereby. The premium paid for the 
shorter hours worked on shifts largely nega- 
tived the advantage of more intensive use of 
machinery. 


The Yarn Spinners’ Agreement, although 
not operated by the Federation, was, in Mr 
Hirst’s opinion, essential in order to provide 
a minimum margin for efficient firms so that 
they could continue with their re-equipment 
and modernisation plans. The fact that it did 
not provide a feather bed was shown by the 
large number of mills which had recently 
closed. 


The greater part of the fall in exports had 
been caused either by low price Japanese 
competition or by the imposition of tariff 
Or quota restrictions in markets which still 
wished to buy our quality goods. The present 
crisis was mainly caused by unlimited duty- 
free quantities of cheap goods from within 
the Commonwealth and Empire which were 
imported and not re-exported after process- 
ing. 


UNFAIR 
COMPETITION 


The Federation had circulated widely a 
short document which set out seventeen 
points demonstrating clearly the unfair 
nature of this competition and the facts given 
had not been disputed. Complete exclusion 
of these goods was not asked for, only a 
reasonable ceiling. Mr Hirst said that the 
Federation was non-political, but a Govern- 
ment which was so short-sighted as to ignore 
the danger of unemployment and dissipation 
of invested capital on such a scale must 
expect to lose the votes not only of those 
directly affected, but also of those who 
realised the soundness of Lancashire’s case. 
It was quite untrue that a reasonable revi- 
sion of existing policies, in order to give some 
safeguards to Lancashire, would undermine 
the whole system of Imperial Preference or 
affect other industries adversely. 


The industry would continue to press on 
with the preparation of its own plan aimed 


at limiting imports. The announcement that 
high-ranking Government officials were pro- 
ceeding to Hongkong to discuss the problem 
was naturally welcomed, but speedy action 
was required. 


The industry had behaved with remark- 
able steadiness and had followed constitu- 
tional principles as it was felt that the sound- 
ness of its case must yield results, but the 
impatience of many Federation members, 
who had not had the opportunity to follow 
all the efforts made to press their case, could 
be appreciated. The present deadlock must 
be ended, as the cotton and allied fibres 
industry must remain a great basic industry 
which would continue to provide steady 
large-scale employment at home and be 4 
spring-board for exports. 





~, 
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THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 19th in Glasgow. 


Mr T. R. Patterson, CBE, DL, JP (the 
chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

This is our seventy-fifth year and we have 
invited all our Branch Managers and Resi- 
dent Secretaries to attend. We are delighted 
to have them with us and to congratulate 
them on the excellent results of the past year. 
The number of new policies written has 
increased by over 10 per cent, while the 
sums assured have increased by over 20 per 
cent to the record figure of £6} million. 


In the autumn it became necessary among 
other things to increase Bank Rate to the 
“crisis ” rate of 7 per cent. As a result we 
have been able to invest new money on 
favourable terms and, with further increases 
in the dividends on our holdings of ordinary 
shares, the gross rate earned on our funds 
in fact increased by 4s. 5d. per cent to the 
new record figure of £6 3s. 4d. per cent. 
The net rate increased by 7s. to £5 6s. 4d. 
per cent—also a new record—partly due to 
an adjustment in our provision for income 
tax for previous years. 


After a full review of the affairs of the 
Society as regards both Assets and Liabilities 
the directors decided to increase the rate of 
Intermediate Bonus to 44s. per cent per 
annum, the full rate declared two years ago 
at the triennial distribution of profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £7 MILLION 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society was 
held on March 19th at Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: It has been a 
year of steady progress. The total assets 
increased during the year by £80,000, and 
by the end of the year had reached the 
satisfactory figure of £7,221,000. Of these 
assets, £734,000 or 10.2 per cent of 
the whole comes under the heading of 
liquid assets. 


The year 1957 was one in which most other 
financial institutions had to curtail activities. 
The result was that building societies were 
confronted with an unprecedented demand 
for loans. The primary object, of course, of 
building societies is to grant loans for home- 
ownership and, therefore, your Board had to 
concentrate on the task of helping people 
who wished to achieve this most desirable 
object. There have been rumours that build- 
ing societies were not making the advances 
they ought to make, but during the year your 
society advanced £400,000 more than it 
advanced in 1956. The total of £822,000 
was a highly creditable performance. 


The society’s liability to income tax and 
profits tax continues to increase. Building 
societies have always maintained that they 
should not be assessed for Profits Tax, for 
the simple reason that they are non-profit- 
making concerns. We still hope that Profits 
Tax for building societies will be completely 
abolished. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the I.C.L. Group for 1956-1957 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LIMITED 
Complete Steam Generating Plant for Power Stations, for Industry and for Nuclear Power Application in 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Steam Raising Equipment, Material Handling Equipment, Vibrating, Screening and Filtering Equipment, 


Great Britain. 


etc., for sale in Great Britai 


NTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LIMITED 


All products of the Group for sale abroad. 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Mechanical Stokers and Oil Firing Equipment for small installations, Syntron Vibratory and Feeding 


E CLAYTON EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


Equipment. TH 
Locomotives and Vertical Kiln Plants. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Net Profit for Year after Taxation 


\ Preference Dividend 
372,300 (224%) Ordinary Dividend (25%) 
Net Profit retained 


in the Group for Development, Expansion and Contingencies 


Net Current Assets before providing for advance taxation 


Fixed Assets (less depreciation) 
Investments (less Provision) 


Total Capital Employed 


EXTRACT FROM THE REVIEW OF THE CHAIRMAN, SIR JAMES REID YOUNG 
The Group profit of £2,801,201 is once more at a record level, due mainly to closure of several long-term 
ts 


Contrac 


Export deliveries and those for general industrial field were substantially increased. Output of Derby Works 


showed an increase 


Orders on hand showed an increase of £1 mn. over previous year. Since end of financial year order placed by 


Central Electricity Generating Board for 550 MW U: 
jointly with the B.T.H. Export Co. Ltd. fi 


nit Boiler for Thorpe Marsh, nr. Doncaster, having nearly 
three times the steam capacity of any previous individual unit placed by the 


. Also Contract received 


. for complete Power Station for City of Buenos Aires. 


Subsidi 
results. 


ary and Associated Companies, both home and overseas, have in general shown satisfactory working 


Output is continuing on a satisfactory scale and current year’s results may compare not unfavourably with 


those of 1956/57 


In respect of business now offering, overall profit margins tend to be less satisfactory than obtained in the past. 
Group’s production resources are being substantially increased and modernised. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A MOST ACTIVE YEAR 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society was 
held on March 25th at the head office of the 
Society, 39 King Street, London, E.C., Mr 
Kenneth A. E, Moore, FCA, the chairman, 
presiding. 


_In a statement which had already been 
circulated to the members of the Society 
together with the annual report and accounts 
for 1957, the chairman said that the Society 
had once again had a most active year; with 
new sums assured totalling over three million 
for the first time. 


He then went on to review the problems 
of investment in 1957—a year during, which 
there were substantial falls in market values, 
not only of gilt-edged and other fixed-interest 
stocks, but also of equities both sterling and 
dollar. It had been the constant. endeavour 
of the Directors so to adjust the investment 
portfolio as to minimise the impact both of 
falling investment values and of currency 
depreciation. 


_ The Society was almost unique in showing 
its quoted investments in the balance sheet 
at their approximate middle market prices at 
the end of each year. The Reserve Fund, 
which was started 25 years ago and which 
had been a buffer against adverse fluctuations 
in market prices ever since, had sufficed 
to carry the whole of the investment 
depreciation of 1957 with a margin of nearly 
£250,000. This Reserve Fund was, of 
course, entirely distinct from the Actuarial 
Reserves which were carried under the 
Assurance Funds. 


INTEREST RATES 


The general fall in investment values in 
1957 was, to a large extent, a reflex of the 
considerable rise in interest rates which 
occurred during the year, particularly follow- 
ing the rise in the Bank Rate. In the case 
of a life office there were countervailing advan- 
tages in that so long as these higher interest 
rates persisted it was possible to invest new 
moneys at higher yields than were normally 
assumed in actuarial calculations. 


The statement then set out in a short table 
the effect of the moves that it had been 
deemed prudent to make during 1957 in 
fixed-interest and ordinary stocks, both sterl- 
ing and dollar. Broadly speaking, the move- 
ment was away from ordinary shares info 
fixed-interest stocks to the extent of about 
10 per cent of the Society’s total assets, 
ordinary shares having been reduced to 17 
per cent. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Mr Moore concluded his statement by 
placing on record the thanks of the Directors 
to the officials and staff for the competent 
and satisfactory way in which they had dealt 
with the day-to-day work of the Society, and 
to Mr Oram, who was appointed Actuary and 
Manager in 1956, their special thanks for the 
contribution which he had made to the tasks 
of management. Mr Oram had recently been 
appointed to the Board of Directors. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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JAMES PASCALL, LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN 
DOLLAR SALES 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


WE SUPPLY 
USA CATALOGUES 





The sixty-first annual general meeting of of products similar 


James Pascall, Limited, was held on March to yours... from 

26th, in London. USA Counterpart 
Mr R. Ellman Brown, FCA (the Chair- Fi 

man), in the course. of his speech, said : irms 


The results for the year ended December 
3lst show a reduction in profits on the 
previous year. The net profit, subject to 
taxation, is £302,096, which represents a you. 
decrease compared with 1956 of £182,343. 
These two years cannot, however, be com- 
pared on precisely the same terms. 


In retrospect, it is now clear that, through 
the Suez crisis, sales in the latter part of 
1956 were inflated through stock building by 
the Wholesale and Retail Confectionery 
Trade as an insurance against the effects of 
petrol rationing. So, in fact, the record 
profit figure of 1956 in part contained profits 
from sales which would, without the Suez 
incident, have been made: in 1957 and, in 
effect, coloured our estimates of the level of 
the 1957 sales. Competition during the year 


YOU tell us what products and catalogues you 
are interested in—we obtain and send them to 
You receive from 50 to 200 catalogues per 
lists, salos 


year—also price sample products, 


bulletins, etc. Free descriptive bulletin sent on 


request. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES 
SERVICE 


EN98, 684 Broadway, 
York 12, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Dept. 


New 





BARG: AIN. —For "sale New Co. Regns.—No trading 
—Property Dealing—Development/ FINANCE H.P./ 
Stocks / Shares / Hardware / Sheet Metal/ Printers / Insurance 


° Brokers, Investment; Opticians and t001 other trades. 
also became even more fierce under the im- | PRICE £25 COMPLETE Business Econ, SE SPF. 156 
- 4 : : Strand, » W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/8-22 ; 
press of a continuing general decline in con- | Srna. Fandom: wet iw ! 


fectionery sales. The Swedish Hasselblad—Perfection. The best camera 


in the world, £275.—City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 1 Leaden- 


































recent months, but it is certain that the “FREER TRADE IN EUROPE” 


Sugar Board has for some time been selling oo Fie 28 ee 
at a loss, and it has just been announced Saturday, April 26. 1958. 


(Assembly 7.0) p.m.—Closure 


that the distribution allowance is withdrawn 
and a surcharge will be added to the price. 


There has been a steep rise in cocoa prices 
which, in the later part of the year, will affect 
our profit margins. On the other hand, 
rationalisation and mechanisation of the 
Company’s manufacturing processes continue 
and we hope for further savings in the cost 
of production. I have faith in our ability 
to meet the present intensive competition in 
our industry, while fully maintaining the 
reputation for high quality manufacture upon 
which the success of this Company is 
founded. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


5.0 p.m.) 
The Conference will include papers on: 


* The Common Market and Free Trade Area,” 
* British Industry in a Free Trade Area,” 
* The Commonwealth and the Free Trade Area.”’ 
- sakeaee of Payment Problems in a Free Trade Area.” 






There will also be an *“* Open Forum 


E ; ” for questions and 
discussion. 









Fees, including meals in College : 


E £4 4s. 
Extra for bed and breakfast in Hostel : 


10s. 6d. 
The final date 







Further particulars available on request. 
for receipt of applications, which should be addressed to 
the Head of Commerce Department. Flintshire Technical 
College, Connah’s Quay, Nr. Chester, is April 15, 1958. 










B. Haydn Williams. 
Director of Education, 


7 i eiaenilielilad 


There is, however, one very encouraging | rELEPHONES. TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
feature brought about by the rationalisation works and offices. We install and maintain for 
of the Company’s manufacturing processes. | a rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple | 
Despite the fact that sales for 1957 show a HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 

“ . . ’ 5 | f SY ; 5 2 eet, , a 
diminution against those for 1956, there was | +.,". BRADLEY ETD.. 35 Dover Str — 

a reduction in production costs per ton pro- aoe ail ameun Ha Che the hank. wn Goan 
° ° e <now a apvou s ° e Desi d c 

duced in 1957, compared with 1956. Do they know its companion sherry, Fino Feria? It’s a 

. dry fino they should take into their collections without 

Our export trade continued on a most | delay. 
satisfactory level during 1957, and we are | HE COMMITTEE of “LONDON CLEARING 
able to report a further increase in our dollar | “Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM’ RATE of 

S . : F INTEREST allowed by the under-mentioned London 
sales to Canada and to the West Coast ol the | Clearing Beaks on deposits, which must be lodged for 
USA. During the year our Irish sales have | a minimum Period of 7 days and be i 2 

. . : és inin ice of withdrawal of 7 days, will be FC i 
continued to increase, as has our manufacture | PER. ‘CENT. per ‘en ‘until further aaa. 
under royalty in Italy. During this year we | sie inion amealetliiahs 
have also negotiated a satisfactory agreement COUTTS & CO. ‘ . 
for direct manufacture under royalty in ere ate a 
South Africa. LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

6 di d MARTINS BANK LIMITED 

A i ounte to | MIDLAND BANK LIMITE 

The _ profit on trading am : THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
£429,676, compared with £636,688 for. the | NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 

te . WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
year 1956. Your Directors propose that the WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares shall be | wir .siaiaiiiiaie” <i aii anmaaibeiall 
maintained at 55 per cent. | BANKERS. 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, Secretary. 
10, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 20th March, 1958. 

7 MARITIME INSURANCE 

We cannot gauge the ultimate effects of OMPANY LIMITED 
the credit squeeze upon consumer uptake, Cc nbd — 
nor can we make allowance for any ee iT 
scale industrial unrest, such as occurred 1 int illite alia dca —— 

je irectors oO te Ma ime nsurance o.,. td., 
the early months of 1957, and which uN- | announce with pleasure that Mr Max W. Wilson, Chairman | 
i seni r | and Managing Director of British and Continental Steam- 
doubtedly contributed to the lessening of ship Company Limited, has accepted their invitation to 
demand. We know already that the payment | join the Board of the Company, with effect from 
F of increased margins to the Distributors will | March 14. 1958. : ame 
involve considerable additional cost in 1958. FLINTSHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Sales to date this year are running at a higher | DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ADMINISTRATION | 
level than at this time last year. ene mane 
; > . A weekend conference 
There has been a drop in sugar prices in See eee ae 
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APPOINTMENTS 


~ DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE — 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND HIGHER 
COMMERCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the newly created post of 
LECTURER IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Can. 
didates should possess an honours degree, or an equivalent 
professional qualification. Good industrial or commercial 
experience is essential. Salary: either Grade II(b), £700 x 
£35 to £805 x £40 to £1,125, or Grade II(a), £785 x £3§ 
to £890 x £40 to £1,250 x £50 to £1,350, according to 
qualifications and experience. Duties will commence on 
September 1, 1958, and the lecturer will be required 
to teach classes up to final management and professional 
examinations standard in his specialist subjects. Details 
of the subjects in which the College is particularly 
interested, together with further particulars and an applica. 
tion form, may be obtained from Mr. F. Raymond Witkin- 
son, Clerk and Treasurer, Dundee Institute of Art and 
Technology, 40, Bell Street, Dundee, to whom the com. 
pleted application form should be returned not later than 
April 12, 1958. 





ACCOUNTANT /STATISTICIAN 


Major Oil Company requires qualified 
Accountant / Statistician, aged 25-30, for account- 
ing and economic analysis work in Comptroller's 
Department. Oil company experience desirable 
but not essential.—Please send details of educa- 
tional qualifications and experience to Box 899, 


~ GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN, 
BARBADOS 


Candidates should possess a good Honours Deeree in 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with Statistics, and should have had experience in economic 
analysis and the carrying out of sampling surveys. Duties 
include the supervision of the work of a statistical office 
engaged in preparing the Island's social and economic 
Statistics for publication and also research into connected 
problems. 

Appointment may be pensionable or on temporary terms, 
salary $7,680 (£1,600) per annum. B.W.I. dollars 4.3—t1 
Sterling. Income tax at local rates. Baggage and passage 
allowances. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1 (Reference BCD 59/28/01). 


TATISTICIANS, HOME CIVIL SERVICE.  Post- 
graduate academic qualifications in statistics or good 
| honours degree, including statistics, by summer 1958. 
Selection by interview. Age at least 204, under 24 (in some 
cases 28) on August 1, 1958 (extension for service in 
H.M. Forces or Overseas Civil Service). Salary £635- 
£1,110 and after promotion scale rises to £2.050.—Write, 
| Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens; London, 
| W.1, for application form, quoting No. 96/58/6. Closing 
| date May 22, 1958. 
| T ATISTIC AL ASSISTANT (male) to investigate tech- 
| nical and administrative problems in our Public 
| Telephone Engineering Department. Good educational 
| Standard essential, preferably with GCE passes in Maths. 
! and Science. Age up to 25. Good prospects for a young 
man prepared to study.—Write, giving full details of age, 
education, experience and qualifications, if any, to Staff 
ten Ref. 744/5, Siemens Edison Swan, Ltd., Woolwich, 
E.18 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The University will offer a number of Scholarships, value 
£245-£310, to graduates and to those expected to graduate 
this summer who wish to read for higher degrees in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. There will be 
opportunities for advanced study and training in research 
in all the main departments of the Faculty and in subjects 
common to more than one department. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
The University, Birmingham, 15, to whom applications 
should be sent before June 14, 1958. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
GWILYM GIBBON RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from men or women who wish 
to conduct research in the field of government and admim- 
stration. Preference will be given to candidates with 
| experience in the public service. The Fellowship will be 
for one year in the first instance. Further particulars can 
be obtained from the Warden.—Applications should reach 
him by May 12th. 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OP HATS,” SUPERANNUATION 
PENSION ARRANGEMENTS and all 
subjects. Taxation, 


FUNDS, 
associated 
Estate Duty. Documents, all level nego- 


tiations, correspondence, initial interviews, Research. 
Advertiser (really proficient and experienced in these 
matters) would consider change of appointment.  Progres- 


sive income from £2,000 per annum.—Write, Box 895. 
OP quality, senior Sales or Marketing Executive desires 
change to go-ahead business. Mature experience and 
excellent records of pre-war and post-war success in both 
capital goods and consumer markets. University degrees 
and sound experience of intelligent production planning 
and financial control; accustomed to handling industrial 
design, advertising, public relations. Prefers to join com- 
pany with technical background, but ready to consider any 
Suggestion from business able and willing to utilise 
ee lg initiative in difficult time approaching.—Write, 

ox SOL. 

| Sigler REPRESENTATIVE, knowledge steel 
and engineering trades, based Birmingham, secks 

Agencics.__ Willing travel _home_or ah —Box_ 900. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, “cially for university 
graduates and older students. -month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIESS. 
2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy. Costing. 




















Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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APPOINTMENTS 








SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES, LTD. 


The Directors of SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES, 
LIMITED, invite applications from_ suitably qualified 
persons for the position of Assistaht to the General 
Manager of the Company. 

Applicants, preferably not more than 45 years of age, 
must have had wide administrative, commercial and/or 
industrial experience, qualifying them to give effective 
assistance to the General Manager in the discharge of 
the managerial responsibilities inherent in a_ large-scale 
organisation responsible to a Government department for 
the erection, maintenance and general administration of 
industrial property which, at present, includes nearly 400 
modern factories in Scotland. 

Ihe salary scale appropriate to the appointment 
£1,600 to £2,000 per annum. The commencing salary 
will be determined by the Board. The Company operates 
a Contributory Superannuation Scheme which the success- 
ful applicant will be required to join. 

Canvassing of the appointment, either 
indirectly, will result in disqualification. 

Applications, in duplicate, together with five copies of 
three recent testimonials, should be lodged with the 
DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER, 3, WOOD- 
SIDE PLACE, GLASGOW, C.3, not later than April 10, 


1958. 


directly or 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


require a man, preferably a graduate, to study and 
develop clerical methods and procedures in their 
London Administration Department. The job 
requires keen analytical power and ability to work 
with others. It offers an ideal opportunity for a 
man aged about 25-30 years to progress in this 
field in an expanding company. 

Experience or training in commerce, economics 
or accounting would be an advantage, although 
full training will be given. Good prospects and 


salary. Non-contributory pension scheme. 
Send full particulars to D.L.1, Personnel 
Department, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 


Monsanto House, 10-18, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


EVELOPMENT OFFICER required to undertake a 

special study of data processing, to review the scope 
for the use of electronic and other modern techniques 
within British Road Services and to implement data pro- 
cessing programmes. The work will require clear thinking, 
imagination and enthusiasm for new methods and the 
ability to organise and carry out prolonged detailed investi- 


gations. Applicants must have analytical ability and know- 
ledge of administration, organisation and accounting 
systems and office methods and procedures. Knowledge | 


of advanced mathematics and electronics is not required. 
The selected candidate will be required to attend training 
courses in the characteristics, programming and use of 
electronic data processing machines. Salary range £1,250- 
£1.600 p.a. Contributory superannuation scheme.—Appli- 
cations, stating age. qualifications and experience, to 
Personnel Officer, British Road Services Ltd., 222 Mary- | 
lebone Road. London, N.W.1. } 
A PROMINENT and expanding Group of Chemical 
‘ Companies in Co. Durham seeks a fully experienced | 
Secretary able to supervise preparation of financial accounts 
and thoroughly versed in Standard Costs, Budgetary Con- 
trol and Modern Management Methods. This is a first- 
class job open only to a first-class man. Four-figure 
salary with bonus and non-contributory pension scheme.— 
Applications, which will be treated in strictest confidence, 
must give fullest possible account of experience as well as 
personal particulars, to Box 902. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- | 
cations for the Readership in the History of Philo- 
sophy tenable at the London School of Economics and | 
Political Science (salary scale £1,475-£1,775-£2,150 a year 
plus £80 London Allowance).—Applications (10 copies) 
must be received not later than May 2, 1958, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited from experienced accountants for 
the P.D. Leake Research Fellowship. The emolument 
will be £2,000, tenable for one academic year. The success- 
ful candidate will be expected to carry out research in 
subjects with which the accountancy profession is directly 
concerned. Only members of the United Kingdom account- 
ancy bodies, recognised for the purpose of United Kingdom 
law. are cligible. 

Applications should be received not later than April 30. 
1958. by the Director, the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


EDWARD WILSHAW POSTGRADUATE 
EXHIBITION 


One Exhibition, of the order of £200, but the amount 
to be determined in each case by the applicant’s merits 
and circumstances, will be offered each year from a fund 
founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., LL.D., 
F.C.LS.. J.P. The Exhibition is open to graduates of this 
and other Universities who wish to prepare themselves for 
Careers in business administration and management and 
who propose to read for the Graduate’s Commerce 
Diploma in business administration.—Applications (two 
copics) including the names of two referees, should be 

| sent by June 14, 1958, to the Registrar, The University, 


ECONOMICS/ARTS GRADUATES 
We are a well-known organisation, operating inter- 
nationally from offices in Central London. We are looking 
for a man aged 25-27, with an Honours degree 
(Economics or Arts) to train initially in the absorbing 
and responsible job of large-scale buying. Subsequent 
progress may lie in the Buying Department or in another 
Division of the Company, depending on the aptitude of 
the selected candidate. 


For a man of character and business acumen, this 
is a first-class career opportunity, in a hard-working but 
congenial atmosphere. Similar trainees in the past have 
made excellent progress. 


Starting salary will be related to present earnings, with 
very good prospects. Other conditions of service include 
a pension and life assurance scheme. 


If you are of the right age and background and would 
like to be considered, please write, indicating age, career 
so far, and present salary, to Box 897. 


HIEF ACCOUNTANT. A well-known Cémpany in 
the Watford (Herts) area manufacturing specialised 
electrical plant is intending to appoint a Chief Accountant 
(a) to instal an efficient costing system (b) to control 
and develop a partially mechanised accounting system (c) 
to submit periodical statements to management. Applica- 
tions ‘are invited from Chartered Accountants or Cost and 
Works Accountants in age groups 28-36 with at least 
three years’ industrial experience preferably in engineering 
industry. Commencing salary not less than £1,500 ; con- 
tributory pension scheme, 5-day week.—Replies, in strict 
confidence. to Chairman, Box 896. 
ONSTRUCTORS JOHN BROWN LIMITED invite 
applications for a post of an Executive Director. 
Preference will be given to a man with experience in 
Chemical and Petroleum Chemical Engineering and Con- 
struction who also possesses proven administrative ability. 
—Applications should be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Company at 8, The Sanctuary, London, S.W.1, who 
will deal with them personally and confidentially. 
MPORTANT London association of merchanting houses 
requires during April-June full-time or part-time 
assistance in statistical analyses of various classes of 
Primary data. Essential qualifications include not only 
arithmetical accuracy (or ability to use mechanical calcu- 
lators) but also sound economic judgment in selecting and 
applying suitable methods of tabulating, summarising and 
analysing quantitative material as well as skill in graphic 
or other evocative presentation of results. Work could be 
done mostly at home and might suit young graduates in 
Statistics or retired professional statisticians. Fees by 
arrangement.—Apply Box 894. 


ACTUARIAL STUDENTS 


If you 


(1) have completed or are completing part II of the 
examinations, 


(2) are confident of qualifying in a reasonable time but 
cannot quite see where qualifications will get you and 


(3) would like to live in South Africa (a country which, 
while it has disadvantages also has many big advantages), 


you may be just the man we are looking for as Assistant 
to our Actuary in Johannesburg. The position carries a 
generous salary and the prospects for a hard worker with 
a sound practical approach are excellent. 


If you are interested, please write to “‘ The Actuary,” 
P.O. Box 8791, Johannesburg. Lae 


WILMOT BREEDEN FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited for a Fellowship to be held in 
association with the College of Technology. Birmingham. 
The value of the Fellowship, which is for a two-year 


| term, is £1,000 per annum. 


A candidate for the Fellowship should normally have 
had two or ‘three years’ research or industrial experience. 
He must be acceptable to the College of Technology, 
Birmingham, as a post-graduate student, and should have 
an Honours Degree at a University in the British Com- 
monwealth or an equivalent qualification. 

The Wilmot Breeden Fellow will engage in an enterprise 
of such character as to require the facilities both of the 
College and of the Company, and his time will be divided 
between the two. The activities with which the Company 
is especially concerned include Mechanisms, Electro- 
Chemistry, Metal Finishing. Metallurgy, Metal Formation, 
Hydraulics, Electronics. 

Full details may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Wilmot Breeden Limited, Amington Road, 
Birmingham, 25. 

Final applications must be received by the Secretary 
before May 1, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE for the teaching of Accountancy 
and Business Administration in the Final B.A.(Hons.) 
course in Economics. Applicants should have a professional 
qualification in the above fields. besides a degree in 
Economics from a British University. 

Annual salary (superannuable) is £1,575 x £50—£2.175 


| (man) or £1,200 x £40—£1.680 (woman), together with an 


expatriation allowance of £225 a year if applicable. The 
—_as of income tax in the Colony is comparatively 
ow. 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first appointment and leaves. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 


36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


PRINCIPAL PLANNING ASSISTANT. APT IV. Salary 
£1,025 per annum-£1,175 per annum plus London Weight- 
ing. In charge of survey and analysis section. Good 
experience and appropriate qualifications required. SENLOR 
PLANNING ASSISTANT. Special Scale. Salary £750 
per annum-£1,030 per annum, plus London Weighting. 
Appointment may be made above minimum. Qualifica- 
tions in town planning, geography, economics or other 
appropriate subjects. 5-day week. Prescribed conditions.— 
Application forms from County Planning Officer, 10, Great 
George Street, S.W.1, returnable by April 8th. (Quote 
X140 TE). Canvassing disqualifies. 

& J. COLMAN LTD. invite applications for post of 

e STATISTICIAN at Norwich. This is a new appoint- 
ment and will provide the selected candidate with oppor- 
tunities for demonstrating the value of statistical technique 
in routine testing, laboratory experimentation, product 
development and in such other fields as he or she can 
show to be worthwhile. 

Candidates should either be graduates with suitable 
qualifications (Maths. or Economics), or should be trained 
in some other relevant subject (e.g. Chemistry), with later 
experience in the use of statistical techniques at the level 
of the N.S.S. Certificate examination. They should have 
a sound knowledge of experimental design problems, 
Statistical quality control and sampling. 

Previous industrial experience desirable and an ability 
to work in collaboration wiih other technical staff of all 
grades is essential. Age not less than 25. Salary accord- 
ing to age and experience. 

Please write, giving details of age. qualifications, experi- 
ence and salary required, to the Secretary, J. & J. Colman 
Ltd., Carrow Works, Norwich. 


KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in ECONOMICS in the Department of Commerce. 

The College prepares students for the London University 
B.Sc. degree in Estate Management and for examinations 
of the A.C.C.A., C.LS., and C.C.S. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree 
Economics ; a professional qualification, e.g. C.I1.S. 
advantage. 

Appointment may be accepted on contract for 5 years 


in 
an 


or on pension or arrangements to continue policies initiated 


under the F.S.S.U. Scheme might be made by the College. 

Contract Salary Scale : £1,017 10s. x £55—£1,787 10s. 
per annum plus gratuity of £12 10s. for each month of 
satisfactory service payable at end of contract. Pensionable 


and F.S.S.U. Salary Scale : £925 x £50—£1,625. Point of 
entry according to experience. 

Children’s allowances up to a maximum of 3 at the 
rate of £50 per annum per child up to 10 years, and £100 
per annum per child over 10 years in full-time education 
up to 21 years. 

Conditions of Service include annual leave with free 
return Ist class passages for the member of staff and, 


conditional on minimum stay in West Africa, for his wife 
and up to 3 children under 17 years. Bungalows, with 
basic furniture at low rental provided. Income tax low. 
Applications (6 copies) giving age. quafifications, experi- 
ence and the names of 3 referees, should be sent to The 
Council for Overseas Colleges, 12, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. Closing date April 20, 1958. 
ALES and Marketing Analyst, man preferably in mid- 
twenties with Economics degree, some statistical know- 
ledge and ability to interpret Research findings, required 
by Nabisco Foods, Ltd. (formerly Shredded Wheat Co., 
Ltd.), Welwyn Garden City. Familiarity with technique 
of Consumer and Retail panels, and experience of Grocery 
product field an advantage. Good salary grade, prospects 
and amenities.—Applicants invited to write to Executive 
Administrator Personnel, stating age, educational back- 
ground. experience and present salary. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 7 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
the Methods of Teaching History which will become vacant 
on September 1, 1958. Salary scale, £900-£50-£1,350 and 
thereafter, subject to review, by annual increments of 


| £75 to £1,650 a year, plus £60 London Allowance ; family 


| tion System for Universities. 


allowances and membership of the Federated Superannua- 
Good academic qualifications 
and teaching experience are essential. An interest or 
qualification in philosophy would be an additional recom- 
mendation. Forms and further particulars may be obtained 
on application.—Six copies of the application and testi- 
monials should be returned to the Secretary, University 
of London Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1, 
not later than April 19th. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Salary on a scale £900 to 
£1,650 per annum with membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience.—Applications should be sent, 
not later than April 12, 1958, to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first instance and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University. and applications are accept- 
able from students who expect to graduate this summer. 
—Applications should be sent not later than July 1, 1958, 
to the Registrar, The University. Manchester, 13, from 


ie The closing date for the receipt of applications, in whom further particulars and forms of application may 
P| irmingham, 15. + Hong Kong and London, is 3rd May, 1958. be obtained. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
is ‘ Airmail | Air Freight | Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S 


ce N THE FROZEN WASTELANDS OF THE 
Canadian North, Eskimos and Indians, going 
off to hunt the caribou or trap for furs, are 
taught how to prospect for the fuels and metals of 
The Atomic Age. They are part of that Age and 
very much aware of it. Jnnuit, the Eskimo of the 
Barrens, no longer laughs at the eccentric interest 
which Kabloona, the White Man, shows in yellow- 
stained rocks; he knows what makes a Geiger- 
counter tick and recognises uranium when he sees it. 
His Tree-line neighbour, the Cree Indian ‘ brave’ 
has already grasped the meaning of atomic energy— 
he calls it Eskottik-otcht-Kaochipyik which is ‘Light- 
ning-which-comes-out-of-Rock’ . 

Those vast empty spaces, half the size of the United 
States, are already being systematically surveyed. 
Geologists, on the ground and from the air, are charting 
its fabulous mineral wealth. Helicopters, fitted with 
gravimeters, magnetometers, and scintillometers, can 
detect the ore-bearing deposits beneath the snow and 
ice, the pathless forests and the countless lakes. Their 
charts already speak eloquently of the abundance of the 


atomic fuels and ‘‘new” metals for which the metallur- 
gists and nuclear engineers are praying; but most of that 
wealth is locked up in remote parts of the Pre-Cambrian, 
or Laurentian Shield, so inaccessible to conventional 
haulage, by road or rail, as to seem unworkable. 

Yet the answer could lie in atomic energy itself. 

Imagine ‘industrial oases’ , powered and heated by 
“packaged reactors” and reached only by aircraft. The 
reactors themselves could be assembled by air-supply 
(which has already served in the ccustruction of the 
massive defence installations in the Canadian Arctic). 
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Signposts to the Atomic Age 


ATOMIC HEAT 
to freeze the 


Arctic... 


Once the reactors are established and ‘critical’ , fuel- 
replenishment would be no problem. 

Completely civilised townships could be created with 
adequate heat to counteract the climate, and modern 
amenities to enliven the Long Night. Again the proto- 
type exists in the Canadian base at Churchill on Hudson 
Bay and the U.S. base at Thule, in Greenland. With 
self-sufficient power, independent of coal-trucks, oil- 
tankers, or pipe-lines, the ores could be mined; milled 
and processed into small bulk and flown out by air, like 


the casks of sodium uraninate from the Eldorado mine 
on Lake Athabasca. 


That raises another problem for which atomic 
energy could have a quaint answer. How to ensure all- 
the- year-round air-communications? The winter, 
contrary to popular belief, is the best time; the sea and 
lake ice can take the heaviest aircraft. The trouble starts 
with the coming of the sun. Ice thaws. Airstrips heave 
and toss and melt into mud, while the permafrost, the 
continuously frozen sub-soil and rocks, remains solid 
underneath. With sufficient power available, the airstrips 
and roads could be refrigerated and kept solid, like an 
ice-skating rink. 

Atomic heat to freeze the Arctic! It is like selling 
refrigerators to the Eskimos.” [R.C.] 


* * * 

MITCHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 
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